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RELATION OF CONFORMATION AND ANATOMY OF 
THE DAIRY COW TO HER MILK AND BUTTERFAT 
PRODUCING CAPACITY 

UDDER CAPACITY AND MILK SECRETION^ 

W. W. SWETTi 

Dairy Cattle Breeding JnveHigation^, Bureau of Dairy Induairy^ United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Although the mammary gland is one of the most important 
parts of the dairy cow, its internal anatomy, its capacity, and its 
performance are none too well understood. In much of the 
literature on dairy type or conformation, comment on these 
points is for some reason omitted. References which are avail¬ 
able are not by any means in close agreement. 

Concerning the general structure of the mammary gland 
Sisson (12) is perhaps most specific, yet he does not comment on 
its capacity or the milk-secreting process. Plumb (10) discusses 
udder structure only in a general way and states that no such 
irregularity of form is presented by any other anatomical part of 
the domestic animal as by the mammary gland of the dairy cow. 
Wing (13) gi\'es a general discussion of the glandular make-up. 
Curtis (3) states that the size of the udder is indicative of capacity 
for milk production just as the size of the barrel is indicative of the 
capacity for food consumption. Others, in discussing dairy tj^pe, 
have given a more or less general and superficial description of 
the mammary gland. 

A few’ have presented more definite statements concerning the 
capacity of the mammaiy gland. Isaachsen (7) is specific on 
this point and, in referring to cow^s producing 5 to 6 kilos of milk 
at one milking, says that “no udder contains so much.^' He 
continues by stating, 'Tn our animals, the maximum capacity is 

• Received for publication October 25, 1926, 

> Acknowledgment is made to E. Woodward and Dr. F. W. Miller for help¬ 
ful suggestions and assistance in the conduct of this experiment; and to Dr. 
L. A. Rogers for determination of milk analyses. 
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about 3.5 kilos or a little more, and 2 to 2.5 kilos must be formed 
in these animals at the moment of milking.” Marshall (8) 
refers to calculations showing that "the udders of a cow could not 
contain the quantity of milk which can be obtained from them at 
one milking.” According to Woods (14), “The flow of milk at 
the time of milking is usually much greater than the capacity of 
the milk cistern, but this is readily accounted for, as the irritation 
of the nerves causes the contraction of the wall of the glands and 
milk ’ducts.” Scott (11) is quoted as follows: 

The reservoir or milk cistern seldom holds more than half a pint of 
milk. There is only one of these reservoirs in each quarter, so (he 
combined volume of milk in the four cisterns is only two pints. This 
is the amount of milk which is to be found in the average dairy cow’s 
udder at any one time. 

If you could look inside an udder just before milking time you would 
find the milk cisterns and ducts distended with milk w’hich, as I have 
already mentioned, would only be about one-half pint in each quarter. 

Gaines (5), on the other hand, presents data showing that (a) 
the capacity of the mammaiy gland of the goat is greater than 
the volume of milk drawn at one time; (b) the udder shrinks in 
volume during milking to nearly the same extent as the volume 
of the milk drawm; and (c) practically all the milk drawn is present 
as such in the gland at the beginning of milking. 

Those contending that the capacity of the gland is decidedly 
too small to contain the quantity of milk secured at one milking, 
assume that milk secretion is greatly accelerated during the act of 
milking. Many of the exponents of this view claim that nearly 
all the milk, except approximately one-half pint contained in each 
cistern, is actually secreted while the milk is being drawrn. 
Gaines (5) and Woods (14), how'ever, are of the opinion that milk 
secretion is a continuous process. Gaines (5) comments on the 
work of Eckhard and on that of Goltz and Ewald, which indi¬ 
cates that the mammary gland is not under nervous control. 
McKenzie (9) also concludes that the mammary gland is not 
\mder the direct influence of the nervous system. Woods (14) 
contends that the manipulation of the teats and udder stimiflates 
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the nerves, causing a muscular contraction and expression of the 
milk. Gaines (5) concludes that nursing or milking excites a 
reflex contraction of the gland and musculature, with consequent 
expression of milk. 

llegarding the process of milk formation there is some variance 
in opinion. Hitting (2) outlines a theory supported by many, 
which is virtually that in the secretion of milk the water serum and 
salts are separated from the blood, and that a fatty degeneration 
of the cells lining the ah'eolar cavities produces the fat glo]>ules 
as the degeneration product and the casein as the undegenerated 
portion of the cells. He quotes one Smith as follows: “The 
process of milk secretion may, therefore, be regarded as a process 
of metabolism of the epithehal cells, which undergo decomposition, 
and discharge the resulting products into the excretory ducts.” 
Bertkau (1), on the contrary, states that milk formation is a 
true secretory process and in no manner associated with a total 
or even partial necrosis of the secreting epithelium. The views of 
Disselhorst (4) regarding the formation of milk fat are in close 
agreement. 

In spite of references expressing views to the contrary, the 
belief appears to persist rather generally among teachers and other 
profe.«sional men in daily cattle and veterinary work that the 
capacity for storing milk in a cow’s udder is not more than a half 
pint to each quarter. It is held that since the capacity is limited, 
the quantity of milk jiroduced at any one milking could not be 
stored or contained in the udder, and that the greater part of the 
milk is secreted during the process of milking, the rapid accelera¬ 
tion in secretion being the result of a nervous reaction stimulated 
by the manipulation of the udder and teats. 

The distention of the udder just before milking is a common 
observation. Adherents to the belief that milk secretion takes 
place chiefly during the act of milking have explained this dis¬ 
tention on the theory that immediately before the milk is drawn 
the udder is gorged with the blood carrying the materials from 
which the milk constituents are to be made. Both the arterial 
and venous systems of several udders have been filled after their 
removal from the body and their total capacity has been found 
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to be very small. The capacity of the circxilatory system within 
the udder therefore could hardly be an important quantitative 
factor in causing this distention. 

The study now being conducted by the writer to determine the 
relation of the conformation and anatomy of the dairy cow to her 
milk and butterfat producing capacity has been developed to 
include an extensive consideration of the mammary gland. 
Udders are studied comparatively and in relation to their produc¬ 
ing abilities as shown by production records. In preparing an 
udder for one of the phases of the study, formalin is injected into 
it through the teats with a milking tube attached to a pump. 
In filling the udder, pumping is continued until it is full and firm. 
It is undoubtedly distended to a greater extent than it would 
nonnaUy be immediately before milking at the same stage of 
lactation, but the pumping is stopped before pressure is sufficient 
to injure the tissue. The force of injection is against gravity, 
against the pressure of the air within the udder, and requires 
forcing the fluid into the fine ducts. 

It has been shown that opinioirs differ widely concerning the 
capacity of the mammary gland of the cow. Udder capacity as 
herein discussed is imderstood to mean the storage space within 
its secretory system. It is determined by injecting formalin 
through the teats and measuring the quantity retained within the 
secretory system. In recent tests the quantity of formalin 
injected into the udder through the teats has been found greatly 
in excess of the amount it has generally been supposed the udder 
would hold. Data for five udders are presented in table 1. No. 
245 was a hard, fleshy, fibrous udder. The quantity of formal¬ 
dehyde injected into it, while not measured with precision, was 
between 3 and 3^ gallons, or approximately 12,000 cc. This 
udder had been lactating six weeks but had been badly infected. 
Such a condition supposedly would tend to reduce its storage 
capacity. No. 221 was a particularly harsh, coarse, and fibrous 
type of gland and had been lactating twelve weeks. It also had 
been infected and was secreting only a small quantity. No. 243 
had been nonlactating for twelve months. It was of the meaty 
type but shrunken in size. No. 459 was loose and yielding and 
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had been lactating three months, following a jnemature 
parturition. No. 292 was a reasonably loose and mellow udder 
from a junior two-year old, forty-three days advanced in lacta¬ 
tion. It appears tluit an udder capacity of from 3 to o gallons is 
not uncommon. For any who might be accustomed to thinking 
of lulder capacity as the (piantity of milk produced in two or more 
milkings, during a period of twenty-four hours, it should be 
mentioned that capacities herein given refer to single fillings of the 
udder. 

.Vn effort has recently been made to tletermine whether the 
milk in a cow's udder is secreted continuously or chiefly during 
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the few minutes retpiiied for the milking pjocess. For the first 
t est an eight-year-old Jersey, no. 459, was selected. Her only 
official iiroductioi'record, made at the age of two years one month, 
amounted to 10,153 iiounds of milk and 530 pounds of butlerfat. 
Her last cah ing was on January 29, 1920. when twins were born 
prematurely. Since that time her milk production had been 
comparatively low. During the seven-day period from .Vpril 10 
to 22 inclusive, she averaged 13.91 pounds of milk when milked 
twice daily, ('ommencing on .\pril 23. she was milked each 
morning at 10 o'clock. Each subseipient milking, theiefore, 
represented the secretion of twenty-four hours. The average 
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production on the three successive days was 12.07 pounds. 
During this three-day period of adjustmeni and on the morning 
of April 27, her feed was not altered in kind or quantity. She 
finished eating each morning at approximately 6:30 o’clock. 
Until the afternoon of April 26, she was turned out with the 
herd for water. The quantity drunk was not measured. In 
order that the intake of both feed and water might be determined, 
water was offered her in a bucket on the afternoon of April 26 
and on the morning of April 27. As she was not accustomed to 
drinking from a bucket, the water intake for that ])criod may 
have been less than for previous days. It amounted to 24 pounds, 
all of which was drunk on the morning of April 27. A decrease in 
Wcater intake presumably would tend to reduce the milk secretion 
for that day. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of April 27, she was killed and 
immediately hoisted for bleeding. As soon as bleeding was 
complete she was lowered to the floor. The uilder, togetlier with 
an area of the skin extending from about 8 inches anterior to the 
front attachment to about 8 inches posterior to the rear attach¬ 
ment and from thigh to thigh, was then removed in such ii mannei- 
that the gland tissue was not cut or injured. It was imme¬ 
diately attached to a specially designed iron frame, the position 
of the udder being adjuste'd until it was approximately natural 
for a standing cow. One hour elap.sed between the killing of the 
animal and the completion of adjustment of the udder on the 
frame. 

At eleven o’clock, twenty-five hours after the previous milking, 
the milk was drawn into a bucket in the usual mannei' and with 
approximately the usual ease iuid rapidity. The quantity of 
milk obtained from the udder thus severed and s\ispended 
was 9.2 pounds. The udder was permitted to hang in the same 
position for four hours until 3 p.m., Avhen a full i)int of milk 
(1.07 pounds) was drawn with comparative ease. A total of 10.27 
pounds, therefore, was drawn from the udder after all body con¬ 
nections had been severed. Since the blood and lymph circula¬ 
tion, the nervous system, and all other body connections were 
severed before the milk was drawn, there could have been only a 
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remote possibility for milk to be formed during the milking 
process as a, result either of nervous or muscular action stimulated 
by the udder manipulation. It is obvious, therefore, that more 
than S.5 per cent of the twenty-four-hour milk production of this 
cow, as based on an average of the three previous days, was 
secreted and stored within the gland at the time she was 
slaughtered. 

Samples of each of the two milkings immediately preceding 
death and each of the two jiortions of the 10.27 j)ounds of milk 
drawn after death were preserved for analysis, ^i'he analyses 
aj)i)ear in table 2. 

TMU.K 2 

nf viilk frotn no. /fOf} 


I 1(1 \ M. APUIlv lit) A.M. APRIL 2b, 11 \ M. APRIL j 3 I*. M. M'KIL 
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1 
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1 12 10 

1 
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1 07 


;/er cevt 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 
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14 71 
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1 10 23 

Fat. 

5 75 

.') 73 

4.50 

1 60 

Solids-m)t«fiii... 

S 90 
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9 3S 
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.\<h. . . . 1 

0 832 

0 S31 
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2 8S 

Mlnmiin .... 

0 75 1 
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Sugar.. . .. 1 

4 49S 
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4.713 
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Immediately after the post-mortem milking had been com- 
pleletl, the right half of the udder was filled with formaldehyde 
and prepared for the study of its gross stmcture. The left half 
was removed by tin incision just to the left of the median septum 
and was preserA ed for histological analysis. The external appear¬ 
ance of the udder before its removal from the cow^ is shown in 
figure 1. Figure 2 shows a vertical transverse section through the 
right rear (piarter and illustrates the internal stnicture of the 
gland. The tissue is relatively open in structure with com¬ 
paratively large cisterns. The fact that these conditions were 
definitely rect)rded in the observ'ations made through an entire 
lactation period many months previously lends value to 2500 
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to 3000 sets of observations that have beer» made according to the 
same plan on other living cows. 

A second test was conducted on no. 292, a junior two-year-old 
Holstein, forty-three days advanced in her first lactation period. 
Since her production was relatively high she was continued on two 
milkings daily. From the afternoon of July 1 to the morning 
of July 8, 192(), she averaged 43.30 pounds of milk daily. During 
this period the average (juantity produced at the morning milking 
was 21.69 pounds. She was milked regularly at 9:30 a.m. and 
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9:30 p.m., each milking representing the ])roducfion ol twche 
hours. The kind and (juantity of feed and the time of leeding and 
watering were mahitained as nearly as i)ossit)le without change. 

She was killed at 9:30 a.m. July 9, 1920, twelve houis after the 
last milking. 11 w as necessary to lead her a considei able dist ance 
for slaugliter and altlumgh this was done riuietly, she became 
somewhat excite<l immediately before death. 'J'he effect of this 
excitement of course is not known. The procedure in bleeding 
and in removmg the udder was identical with that followed in 
the previous test. 



Fig 2. A Vertical Transverse Section throlgh the Right Rear Quarter 

OF No. 459*s Udder 

9 
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Milking was commenced at 10:20 a.m. The milk was drawn 
much more slowly than in the post-mortem milking of no. 459. 
The udder was massaged as it was milked. The quantity secured 
was 7.7 pounds. Four hours later, at 2:20 p.m., the udder was 
again milked and 2.9 pounds was drawn, making a total of lO.O 
pounds after death. When the udder was cut open a short time 
later the milk gushed from the incision. An abundant quant ity of 
milk appeared to be present in the udder, but. it was not so 
readily drawn as in the previous test. The temperature of the 
milk was taken at about the middle and near the end of the first 
post-mortem milking and varied from t)0° to O.'FF. The teni- 


T-IlBLE 3 
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perature of the milk of the second post-mortem milking was S(>°1‘’. 
Samples of the morning milkings of July 7 and Jul 3 ' 8 and of both 
post-mortem milkings were preserved, and their analyses appear 
in table 3. The udder was treated in the manner described for no. 
459. The right half was preserved and sectioned. The extei iial 
appearance of the ndder before its removal from the cow is illus¬ 
trated in figure 3, and a vertical transv'erse section through the 
right rear quarter is shown in figure 4. Reference to table 1 will 
show the udder capacity of both nos. 459 and 292. 

There is a difference between the composition of the ante¬ 
mortem and post-mortem milkings which deserves brief com¬ 
ment. This difference is remarkably similar in the milk from 
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\bi)(h cows. The fourth sarnjile, which is taken from the final 
])ost-inorlem milking, is the one differing most from the ante¬ 
mortem product. In each case the final post-mortem milking 
shows an increase in ash and a decrease in sugar when comjiared 
with that drawn before death. In the case of no. 292, this fourth 
sample also shows a low casein content. Ihe outstanding 
dilference, howevei-, is in the fat content, which is greatly lowered 
in both of the ])ost-mortem milkings and largely responsible for 
the reduction in total solids in these samjiles. 





o., 




Fi(.. Till' IT)1h-.h or No 292 bi.1'orf. Tis Ki'.movai. 


If it weie true that the fat in milk is a decornpo.sition product of 
the cells, and if this process actually takes place chiefly during 
the act of milking, this low fat content might be accounted for. 
It would seem, however, that if secreted chiefly tiuring the milking 
of the cow, milk taken from a gland entirely removed from the body 
and in which all activity apparently had ceased would have a fat 
content even lower than that found. If the high fat content 
normally found in strippings and in last milk were due to gravita¬ 
tion, these post-mortem samples, particularly the last one, should 
be higher in fat content than the othere. 





Fid. 4, A Vkutu al Tkansveksk Section tuhouciH the JlKiUT Heak (^i’ ahteu 

OF No. 292^8 Uddeu 
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If, on the contrary, milk secretion is a continuous process, with 
all the constituents secreted simultaneously, the diminished fat 
content in the post-mortem samples must be accounted for in 
some other way. Hunziker (6) gives the melting point of mixed 
butterfat as 90° to 99°r. At lower temperatures the fat pre¬ 
sumably would become less fluid. No attempt was made in 
either case to maintain body temperature in the udder after its 
removal. The temperature of the post-mortem milk from no. 459 
was not determined. For no. 292 it was 96° to 93°F. for the first 
post-mortem milking and 86°F. for the second. The change in 
consistency of the fat as a result of the lowered temperature 
of the gland might cause the retention of a large proportion of the 
fat in the smaller ducts and easily account for the abnormally low 
fat content in the post-mortem imlkings. 

The first two tests reported would indicate that: 

1. Milk secretion is to a considerable extent a continuous 
process. 

2. A large proportion of the milk secured at any milking is 
collected and stored within the gland before the milking process 
is commenced. 

3. The internal capacity of a lactating cow’s udder appears to 
be greater than the volume of the milk secreted. The two udders 
on which results are here reported were not exceptionally large, 
yet one of them indicates an internal space suflicient to hold as 
much as 45 pounds of milk. 

4. The liberation of milk is not entirely dependent either upon 
a nervous or a mechanical stimulation or upon internal muscular 
contraction, since the act of milking was in both cases performed 
after all body connections had been severed. While in the post¬ 
mortem milking, no. 459 readily liberated about 85 per cent of 
the amount produced in like periods before death, no. 292 yielded 
only about 49 per cent. The gushing forth of milk from an 
incision ^bsequently made in the udder of no. 292 indicates that 
in her case the milking was only partially complete. Apparently 
a relatively high proportion of her average milk production for a 
like period was present in the udder at the time of death. The 
reason for the greater difficulty in removing the milk in her case 
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is not definitely understood. It woxild seem, however, tha^ 
muscular contraction, or in this case, rigor mortis, may have 
hindered rather than aided the removal of the milk. 

5. The outstanding abnormality in the milk drawn after 
death is its low fat content. This might be accounted for on the 
theory that the fat globules were retained within the ducts as a 
result of the lowered temperature after death of the gland and of 
the milk contained within it. 

The results of these tests are not conclusive. Additional tests 
will be conducted and the results published as material is made 
available. 
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A STUDY OF THE PROTEOLYTIC ACTION OF CERTAIN 
SPECIFIC ORGANISMS ON MILK PROTEINS 
IN MILK AND SYNTHETIC BUTTER* 

GEO. SPITZER, E. H. PARFITT akd W. F. EPPLE 

Dairy Deparimcntf Purdue University Agricultural Experiment Station, Lafayette, 

Indiana 

Considerable work has already been done by a number of 
investigators on bacterial metabolism including yeasts and molds, 
with a view of obtaining a quantitative relation of the action of 
specific organisms when grown in different media. These in¬ 
vestigations were generally limited to pathogenic organisms. 
However, only in a few instances has milk been used as a media. 
It is evident that in milk we have a natural product, composed of 
proteins, carbohydrate and mineral salts, well adapted for bac¬ 
terial growth, the study of which is of prime importance to the 
dairy industry. It is well known that the composition of the 
media influences the growth and development of bacteria. For 
the study of pathogenic organisms the media is usually composed 
of nitrogenous materials and an adequate supply of mineral salts. 
It has been found that when these organisms are grown in 
a media containing some utilizable carbohydrate, that the 
chemical changes produced in the media are quite different than 
when grown in media containing no carbohydrate. Notably, at 
least in some organisms, no proteolytic enzjTnes are formed (1) 
(2) (3). 

In our investigation we have confined our study of the pro¬ 
teolytic action of certain specific organisms usually found in milk 
and manufactured dairy products. This involves the study of 
bacterial metabolism or cellular activity. The protein require¬ 
ments and the energy requirements must be supplied by the 
food material in the media. There is sufficient evidence that the 

♦Approved by the Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station. Re¬ 
ceived for publication May 1926. 
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cellular activity of all organisms are intimately associated with 
enzymes, and it is by this means that chemical changes are 
brought about, which gives us a measure of the r61e played by 
organisms in the decomposition of the food material in the 
media. 

The proteolytic enzymes of organisms may be clarified into 
two well defined groups—the peptic group of enzymes which act 
and are accelerated in acid media; the tryptic group which act 
and are accelerated in an alkalin media. Some organisms secrete 
both groups. In fact, no enzyme has yet been found or isolated 
which is specific in action as a imit rather than a mixture. This 
fact of a mixture of the two groups of enzymes is unmistakably 
shown in our previous work on the enzymes of B. panis migula 
(5). In this investitation it was found that when the enzyme 
acted in a 0.2 per cent acid solution, 5.1 per cent of the total 
nitrogen apeared as amino acids; when acting in a 0.2 per cent 
basic solution 14.00 per cent of amino acids was formed both 
solutions being digested for thirty-three days. However, when 
digested in neutral solution, 25.35 per cent of amino acids was 
formed. The characteristic action of both the tryptic and peptic 
enzymes was clearly manifested in this experiment (5). 

In addition to the proteolytic enzymes, there is usually accom¬ 
panied sugar splitting enzymes as well as fat splitting enzymes. 
In this investigation we are concerned only with the protein 
splitting enzymes. In dairy products we have both the pro¬ 
tein and sugar as lactose. As lactose is hydrolyzed by en¬ 
zymes of a zymase character, the acid produced will influence 
to a great degree the soluble or exo enzyme production of 
the organism (1), (2), (3), and consequently proteolytic action 
is retarded. There is a maximum degree of acidity for the growth 
and development of Jhe organisms themselves. Unless soluble 
proteolytic enzymes are formed during the process of bacterial 
growth, no proteolytic action will take place even though the 
media is neutralized. In our study of B. panis migula when 
grown in sterile milk we found at the end of thirty days 26.40 
per cent of total nitrogen appearing as amino acids. Fifteen 
days longer incubation brou^t about no increase neither in 
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ammonia nor amino acids, the acidity of the milk being at the 
end of 45 days, 0.540 per cent. The high acidity inhibited the 
action of the enzymes and the functioning of the organism. 

The production of ammonia by means of bacterial action is a 
measure of bacterial metabolism, taking place within the organ¬ 
ism. In the utilization of protein, the molecules are hydrolized 
to simpler compounds, peptones, amino acids, etc. When these 
compounds are utilized for energy production, deaminization 
takes place and the ammonia is the end product and appears in 
the media. The production of ammonia is no indication of the 
changes taking place exterior to the organism. It is therefore 
evident, to gain a more definite idea and interpretation of protein 
decomposition, it is necessary to secure data of the amino acids, 
ammonia and peptones produced by proteolytic organisms. 

The determination of titratable acidity is an indirect measure¬ 
ment of the dissociated acidity or hydrogen-ion concentration, 
if this is based on a given acid and for a media of constant com¬ 
position. 

In this study of the proteolytic action of organisms we have 
limited our data to what seemed to us the most important 
cleavage products and to show to what extent, under certain 
conditions, these changes have taken place in proteins of milk and 
S 3 mthetic butter. Owdng to the separation of the proteins during 
sterilization it was foimd impossible to sterilize butter, and bring 
it to the original homogeneous condition. 

It is known that it is difficult to accoimt for the numerous 
changes caused by the organisms; nor is it possible to solve 
complex problems with the sum total action of these organisms. 
If we can trace the deterioration of groups of organisms, some 
good has been accomplished. It seemed therefore desirable 
to eliminate this complexity and use specific organism in sterile 
media. 

BACTERIOLOGICAL WORK 

Milk. Two hundred fifty cubic centimeters of fresh skimmilk 
were sterilized in a 500 cc. Erlenmeyer flask in an autoclave at 15 
pounds for thirty minutes. In the sterile milk is inoculated 1 cc. 
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of a twenty-four-hour cultiu^ of the organism to be studied. 
Incubation temperature was room temperature (20° to 21°C.) 
Analyses were made each fifteen days. 

Synthetic butter. Six hundred-gram lots of synthetic butter 
were prepared as follows: Pure butterfat was obtained by melting 
creamery butter at a temperature between 60° to 70°C. When 
the water and curd were well separated by gravity the clear fat 
was filtered and sterilized in definite amounts. Fifty grams of 
skimmilk with an acid reaction of 0.17 per cent were introduced 
into a 500 cc. Erlenmeyer flask and sterilized in an autoclave at 
15 poTmds pressure for thirty minutes. To this sterile skimmilk 
a pure twenty-four-hour culture of the organism to be studied 
was introduced and incubated for twenty-four hours at 37°C. 
The sterile fat, was introduced into the inoculated skimmilk. 
The flask was gradually cooled in ice water, and gently shaken so 
as to insure a homogeneous consistency. The blank was pre¬ 
pared in like manner except that it was not inoculated. The 
synthetic butter had approximately the following composition: 
protein 0.6 per cent, water 14.6 per cent, lactose 1.0 per cent, and 
fat 84.0 per cent. The synthetic butter w'as held at room tem¬ 
perature and at 0° to 4°C. The synthetic butter held at room 
temperature was submitted to analysis each 15 days while that 
at 0° to 4°C. was analyzed ^very thirty days. 

The organisms used were obtained from reliable sources and 
rechecked in order to determine their pmity and nomenclature. 
Twenty-four-hour cultures were made into sterile skimmilk for 
three successive days in order to vitalize the organism. The 
following organisms were us 

Bacillus panis 
Pseudonionas viscosa 
Proteus vuli^aris Hauser 
Bacillus megatheriurq 
Bacillus amylobacter 
Bacillus mesentcricus Flugge 
Streptococcus lactis Lester 

The above nomenclature is according to Bergey’s Manual of 
Determinative Bacteriology. 


Escherichia coli 
Bacillus mycoides 
Achromobacter liqucfaciens 
Bacillus subtilis 
Aerobacter aerogenes 
Escherichia ichthyosmia 
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CHEMICAL WORK 

The chemical work in this investigation consisted in deter¬ 
mining the titratable acidity, nitrogen compounds not precipi¬ 
tated by phosphotungstic acid and nitrogen compounds not 
precipitated in a saturated solution of zinc sulphate. The pep¬ 
tones represent the difference between the nitrogen compounds 
not precipitated by zinc sulphate and phosphotungstic acid. It is 
generally agreed that phosphotungstic acid precipitates all the 
higher complexes including the diamino acids, but does not 
precipitate the mon-amino acids. The nitrogen compounds 
not precipitated by phosphotungstic acid are frequently con¬ 
sidered as representing only amino acids, which should be 
accepted as relatively correct. We have found in previous work* 
the amino acids as determined by the Van Slyke method are 
lower, but with practically a constant difference. The data 
represent more correctly, representative well defined groups of 
protein compounds and show the progress of protein hydrolysis. 

The ammonia was determined by the Folin aeration method. 
Two himdred cubic centimeters of the milk was used and after 
aeration this was neutralized and used for the following deter¬ 
minations. To 10 cc. of the aerated milk sufficient 20 per cent 
sulphuric acid was added to make the acidity 5 per cent. To this 
a 5 per cent solution of phosphotimgstic acid solution was added 
to cause complete precipitation of the proteins. It was then set 
aside at room temperature for twelve hours, then filtered, and the 
nitrogen determined in the filtrate by using the Kjeldahl method. 

To 10 cc. of the aerated milk dilute sulphuric acid was added to 
give a distinct acid reaction to methyl red. This was saturated 
with pure zinc sulphate by slightly warming and left standing at 
room temperature ft<r twelve hours. This was then brought up 
to 30 cc. by adding a saturated solution of zinc sulphate. This 
was filtered and 15 cc. of the filtii^ate was used for the nitrogen 
determination. The peptones weit estimated by subtracting the 
nitrogen not precipitated by phosphotimgstic acid from the nitro¬ 
gen not precipitated by a saturated solution of zinc sulphate, 
^e results in tables were based on the total nitrogen. 


^ Unpublished data. 
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Two hundred and fifty grams of butter were weighed into a 
beaker, warmed and transferred to a 500 cc. flask. About 100 


TABLE 1 

Acidity 'produced by the respective specific organisms inoculated in sterile milk 

held at 



15 DATS 
INCUBATION 

30 DAYS 

incubation 

45 DAYS 
INCUBATION 

CONTROL 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

panis. 

0.324 

0 409 

0.450 

0 243 

viscosa. 

0 170 

0 103 

0.108 


vulgaris. 

0.170 

0.090 

0.108 


megatherium. 

0 464 

0 504 

0.414 


amylobacter. 

0.310 

0 378 

0.378 


coli. 

0 67 

0 77 

0 78 


mesentericus. 

0 74 

0 31 

0 56 


lactis. 

0 925 

0 70 

1 0 91 


liquefaciens. 

0.396 

0 740 

0.675 


mycoides. 

0.19 

0 49 

1.09 


subtilis. 

0 378 

0,387 

0 540 


aerogenes. 

0 634 

0 693 

0 727 


ichthvosma. 

0 531 

0 414 

0.414 



TABLE 2 

Ammonia produced by the specific organisms inoculated in sterile milk held at 



15 DAYS 
INCUBATION 

30 DATS 
INCUBATION 

45 DAYS 
INCUBATION 

CHECK 


percent 

per sent 

per cent 

per cent 

panis. 

0.50 

1.29 

3.91 

0 32 

viscosa. 

0 30 

0.51 

1,25 


vulgaris. 

0 42 1 

0 51 

1.14 


megatherium. 

1.84 

4 13 

11.65 


amylobacter. 

1.47 

2.61 

5.40 


coli. 

0.10 

0.13 

0 97 


mesentericus. 

0.30 

1.88 

4.05 

0.34 

lactis. 

0.13 

0 24 

0.38 


liquefaciens. 

4 32 

7.01 

I 7.69 


mycoides... 

0.73 

1.43 

3.96 


subtilis. 

2.42 

5.67 

1 7.27 

0.35 

aerogenes. 

1.88 


1 2.57 


ichthyosma. 

9.03 

20.16 

25.68 



cc. portions of water at 50® to 60°C. was poured into the beaker, 
and the mixture transferred to the flask after standing to permit 
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the separation of the aqueous portion from the fat; the separated 
water and proteins were pipetted into a 250 cc. graduated flask. 


TABLE 3 

Nitrogen compounds not precipitated by phosphoiungstic acid produced by the 
respective organisms inoculated in sterile milk held at £0^C. 



15 DAYS 
INCUBATION 

30 DAYS 
INCUBATION 

45 DAYS 
INCUBATION 

CIIBCK 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

panis. 

7 10 

8 93 

17 00 

3 47 

viscosa. 

4 04 

4 26 

4 49 


vulgaris . 

3.50 

3 52 

8 74 


megatherium . 

12 18 

12 56 

27 66 


amylobacter. 

7 51 

12 11 

18 88 


coli. 

3.75 

3 61 

4 06 

3 35 

mcsentcricus. 

8 65 

13 65 

20 00 

5 00 

lactis . 

4 40 

5.33 


5 15 

liquefaciens. 

16 14 

31 63 

31 86 

4 93 

mycoides. 

5 38 

9 42 

19 99 

4 93 

Bubtilis . . . 

8 61 

17.57 

31 13 

3 41 

atTogenes. 

3 01 

3.87 

S 32 

3 42 

iehthyosma. . 

33,20 

51 90 

53 01 

3.02 


TABLK 4 

Nitrogen compounds not jyrecipitaied by a saturated solution of zinc sulphate pro* 
duced tnj the respective organisms inoculated in sterile milk held at 20°C, 



15 DA\» 
INCUBATION 

30 1) AYrt 
INCU1I.4TION 

45 DAYS 
INCUBATION 

CHECK 


per cent 

per rent 

per cent 

per cent 

panis. 

13.46 

15 38 

20 92 

4 60 

viscosa . 

6 51 

6 50 

6 75 

4 60 

vulgaris. 

4 60 


8 97 

4.60 

megatherium. 

16.37 

15 00 

33 62 

4.60 

amylobacter . 

11 66 

18 84 

29 16 

4 60 

coli. 

5 86 

6.76 

6 31 

4.60 

mcsentcricus. 

17.30 

31 87 

41.75 

7 28 

lactis. 

1 6 53 

8.40 


7 28 

liquefaciens. 

1 22 43 

38 70 

50.25 

7 28 

mycoides. 

10.77 

22 43 

39 04 

7 28 

subtilis. 

22.36 

22 36 

32 5S 

6 55 

aerogenes. 

6.37 


10.01 

6 55 

iehthyosma. 

66.40 

68 30 

71 61 

6 65 


The process of adding warm water to the butter was repeated until 
250 cc. of protein solution had been obtained. This process 
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TABLE 5 

Nitrogen compounds as peptones produced by the respective organisms inoculated in 

sterile milk held at 



15 DATS 
INCUBATION 

30 DAYS 
incubation 

45 DATS ! 

INCUBATION 

CBBCK 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

panis. 

6.36 

6 45 

9.92 

1.13 

viscosa. 

2 47 

2.30 

2.26 


vulgaris. 

1.10 


2.03 


megatherium. 

4.19 

5.44 

5.96 


amylobacter. 

4.15 

6 73 

10.33 


coli. 

2.11 

3.15 

2 25 


mesentericuB. 

8.65 

18.22 

21.75 


lactis. 

2.13 

3.07 



liquefaciena. 

6 29 

7.07 

18.49 


mycoides. 

5 39 

13.01 

19.05 


subtilis. 

13.75 

4.79 

1.45 


aerogenes. 

3 36 


1.69 


ichthvosma. 

33 20 

16.40 

18.60 



TABLE 6 

Summary of tables 1 to 5 shounng the increase of ammonia, nitrogen compounds 
not precipitated by phosphotungstic add and peptones in milk by the action of 
specific organisms during a period of i5 days based on the total nitrogen 



AMMONIA 

NITROGEN NOT 
phe(;ipitated 

BT PBOBPBO* 
TUNGSTIC ACID 

PBPTONE 


per cent 

per cent 

percent 

panis. 

3.59 

13.53 

8.7» 

viscosa. 

0.93 

1.02 

l.ljt 

vulgaris. 

0.82 

5.27 

0.90 

megatherium. 

11.33 

24.19 

4.83 

amylobacter. 

5 OS 

15.30 

9,20 

coli. .. . 

0.65 

0 71 

1.12 

mesentericus. 

3 71 

15.00 

20.62 

lactis. 

0.06 

0.18 

1.94 

liquefaciens. ... 

7.37 

26.93 

17.36 

mycoides. 

3.64 

15.06 

17.92 

subtilis. '.... 

6.95 

27.72 

1.32 

aerogenes. 

2.25 

4.90 

0.56 

ichthvosma. 

25 36 

49 99 

17 47 


removed more than 96 per cent of the protein. The graduated 
flask was set aside in a warm place until the particles of fat 
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had come into the neck. These were removed by means of a 
pipette. This solution was then treated in the same manner as 
the milk was treated for the determination of ammonia, amino 


TABLE 7 

Acidity produced by the respective specific organisms inoculated in sterile butler held 
at room temperaturCf 



15 DiTS 

30 DAYS 
HELD 

40 DAYS 
BLLD 

60 DMs 
HiXD 

CONTROL 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cen t 

panis. 

0 033 

0 030 

0 090 

0 091 

0 oil 

viscosa. 

0 025 

0 032 

0 198 

0 201 

0 oil 

vulgaris. ... 

0 015 

0 022 

0 045 

0 049 

0 oil 

megatherium . . 

0.22 

0 023 

0.018 

0 022 

0 on 

butyricus ... 

0 013 

0 011 

0 162 

0 185 

0 on 

coli 

0 100 

0 144 

0.148 

0 138 

0 on 

mesentericua. 

0 067 

0 09 1 

0 251 

0 248 

0 017 

lactis . ... 

0 175 

0 268 

0 315 

0 340 

0 016 

liquefaciena. 

0 109 

0 126 

0 121 

0.101 

0 016 

mvcoides . 

0 099 

0 122 

0 125 


0 016 


TABLE 8 

Ammonia produced by the respective specific organisms inoculated in sterile 

butter held at 



15 DATS 
HELD 

30 D\YS 
HELD 

45 DAYS 

HELD 

60 DAYS 
HELD 

....j 

CONTROL 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

panis. 


0 90 

1 08 

1 43 

0 35 

yiscoaa . 

0 63 

1 07 

2.14 


0 35 

vulgaris . . 

0 65 

0 79 

1 00 

1 04 

0 35 

megatherium. 

1.11 

1.43 

1.69 

1.78 

0 35 

butyricus. 

1.53 

2.14 

2,14 


0.35 

coli. 

0,27 


0 71 


0 21 

mescntericus . 

1 1 18 


0 80 

0 84 

0 21 

lactis. 

0 20 

1 

0 89 

0-87 

0 21 

liquefaciens. 

1.25 


1.78 

2 35 

0.21 

mycoides. 

1 07 



1 34 

0 21 


acids, peptones, etc.; in the precipitation by phosphotungstic 
acid and adne sulphate, 50 cc. of the protein solution was used. 
All determinations were made in duplicate. 

Analyses of the inoculated milk, synthetic butter held at room 
temperature and synthetic butter held in cold storage at 0" to 
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4®C. were made at regular intervals. The milk and butter held 
at room temperature were analyzed every fifteen days, the butter 
held in cold storage every thirty days. 


TABLE 9 

Nitrogen compounds not precipitated by phosphotungstic acid produced by the 
respective specific organisms inoculated in sterile butter held at 



15 DATS 

HCILD 

30 DAYS 
HELD 

45 DAYS 
HELD 

60 DAYS 
HELD 

CONTROL 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per rent 

panis. 

10.70 

12.50 

14 29 

29,11 

4.35 

viscosa. 

7.05 

7.50 

11 61 

20 80 


vulgaris . 

4 10 

5.35 

6.25 

15.62 


megatherium. 

16.05 

17.94 

18 75 

23 4S 


butyricus. 

8 75 

14 37 

14.50 

24.10 


coli. 

3 66 

4.73 

11 52 

11.50 


mesentcricus. 

11.78 

11 70 

17.68 

20 18 


lactis*. 

3.75 

6 43 




liquefaciens. 

7 96 

9.64 

12.86 

20 44 


mycoides.... ... 

9.03 

8.80 

9 18 

15 44 



* Contaminated. 


TABLE 10 

Nitrogen compounds not precipitated by scUurated solution of zinc sulphate produced 
by the respective specific organisms inoculated in sterile butter held at WC. 



15 DAYS 1 
,BELD 

30 DAYS 
HELD 

45 OATS 
HELD 

60 DAYS 
HELD 

control 


per cent 

per cent i 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

panis. 

20 53 

18.75 

25.80 

50.00 

7 58 

viscosa. 

8.75 

0.10 

12.50 

41.07 


vulgaris. 

6.61 

6.70 

9.82 

38.21 


megatherium. 

31.25 

32.14 


41.07 


butyricus. 

10.00 

18.75 

18 00 

26.24 


coli. 

4.46 

6.00 


17.49 


mesentericus. 

19.01 

19.64 

24.11 

29.37 


lactis. 

5.80 

9 64 




liquefaciens. 

18.30 

20.00 

21.25 

25.70 


mycoides... 

16.96 


18.60 

27.32 



In order to render the results of this investigation of value, 
extra effort was made to eliminate factors interfering with the 
uniformity such as temperature of storage and precipitation of 
proteins. This gives some amirance of the relative comparable-' 
ness of our results. 
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Tables 1 to 15 show the changes caused by the organisms 
studied, in sterile milk, sterile synthetic butter held at room tem¬ 
perature and in cold storage. 


TABLE a 

Nitrogen compounds as peptones produced by the respective specific organisms 
inoculated in sterile butter held at 



15 DAYS 
HELD 

30 DATS 
HEIJ> 

45 DAYS 
HELD 

60 DAYS 
HELD 

CONTROL 


Pfr cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

pan is. 

9 83 

6 25 

11 55 

20 89 

2 23 

viscosa. 

1.70 

1.60 

0 89 

20 27 


vulgaris. 

2 51 

1 35 

3 57 

12 59 


megatherium. 

15 20 

14 20 


17 59 


butvricus. 

1 25 

4 38 

3 50 

2.14 1 


foli. 

0 80 

1 27 


5 99 


mesentericus. 

7 23 

8 94 

7.45 

9 19 


lactis. ... 

2.05 

2 21 


2 31 


liqucfacicns. 

10 34 

10.36 

8 37 

5.26 


mycoidcs. 

7 93 


9 22 

11.88 



TABLE 12 

Summary oj tables 7 to 11 showing the increase of ammonia nitrogen compounds not 
precipitated by pkosphotungstic add and peptones by the action of spedfic 
organisms in syrUhetic butter held at room temperature for 60 days 



AMMONIA 

NITROOEK NOT 

precipitated 

BY PH08PII^>- 
TUHG8TIC ACID 

peptones 

panis.. . 

1 08 

13.76 

18 66 

viscosa. . . . 

1.79 

14 45 

18.04 

vulgaris. 

0 69 

10 27 

10 36 

megatherium. 

1 43 

18.13 

15 36 

butyricus. 

1,79 

18 75 

0 09 

coli... 

0.50 

6 15 

3.76 

mesentericus. 

0.59 

14.83 

6.96 

acidi lactis. 

0.66 

6.35 

0.08 

liquefaciens. 

2.14 j 

15.09 

3.03 

mvcoides. 

1.13 

10.09 

9.65 


Throughout the tables, only the specific names of organism will 
be used. 

Comments of results from daia in tables 1 to 6. The production 
of acidity as determined by titration of most organisms reached 
the maximum acidity during the first period of fifteen days. 
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Panis, mycoides, subtilis, and aerogenes continued to increase 
the acidity until the end of the third period of forty-five days. 
This increase was very slight during the second to the third 


TABLE 13 

Acidity produced by the respective specific organisms inoculated in sterile butter 
held in cold storage at 0 ® to 



30 OATS 
HELD 

00 PATS 
HELD 

90 DAYS 
HELD 

120 DAYS 
HELD 

CONTBOL 


per cenf 

per cent 

percent 

percent 

pereerU 

panis. 

0 018 

0.019 

0.020 

0.016 

0.018 

viscosis. 

0 027 

0.030 

0.026 

0.049 


vulgaris. 

0 013 

0 014 

0.013 

0.016 


megatherium. 

0 009 

0.011 

0.012 

0.015 


butyricus. 

0.004 

0.008 

0.010 

0.017 


coli. 

0 068 

0.117 

0.125 

0.135 

0.036 

mesentericus. 

0 072 

O.IOS 

0.112 

0.099 


lactis. 

0.108 

0.207 

0.224 

0.244 


liquefaciens. 

0.072 

0.145 

0.144 

0.140 


mvcoides. 

0.063 

0.126 

0.185 

0.135 



TABLE 14 

Ammonia produced by the respective specific organisms inoculated in sterile butter 
held in cold storage at 0 ® to 



30 DATS 
storaos 

panis. 

percent 

0.252 

viscosa. 

migm 

vulgaris. 

Kill 

megatherium. 


butyricus. 

0.184 

coli. 

0.420 

mesentericus. 

0.42 

lactis. 

0.310 

liquefaciens. 

0.425 

mycoides. 

0.358 


60 DATS 
STORAOS 

90 DATS j 
STORAOS 

120 DATS 
STORAOS 

CONTROL 

per cent 


percent 

percent 

0.193 


1.34 

0.192 

0.546 


1.01 


0.319 

0.757 

0.757 


0 386 

0.300 

0.840 


0.512 

0.462 

1.17 


0.580 


0 5S8 


0.330 

0.625 

0,714 


0.170 

0.312 

0.357 


1.010 

1.00 

0.89 


1.258 

1 1.331 

1.348 



period; evidently the acidity reached its maximum at the end 
of thirty days incubation. 

In the summary of table 6 the production of ammonia, amino 
acids and peptones is strikingly drown when the organisms are 
grown in milk as the media. All organisms producing a high 
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per cent of ammonia were likewise active in producing aminn 
acids and peptones, there being some exceptions to the propor¬ 
tion of ammonia, amino acids and peptone. The highest per 

TABLE 15 

Nitrogen compounds not precipitated by pho photungstic acid produced by the 
respective specific organisms inoculated in sterile butter held in cold storage 

at 0 ® to 4^C. 



30 DAYS 
BTOBAQ^ 

60 DAYS 
BTOBAOB 

90 days 

STORAGE 

120 DAYS i 
storage 

CONTROL 


per cent 

per ctnl 

per e nt 

per eeyit 

per cent 

panis. 

6 64 

11 01 

13 361 

27 40 

6 64 

viscosa.! 

7 14 1 

6 64 

8.82 

19 57 1 


vulgaris. 

4 20 < 

540 

11.67 

23 10 


megatherium. 

9 40 

11 03 

13 03 

13.70 


butyricus. 1 


7.56 

10 42 1 

14.30 


coli. 

3.20 

4.46 

5 00 

5 16 

5 00 

mesentericus. 

b.m 

8.04 

8.93 

9 82 


lactis. 

5 35 

4.50 

1 5 80 

6 24 


liquefaciens. 

7 50 

9 28 

9 47 

10 71 


my CO ides. 

6 43 

9.19 

9 46 

9 00 



TABLE 18 


Nitrogen compounds not predpitakd by saturated solution of zinc sulphate by the 
action of the respective specific organisms inoculated in sterile butter held in 
cold storage at 0 ® to 4^C. 



30 DAYS 
STORAGE 

60 DAYS 
STORAGE 

90 DAYS 1 
STORAGE 

120 DAYS 
STORAGE 

CONTROL 


per cent 

percent 

per cent 

j)ercent 

percent 

panis. 

11.76 1 

21 43 

23,20 

47.07 

7 06 

viscosis. 

8 41 

8 57 

9 91 

30.75 


vulgaris. 

8.40 

9.41 

13.76 

35.98 


megatherium. 

11.76 

12.77 

15.30 

39.15 


butyricus. 


14 45 

13.61 

17.14 


coli. 

8 30 

11.25 

11,61 

12.32 


mesentericus. 

9.20 

14.82 

15.35 

16.07 


lactis. 

9,20 

10.35 

11.61 

12.85 


liquefaciens. 

11.60 

12.60 

15.17 

16.07 


mycoides. 

9.55 

11.07 

11.60 

12.05 



cent of ammonia produced was that by ichthyosma. Likewise 
this organism produced the highest per cent of amino acids but 
not of peptone. 
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Comments of results from data in tables 7 to 12, organisms in 
synthetic butter held ai room temperature and in tables IS to 18, 
synthetic butter held in cold storage, time of holding sixty and 


TABLE 17 

Nitrogen compounds as peptones produced by the respective specific organisms 
inocidated in simile huiter held in cold storage at 0 ® to 



30 OATS 
BTOBA6S 

60 DAYS 
BTOllAQS 

90 DAYS 
8TORAOB 

130 OATS 
STOBAOB 

control 


percent 

percent 

percent 

per cent 

percent 

panis. i 

5.12 

10.42 

9,69 

19.67 

0.42 

viscosis. 

1.27 

1.93 

1.09 

11.18 


vulgaris. 

4.20 

4.01 

2 09 

12 88 


megatherium. 

2.36 

1.74 

2.27 

25.45 


butyricus. 


6.89 

3.19 

2.84 


coU. 

5 10 

6.79 

6 61 

7.15 


mesentericus. 

3 31 

6.78 

6.42 

6.26 


lactis. 

3.85 

5.85 

5.81 

6.61 


liquefaciens. 

4.10 

3.32 

6.70 

5.14 


mycoides. 

3.12 

1.88 

2 40 

4 05 



TABLE 18 


Summary of tables 11 to 16 showing the increase of ammonia^ nitrogen, compounds 
not precipitated by phosphotungstic acid and peptones by the action of 
specific organisms in synthetic butter held in cold storage for 160 days 



AMMONIA 

NITROOEN NOT 
PRECIPITATED i 
BY PHOBPHO" 
T0NG8TIC ACTD 

PEPTONES 




per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

panis. 



1.148 

20.76 

19.25 

viscosa . 



0.818 

12.93 

10.76 

vulgaris. 



0.565 

16.46 i 

12.46 

megatherium.... 

. 


0.648 

7.06 

25.03 

butyricus. 



0.978 

7.66 

2 42 

coli. 



0.396 

0.17 

6.73 

mesentericus. 



0.523 

4.82 

5.83 

lactis. 



0.165 

1.24 

6.19 

liquefaciens. 

m 


0.698 

5.71 

1.72 

mycoides. 



1.156 

4.00 

2.63 


one hundred and twenty days, respectively. In the synthetic butter 
there was a continued increase in the acidity of all organisms 
studied. S. lactis produced an acidity of 0.34 per cent during 
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storage of sixty days at 20°C., table 7. In the synthetic butter 
held at 0° to 4°F. for a period of one hundred and twenty days, 

TABLE 19 

A comparison of the actions of proteolytic organisms on the proteins in milk at room 
temperaturef synthetic butter held at room temperalurey 20^C. and synthetic 
butter held in cold storage 0° to 4°C. 


OROANISMS 

NITBOOFN NOT PLECIPITaTED BT 
PIIOBPHOTUNOSTIC ACID 

nitrogen as PEPTONES 

Mlik 

Synthetic butter 

Mx!k 

Synthetjc butter 

R(X)m 
temper r»«- 
ture 

Room 

tempera' 

tore 

Cold 

storage 

Room 

tempera¬ 

ture 

R<K>m 

tempera¬ 

ture 

Cold 

storage 

At end of 
45 days 

At end of 
60 day* 

At end of 
120 days 

At end of 
45 days 

At end of 
60 days 

At end of 
120 days 


per cent 

per cent 

percent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

•an is 

13 53 

13 76 


8.79 

18 66 

19 25 

ulgaris . 

5 27 

10 27 


0 90 

10 36 

10.76 

legatherium 

24 19 

IS 13 


4 83 

15.36 

25 03 

lesentericus 

15 00 

14 83 

4 82 

20 62 

6 96 

5 83 

qiiefaciens 

26 93 

15 09 

5 71 

17 36 

3 03 

1 72 

lycoides 

15 06 

1 10.09 

1 

4.00 

17 92 

9 65 

2 63 

Average . 

16 65 

12 02 

9 30 

11.70 

10 06 

10 90 


TABLE 20 

Acidity of the inoculated milk and synikeiic butters at the end of the respective 
periods of incubation 

Tabulated for the purpose of comparing the acidity produced by these proteolytic 
organisms with results as shown in table 19 


ORaANXSMS 

MILS 

SYNTHETIC BUTTER 

Room 

temperature 

Room 

temperature 

Cold storage 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

panis. 

0 450 

mSm 


vulgaris. . 

0 108 

■EH 

i 

megatherium. 

0 414 

0 022 

A 

mesentericus. 

0 560 

0 248 


liquefaciens. 

0 675 

0 101 

0 140 

mycoides. 

0 540 

0.125 

0 135 

Average. 

0.458 

0.109 

0.07 


S. lactis produced an acidity of 0.244 per cent. The same rela¬ 
tive increase in acidity followed when the butter was stored at 
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room temperature for sixty days as when stored at 0® to 4®C. 
except for B. panis migula, Proteus vulgaris and B. megatherium 
which produced no acidity as shown by the control. 

The production of ammonia by the respective organisms is 
shown in tables 8 and 14. In each instance there was a gradual 
increase of ammonia by the organisms whether butter was held 
at room temperature or in cold storage and this quite uniformly, 
there being few exceptions. It is to be noted that B. panis migula 
and B. mycoides produced as much ammonia when butter was 
held for sixty days at room temperature as when held at 0° to 
4°C. for one hundred and twenty days. 

That there was a continual increase of both the amino acids 
and peptones during storage is clearly shown in tables 9 and 11 
for butter stored at room temperature, and in tables 15 and 17 
for butter stored at 0° to 4°C., there being few exceptions. It is 
especially to be noted that organisms active in ammonia produc¬ 
tions were also correspondingly active in hydrolizing the proteins 
to amino acids and peptones. 

In this investigation the hydrolysis of milk proteins in milk and 
synthetic butters into simple compounds during a period of 
forty-five, sixty and one himdred and twenty days is shown in 
table 19. The organisms are selected for the reason that they 
were used in both the milk and synthetic butters. 

DISCUSSION 

In the study of the action of proteolytic organisms we are 
concerned with end and cleavage products formed. The com¬ 
position of the media at the beginning and the chemical changes 
produced during the investigation furnishes evidence as to the 
character and progress of the changes brought about by organ¬ 
isms used. 

It is to be noted that all organisms producing ammonia hy- 
drolized a corresponding amount of proteins into amino acids and 
peptones. While there is considerable variation in the ratio of 
th^ cleavage products for different organisms, this variation 
may be accounted for if we consider the proteolytic action of 
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enzymes. In our comparison of the changes brought about by 
six proteolytic organisms during the respective periods of holding, 
we would, according to the law of mass action, expect a much 
greater per cent of protein in milk hydrolized than in the synthetic 
butter, there being in milk 3 per cent protein and in the synthetic 
butter, 0.6 per cent. Several important factors are involved in 
explanation of this difference. It has been shown by Sears, 
Jones and Kendall and co-workers that in presence of a utilizable 
carbohydrate, as dextrose, at least some bacteria do not secrete 
proteolytic enzymes. In the hydrolysis of lactose we have both 
dextrose and galactose which may in a great measure account for 
the retarded proteolysis of the proteins in the milk. The milk 
contains approximately 5 per cent lactose while the S3’nthetic 
butter contains 1 per cent. 

The other factor, the acidity of the media seems more evident 
in influencing the proteolytic changes. For the six organisms 
the average acidity of milk was 0.458 per cent at the end of forty- 
five days, at room temperature; that of synthetic butter 0.109 
per cent at the end of sixty days at room temperature, and that 
of synthetic butter 0.07 per cent at the end of one hundred and 
twenty days at 0° to 4°C. The average per cent of acidity of the 
milk and synthetic butter at room temperature is approximately 
proportional to the concentration of the lactose. The high 
acidity in milk unquestionably influenced the normal develop¬ 
ment of the organisms as well as the activity of the enzj'mes. 

The proteolytic enzymes formed by bacteria may be either 
tryptic or peptic or both, the action of the enzymes on proteins 
producing amino acids in addition to peptones, suggests the 
presence of tryptic enzymes. There is no evidence as 3 "et to show 
that each group has an optimum activity at a certain degree of 
acidity or alkalinity, nor that all proteol 3 rtic organisms secrete 
enzymes of the same character. 

In our study of B. panis migula (5), we found that when the 
acidity reached 0.46 per cent, both the production of acidity and 
proteolytic action ceased. The preliminary work suggests the 
possibility and fruitfulness of a more extended investigation of 
specific organisms and their enzymes. The influence of the 
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hydrogen-ion concentration on bacterial enzymes, the presence 
or absence of carbohydrates have not as yet been studied to 
warrant an o prion prediction. 
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VARIATIONS IN THE SUSCEPTIBILITY OF THE FAT 
IN DRY WHOLE MILKS TO OXIDATION WHEN 
STORED AT VARIOUS TEMPERATURES AND IN 
VARIOUS ATMOSPHERES* 

GEORGE E. HOLM, P. A. WRIGHT and GEORGE R. GREENBANK 

Research Laboratories, Bureau of Dairy Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Practical experience has shown that there is no great improve¬ 
ment in keeping quality of stored butters unless temperatures 
below 0°C. are used. Relatively low temperatures are therefore 
employed even when the period of storage is short. 

The idea seems prevalent that in the case of dry whole milks 
a low temperature of storage is not an important factor. The 
work of Dahle and Palmer (1) is the only one reported wherein 
the effect of temperatures upon the rate of deterioration in dry 
whole milks has been noted. Their results are qualitative in 
nature only. They state that “the temperature at which the 
powders are stored proved to be an important factor. Not a 
great deal of difference was observed between powders stored at 
4° and 20“C., but a great difference was observ’ed when powders 
were stored at 37°C.” 


EXPERIMENTAL 

A commercial sample of dry whole-milk powder was divided 
into two parts. One part of 1.54 per cent moisture content was 
divided into six samples, and each was stored at various tempera¬ 
tures ranging from 3° to 30°C. The other half of the commercial 
sample was divided into small lots and adjusted to higher mois- 
contents. The final moisture contents ranged from 2.60 
to 3.40 per cent. Six samples from this lot were stored at the 
same temperatures as the samples of lower moisture content. 
The susceptibility to oxidation or the induction period of each 

* Presented at the meeting of the American Dry Milk Institute, Indianapolis, 
Ind., October 3,1925. Received for publication June 18,1926. 
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sample was determined from time to time over a period of six 
months. (Lower induction period indicates increased suscepti¬ 
bility to oxidation.) The results of these experiments are shown 
in figures 1 and 2. 

The first noticeable difference in the results with low and 
relatively high moisture content powders is that in the samples 
of low moisture content the increased susceptibility is greatest 
in the first sixty days of storage, while in those of higher moisture 



Fig. 1. Showing thb Incbease in Susceptibiutt or the Fat in Milk Fowdek 
or Low Moisture Content to Oxidation During Storage at 
Various Teuperatureb 

content the rate of deterioration is retarded during the first 
sixty days, but thereafter it is more rapid for the higher tempera¬ 
tures. Tlie rate is more r^:ular at lower temperatures. There 
is an indication that low temperatures retard the reaction ftmda- 
mentally concerned in the oxidation when free moisture is present. 
Though the results shown in figure 2 are too incon^tent within 
themselves to warrant g^ific conclusions or calculations as to 
the effect of different moisture contents, a goieral comparison 
of the results with high and low moisture contents confirms our 
former observations that free moisture retards the rate of de- 
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terioration (2). This point is discussed later. In each case, 
for some unknown reason, results with sample 6 differ from those 
of the other samples, and this sample is therefore not considered 
representative of each lot. 

Though the moisture content of the samples used in obtaining 
the values shown in figure 1 are not considered optimum for the 
best keeping quality of this milk, a further study of these values 
gives an idea of the temperature effects upon the rate of the 



Fig. 2. Showing the Increase in Susceptibility of the Fat in Milk Powder 
OF Relatively High Moisture Content to Oxidation During 
Storage at Various Temperatures 


oxidation reaction where it is not complicated by the presence 
of any appreciable amount of free moisture. 

The rates of increased susceptibility to oxidation (lowered 
induction periods) shown in figure 1 are measured by the angles 
represented by a, which the line for each sample forms with the 
ordinate. The greater the angle the less rapid is the rate of 
increased susceptibilities, and vice versa. Thus for sample 1 
stored at 3°C. the rate is conaderably less (greater angle a) 
than it is for sample 5 at 26°C. (smaller angle a). Numerical 
values for the rates of susceptibility changes are therefore ob- 
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tained by ascertaining the tangents of each angle. When these 
values are plotted against the temperatures of storage the rela¬ 
tive value of each temperature over the higher temperature is 
noted. 

Figure 3 indicates a regular increased keeping quality for each 
5°C. decrease in the storage temperature between 25° and 10°C. 



Fig. 3. Showing the Changes in TiMB-SoscEPTiBiuTy Relationship with 
' Tbmpebatube of Stokagk 


Below 10°C. a marked increase in keeping quality is shown for 
each 5°C. decrease in storage temperature. 

It may be stated that the dry whole milk of exceedingly low 
moisture content stored at 3°C. increased in susceptibility at 
approximately one-half the rate of the sample stored at 25°C. 
(tangents 1.45 and 0.72 respectively). This is also graphically 
shown in figure 1. A drop in the induction periods to any 
chosen value requires approximately twice as long a storage time 
at 3°C. as it does at 25°C. 
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With regard to dry whole milks of higher moisture content, 
another factor, namely, free moisture, is being dealt with. This 
factor affects the rate of the oxidation. As stated heretofore, 
the results shown in figure 2 are too inconsistent to warrant 
quantitative treatment. This figure, however, indicates that 
the rates are considerably less than those in figure 1, since the 
slopes of curves are greater with respect to the ordinate. Sample 
1 in figure 2 shows a uniform rate of increased susceptibility. 
The tangent of the angle that this line forms with the ordinate is 
4, while that of sample 1 in figure 1 is 1.4. This indicates that 
at S^C. the rate of deterioration of a dry whole milk of exceed¬ 
ingly low moisture content is roughly 3 times as rapid as it is 
in a milk of higher vapor pressure where free moisture is present. 
The average rate of increased susceptibility for nos. 4 and 5 after 
eighty-five days storage is approximately equal to the rate of 
sample 1 (stored at 3°C.) and of figure 1, as expressed by the 
values of their slopes, 1.44 and 1.40 respectively. These figures 
indicate that moisture is a very critical factor in the study of 
keeping quality, especially in the region of 1.5 and 2.5 per cent. 

I'hese results confirm conclusions which the authors have 
reached in a previous work—that the optimum moisture content 
for spray powders of good solubility with respect to keeping 
quality is l)etween 2 and 3 per cent. For powders with reduced 
solubility the optimum moisture content for increased keeping 
quality would be somewhat less, the vapor pressures being the 
same. 

The subject of storage of products containing fats and oils, 
in vacuum or in inert gases, is one of considerable interest to the 
industry. Previous experiments with materials stored in carbon 
dioxide and in vacuum had given indefinite results. With a more 
accurate method available for measuring the changes that under¬ 
lie deterioration and with a better knowledge of factors to be 
controlled, attempts again were made to determine quantitatively 
the rates of changes in susceptibility to oxidation during a 
storage in air, in partial vacuum, and in carbon dioxide. 

Samples of the same dry whole milks of low and high moisture 
content were used in this experiment as were used in our previous 
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expenments upon temperature of storage. All samples were 
stored at temperatures ranging from 21® to 23®C. Samples were 
opened from time to time and the susceptibility to oxidation 
(induction period) was determined. The time when the first 
off odor was perceptible was also noted and is designated with 
an X in figure 4. An increase in the intensity of off odor is 
designated by an increase in the size of the character. 



Fia. 4. Showing the Efitect of Various Atmospheres upon the Susceptibii/- 
m or THE Fat in Milk Powder to Oxidation during Storage 

No great difference was noted between storage in partial 
vacuum and in air. Figure 4 indicates that for high and low 
moisture their relative values are reversed. In each case, 
however, storage in carbon dioxide proved the least efficient, 
the rate of susceptibility increase (lower induction period) being 
greater than for the other conditions shown. When judged by 
the olfactory sense dry whole milk stored in carbon ^oxide 
always produced off odors and flavors before they were detectable 
in the samples stored in air or in partial vacuum. 
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These results are in accordance with what might be expected 
when the question is considered in the light of the effect of 
carbon dioxide upon soaps. It has been shown (3) that carbon 
dioxide can affect the splitting or hydrolysis of soaps (sodium 
salts of the fatty acids) and it seemed probable that the glycer¬ 
ides (glycerine + fatty acids) might also be affected in the same 
manner. This would produce free acids which are catalysts for 
the autoxidation of fats. These observations upon dry whole 
milks have been confirmed by results obtained upon pure milk 
fat. 


DISCUSSION 

The relative values for the susceptibility of fats to oxidation 
when stored at various temperatures, as shown in figure 1, were 
obtained upon dry whole milk which had not received clarifying 
treatment. Data previously presented indicated that this 
treatment of a milk materially improved the keeping quality of 
its dry whole milk. What effect this process may have upon 
the reaction involved is not known. The initial change that 
occurs in oxidation is undoubtedly modified greatly by the 
enzymes present, w'hich are to a great extent removed in clarifica¬ 
tion. The reaction dealt with in the clarified product is therefore 
probably one of a different order and affected to a different degree 
by temperature changes. Further work will determine the varia¬ 
tions of changes in the two products at different temperatures. 

Results with dry whole milks of a low and relatively high 
moisture content indicate that free moisture has a decidedly 
retarding effect upon susceptibility to oxidation. For optimum 
keeping quality, therefore, a slight amount of free moisture is 
necessary. Since no two powders manufactured by different 
processes are alike with respect to their water adsorption capac¬ 
ities, each piowder would have its own optimum. 

For spray powders of good solubility the optimum moisture 
content seems to be between 2 and 3 per cent. The upper limit 
which can be used will be determined by several factors, namely, 
at what moisture content hydrolysis is promoted, and at what 
moisture contents solubility is affected by storage. 
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The data upon storage in various atmospheres are too meager 
to furnish any quantitative relationships. Repeated experi¬ 
ments with butteroil have confirmed the observations recorded. 
The results indicate that carbon dioxide can not be classed as 
an inert gas when its effect upon fats and oils are dealt with. 

The results obtained with the samples stored in vacuum 
confirm previous results obtained in this laboratory. They 
indicate that keeping quality is largely dependent upon the 
inherent quality of the fat. The nature of the condition pro¬ 
ducing this inherent keeping quality has been shown to be due 
to some t 3 q)e of loosely boimd oxygen which can not be removed 
by the use of vacuum. The amount of oxygen present in this 
form is usually sufficient to cause perceptible odors and flavors 
when it oxidizes the fat. Experiments with steam treated milk 
fat, reported in a former publication (4), tend to show this fact. 
Later experiments of more direct bearing upon this question are 
bdng published elsewhere (5). 

Cla^cation seems to remove the catalysts necessary to the 
formation of these compounds and therefore improves the inher¬ 
ent quality of the fat. The effect of vacuum storage of a clari¬ 
fied product would probably therefore not be comparable to the 
results reported here. 
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A METHOD OF INTERPRETING THE SCORES OF 
JUDGES OF DAIRY PRODUCTS* 

WALTER V. PRICE 

Department of Dairy InduBtry^ Cornell University^ Ithaca^ New York 

When competent judges are scoring cheese wliich have been 
made for experimental purposes, they are usually urged to place 
their scores upon each cheese without reference to the scores 
which other judges place upon the same cheese. Under such 
circumstances the judges will rarely score the cheese on exactly 
the same scale. The differences which result may be even greater 
than those which will be considered in this discussion. The 
determination of the significance of such scores is difficult and the 
problem is not limited to the scoring of cheese. It is encountered 
whenever an attempt is made to interpret the opinions of judges 
of milk, butter or ice cream when their judgments are recorded as 
numerical values upon more or less variable scales. 

That the scores of the same cheese by different judges do not 
show exact agreement is illustrated in table 1, in which is pre¬ 
sented a summary of the scores which three qualified judges placed 
upon a lot of 117 different cheese. The judges scored the cheese 
independently except when occasional comments were made upon 
exceptional samples. 

Table 1 indicates rather strikingly that these judges agree upon 
neither the average score of the cheese nor upon the amount of 
variation in the scores of the series. 

When the individual scores of each judge were examined, it 
was found that they were not using the same scale of points in 
judging the cheese. This is indicated in table 2 where the extreme 
variations of the judges’ scores are shown. 

From the combined evidence of tables 1 and 2, it is apparent 
that the mental standards of the judges in scoring cheese do not 
coincide. It does not follow that these judges are unable to 

* Received for publication June 1,1926. 
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select the best cheese and the poorest cheese and to place in their 
proper relative positions the cheese of all the intermediate grades. 
It is apparent, however, that the quality of a cheese scored 86 
by A is not the equivalent in quality to the cheese which either 
B or C would designate by the same score. Judge A uses 17.75 
points of score to indicate the same range of quality which B 
scores within a range of 12.50 points and C within 12.75 points. 
A point of score on the scale of points used by each of these judges 
should have the same significance to be comparable. 


TABLE 1 

The mean scores of 117 cheese estimated by three judges 


JUDGE 

MEAN SCORE 

standard DEVIATION 

COEWiriENT OF 
VARIATION 

A 

89.26 ± 0.19 

3.03 ± 0.13 

3.39 

B 

93.25 ± 0.18 

2.91 ± 0.13 

3.12 

C 

89.95 db 0.16 

2.68 ± 0.11 

2,87 


TABLE 2 


The range of scores used by the three judges 


jUDoa 

SCORE or TBE 

BEST CBBESB 

SCORE OF THE 

foorest cheese 

DIFFERENCE IN SCORE 
BETWEEN THE 

BEST and FOORKST 

A 

95.75 

78.00 

17.75 

B 

97.75 

85.25 

12.50 

C 

95.25 

82.50 

12.75 


The fact that these judges examined the same lot of cheese 
must be emphasized. Since the range of score of each judge indi¬ 
cates the difference in quality between the best and the worst 
cheese, it seems logical to assume that the range of score of each 
judge should be numerically equivalent. These ranges of scores 
can be made numerically equivalent by assuming that the range 
in quality exhibited by the cheese of the series is equal to 100 points 
on a new scale in which the poorest cheese scores 0 and the best 
cheese scores 100. On the basis of this aE»umption it can be 
stated that A's range of score, which is 17.75 points, will equal 100 
points on the new scale. B’s range of score and C’s range of 
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score of 12.50 points and 12.75 points respectively, will also equal 
100. The score of any cheese of any judge can now be transposed 
to this common scale of points by a simple calculation which as a 
formula can be stated as: 


100 (s — m) 

X =- 

r 

In this formula x equals the score of the cheese on the scale of 
100; r equals the maximum actual score of the judge minus his 

TABI.E 3 

The actual ami ratio scores of 10 of the 117 cheese examined by the three judges 


ClIKKSK NUU»1«R 

jrDDK V 

1 

JUDGE B 

JUDGE C 


Actuiil aoorc 

1 Uationcore 

Actual 0coro 

liat 10 score 

Actual score 

Ratio score 

1 

91.50 

76 0 

92 50 

58.0 

. 1 

89.25 

52.9 

2 

88.00 

56.3 

94.25 

72 0 

91.50 

70.6 

3 

88 50 

59 1 

92.50 

58 0 

92 00 

74.5 

4 

90 50 

70 4 

96 00 

86 0 

91.00 

66.6 

5 

88.50 

59 1 

95.25 

80 0 

89.50 

54.9 

6 1 

95.75 

100 0 

97.25 

96.0 

95.25 

100.0 

7 

90.75 

71.8 

94.50 

74 0 

91.00 

66.6 

8 

94.25 

91 5 

95.75 

84.0 

95.00 

98.0 

9 

95 50 

98.6 

96 75 

92 0 

95.00 

98.0 

10 

93.25 

85 9 

96 25 

88,0 

93 50 

86.3 

Average. 

91.65 1 

76 9 

95 10 

78.8 

92.30 

76.8 


minimum actual score; s equals the actual score of the cheese; 
and m equals the minimum actual score of the judge. 

This “ratio score," as it might be called, indicates the quality 
of a cheese relative to the quality of all the other cheese in the lot 
examined. 

To illustrate the application of this formula, the actual scores 
of judges A, B, and C on ten cheese selected at random from the 
117 examined are presented in table 3 with the equivalent ratio 
scores calculated from the value of r and m given in table 2. 
Judge A, for example, gives cheese no. 1 in table 3 an actual score 
of 91.50. His maximum actual score, 95.75, less his minimum 
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actual score, 78.00, gives a value for r of 17.75. Substituting 
in the formula: 

. 100 - 76.00) _ 

17.76 

This ratio score method of interpreting the significance of the 
scores of the cheese judges is not advanced with the idea that it is 
a perfect solution of the problem but rather as a tentative ap¬ 
proach toward a common method of showing the results of ex¬ 
perimental work where the quality of the product is involved. 
The method may be criticized adversely because it depends on 
the extreme range of the actual scores. Judges may allow their 
liking for a good product to influence unduly their highest score 
and may also cut too severely the score of the poorest sample. 
On the other hand this treatment of the judges’ scores gives a 
series of numerical values which indicate the quality of the cheese 
examined on a scale of points common to all the judges. These 
values may be more correctly used than the judges’ actual scores 
in determining the mean, standard deviation or the probable 
error of the series. 



A PHOTOGRAPHIC METHOD FOR OBTAINING 
ACCURATE MEASUREMENTS OF ANIMALS* 

E. W. JENKINS 

Vermont Experiment Station, Burlington, Vermont 

In connection with certain feeding experiments under the 
direction of Prof. H. B. Ellenberger,* it seemed desirable to ob¬ 
tain photographic records of the size and condition of the animals 
at frequent intervals. In pictures of this sort which have been 
made hitherto, the measurements usually have been indicated by 
a background, placed behind the animal, and ruled off in squares, 
or by a screen of intersecting wires placed in front of the animal. 
Both of these methods are open to criticism since they do not give 
a true measurement. I'he ruled background makes the animal 
appear larger than it actually is, while the screen in front reduces 
the apparent size. 

This condition is shown diagrammatically in figure 1. The 
line CC represents most nearly the true measurement of the 
animal, the shorter line AB the size indicated by the screen, 
placed in front, and the longer line A'B' the size as shown on the 
background. 

In order to avoid the error involved by the use of either of the 
two methods just described the writer worked out a method 
which records the actual size of the animal. Bars, scaled off at 
the desired interv'als, were arranged to make a frame entirely 
surrounding the subject so that the animal could be placed in 
such a manner that the plane of the center of its body corre¬ 
sponded with that of the frame which gave the scale of measure¬ 
ment. An ordinary background was used and the frame was so 
made that it could be moved forward or backward and set at any 
desired distance away from the background. The accompanjong 
pictures show the details of the construction of this apparatus. 

* Received for publication January 2,1926. 

»Head, Department of Animal and Dairy Husbandry, University of Vermont 
and Vermont Experiment Station. 
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Figure 2 shows the frame surroimding the animal. The sec¬ 
tion of the frame resting on the platform upon which the animal 
stands is also shown in figure 5. The white marks on this section 
of the frame in this picture indicate the scale of measurement cor¬ 
responding to that on the sides and top of the frame as shown in 
figures 2 and 4. Figure 3 shows the relative position of the frame 
and the animal. The bottom supports of the frame slide back¬ 
ward or forward in grooves and the position of the frame may be 



of Co/f - -' * 

/ 

Posfffof? of Sctc/r^rou/?c/'' 

Fig. 1. The Object to Be Measubed Most Be in the Same Plane as the Scale 

OF Measubement 

readily changed and fastened securely by means of ordinary 
clamps. 

In order to have the camera at the deared place each time, 
an adjustable camera stand was built so that the camera could 
be set at a known* height above the platform. A track was built 
in front of the platform running at exactly right angles to it. 
The platform and track were leveled up so tbat the cam^a would 
be perfectly square with the backgroxmd in whatever petition the 
camera was placed. The slide on the camera stand, and ale» the 
track were marked with a scale so that any position of the camera 
might be recorded and duplicated if desired. 
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Fi(i. 3. Thk Position of the Animal in Relation to the Fuame 
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I'JG 4 Mkasi uemkxts by thk Impkovkb Mkthod 



Fig 5. Miaasuhements by the Ruled Backguouxd Method 
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After the negative is made the squares are ruled off with a 
ruling pen, using waterproof black India ink, and stopping when 
the line strikes any portion of the animal’s body. Thus when the 
prints are made the lines show up white. In the case in question, 
as the calves were black and white, a gray background was used 
which would contrast with both the black and the white. Of 
course if it is desired, the lines can be ruled on the finished print. 

The difference in the size of a six months’ old calf photographied 
against a ruled background and by the improved method is 
shown in figures 4 and 5. Figure 4 illustrates the improved 
method and figure 5 the ruled background. The camera was 
exactly the same distance from the calf in each case but the size 
of the calf as indicated by the scale is quite different. 

Although this method is not quite as simple as those that have 
been previously used, yet it would seem that the increased accu- 
. racy obtained is worth much more than the extra work involved. 



STUDIES ON YEASTS IN DAIRY PRODUCTS 

II. GENERAL GROUPING OF THE MORE NUMEROUS TYPES 
W. A. CORDES* AND B. W. HAMMER 

One of the objects of the studies that have been carried out by 
the dairy section of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station on 
the yeasts found in dairy products has been the eventual develop¬ 
ment of a system of classificaton that will make possible the easy 
and accurate identification of yeast cultures isolated. Because 
of the wide range of forms found among the yeasts such a classifica¬ 
tion necessitates a separation of the organisms into groups with 
those in each group having relationships, more or less close, 
that naturally throw them together. A grouping that has been 
in use for several years is herein presented with the idea that it 
may serve as a starting point in the development of a scheme of 
classification for the yeasts foimd in dairy products; a rearrange¬ 
ment and further division of the groups is to be expected but can 
only be made as a result of a detailed study of the organisms 
belonging to each. 

The organisms in certain of the groups have been studied in 
considerable detail while ihose in other groups have not. The 
results obtained indicate that the grouping adopted, although 
incomplete, is of help in a consideration of the yeasts isolated 
from milk and cream and their derivatives. 

Grouping of yeasts found in dairy products 

A. Group 1. Yeasts producing conspicuously colored colonies, 
a. Producing pink colonies. 

Includes Torula glutinis and also other forms. 

2a. Not producing pink colonies. 

b. Haying yellow colonies due to associative action with Aspergillus 
niger. 

Various species of yeasts are here involved. 

2A. Yeasts not producing conspicuously colored colonies. 

B. Group II. Yeasts producing dull, spreading, irregular-edged colonies 
on whey agar. 

> Formerly assistant in dairying, Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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a. Growth very thin on whey agar; action on sweet milk inconspicuous. 

Includes My coderma monoea. 

2a. Growth on whey agar flat but not thin as under rapid digestion 
of sweet milk. 

Includes a type commonly found but not yet described. 

2B. Yeasts not producing dull, spreading, irregular-edged colonies on whey 
agar. 

C. Group III. Yeasts showing white, smooth-edged colonies and 
pronounced gas formation in milk, 
a. Optimum near 37®C.; cells oval. Torula cremoris, 

2a. Growth slow if at all at 37°C., but good at 30^*0.; cells spher¬ 
ical. Torula spkaerica. 

2C. Group IV. Yeasts showing white, smoothed-edged colonies but no 
gas formation in milk—common white yeasts, 
a. Gas produced is saturated sucrose bouillon. 

Includes Torula lactis^condenai, and probably other forms. 
2a. No gas in saturated sucrose bouillon. 

Includes a great variety of species many of which produce 
no change in sweet milk. 

Groups I and II are separated from the other groups on the 
basis of the appearance of the colonies; this is done primarily 
for the reason that the first information in regard to a culture iso¬ 
lated relates to its colony appearance and accordingly any division 
that can be made on such a basis is very desirable. The division 
of the organisms not included in groups I and 11 cannot be made 
on the colony basis because there ^is nothing characteristic, but 
the organisnos belonging to group III can easily be separated from 
those of group IV by inoculating into litmus milk and examining 
for gas formation; after some little experience the organisms of 
group III can be recognized by the odor produced in pure cultures 
in agar, milk, or other materials. Group IV is really a catchall 
group which further studies are certain to divide up; the organisms 
in this group apparently present the greatest difficulties from the 
standpoint of an adequate classification. 

The groups established in the scheme are believed to be ar¬ 
ranged in such a way that the one to which a given organism 
belongs can be determined in the easiest possible manner. The 
group of colored colony yeasts is put first because one of the most 
striking and easily noticed characters of a colony is its color; in 
yoimg colonies the color production may not be as pronounced 
as in older ones, but any grouping involving cultural characters 
must necessarily be dependent on cultures that had been allowed 
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a reasonable time to develop. In subsurface colonies the color 
of the pink yeasts is often not as pronoimced as in surface colonies 
but ordinarily it is intense enough to be easily recognized in 
plates that are several days old. The dull, spreading, irregular- 
edged colony distinguishing group II is another striking character 
that is quite easily recognized and readily distinguished from the 
smooth-edged, shiny colonies found with the remaining groups. 
Groups III and IV cannot be separated on the colony basis but 
group III is characterized by lactose fermentation and this is 
easily determined by observing the changes occurring in inocu¬ 
lated milk. The odor produced during the lactose fermentation 
is quite characteristic so that the organisms belonging to group III 
can often be selected on this basis also. 

Group rV, the common white yeasts, is the group which experi¬ 
ence suggests will be certain to require further division. There 
are wide variations in the yeasts here included but the work so 
far done does not suggest any very logical basis for division. Dis¬ 
tinct species can easily be separated but any relationship between 
these is not as yet clearly evident. The formation of gas from 
strong sucrose solutions, e.g., saturated sucrose bouillon, is a 
suggested basis for the first divimon, mainly because the yeasts 
effecting this change are so important in the sweetened condensed 
milk industry; however, th'ere seem to be organisms that can 
ferment saturated sucrose bouillon that cannot ferment sweetened 
condensed milk. 

The grouping i^ven does not include all the yeasts that can be 
isolated from dairy products, but does include those that have 
been isolated oft^ enough to be considered of significance. 
Por example, a yeast producing a brown color was isolated from 
cream and there is no provision for this in the scheme of grouping, 
although a place could easily be provided. This yeast, however, 
has never been found again and while it is of interest because of 
the rarity of yeasts producing a brown color, a study of only one 
culture cannot give an adequate idea of it so that its description 
had best be Mt until other cultures are found or some special 
importance seems attributable to it. Descriptions of organisms 
based on only one culture cannot take into account the variations 
occurring in the species and are thus likely to lead to needless 
conftmon in the hterature. 



THE USE OF VARIOUS FORMS OF OXYGEN IN THE 
TREATMENT OF ABNORMAL FERMENTATION 
IN SWISS CHEESE* 

K. J. MATHESON, A. J. BOYER, and DONALD H. WARREN 

Research Laboratories^ Bureau of Dairy Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D, 

One of the most common difficulties encountered in the manu¬ 
facture of Swiss cheese is the development of the so-called nissler 
fermentation. A nissler fermentation is one in which the gas- 
producing organisms are present in such numbers or in such a 
state that the ordinary lacto bacilli in the whey rennet or “Lab,” 
or the bulgaricus starter fail to hold the gas-producing organisms 
in check, and as a result the cheese does not have a firm, solid 
curd but is filled with numerous small holes sometimes one- 
sixteenth to one-eighth of an inch in diameter. Such a cheese is 
spoken of as a nissler, or a cheese with a thousand eyes. When 
a very vigorous and rapid fermentation takes place while the 
cheese is on the press so that the cheese huffs and may spread over 
the side of the press hoop, it is spoken of as a pressler cheese. 
Either of these fermentations may result from overripe or dirty 
milk, from contamination through unclean utensils, or even from 
the use of overripe or gassy “Lab” or “sour.” The prevalence of 
these abnormal fermentations follows the seasonal temperatures 
closely. In general, the highest percentage occurs during the 
summer months; the lowest in the spring, fall, and winter months. 

At Grove City, Pa., where milk is delivered once a day, result¬ 
ing formerly in a high percentage of nissler cheese during the 
summer months, it has been found that during this period the 
number of such cheeses could be reduced to a comparatively 
low percentage by chilling the milk to 60°F. as soon as it reaches 
the creamery. In the case of milk delivered once a day, the 
nissk* fermentation often manifests itself while the cheese is 

* RMWTed for publieatioa June 15,1926. 
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on the press and is ordinarily determined by sounding with a large 
spoon. In this case no huffing is in evidence. If a cheese sounds 
more or less over the entire surface instead of in one or two spots, 
it will very likely prove to be a nissler. Occasionally a cheese will 
soimd over the entire surface and still not show any indications of 
gas except within an inch or so of the edge. Such a condition 
may be brought about as a result of too rapid cooling or of too 
frequent turning while on the press. When a cheese sounds in 
only one or two spots it is probably an indication of whey pockets 
which, as the name suggests, are merely isolated areas wherewhey 
collects and is not properly expelled. 

Another means of determining whether or not a cheese is a 
nissler is by examining it with a small Roquefort trier at the time 
it is removed from the brine tank. If no holes are present in 
cheese made from milk delivered once a day, it probably is not a 
nissler, although this fennentation may occasionally develop later 
in the curing process. 

In case of abnormal fermentations in cheese made from milk 
delivered twice a day, the cheese seldom sounds while on the press; 
and very careful examination is often required later to detect the 
minute holes which, when present, are a fairly certain indication 
of a nissler condition. Some manufacturers claim that these pin 
holes do not develop for sfeveral days after the cheese has been 
removed from the brine tank. 

Pasteurization has been used to a limited extent in an effort to 
control these types of fermentation. A patented process, how¬ 
ever, prevents the general use of the holding system of pasteuriza¬ 
tion of milk for the manufacture of Swiss cheese. Results ob¬ 
tained by the holding system of pasteurization have not always 
proved satisfactory as the cheese manufactured after the milk 
has been pasteurized often cracks or checks internally, and at 
times an abnormal fermentation may even develop causing it to 
be no better than a No. 2 grade. In general, pasteurization of 
milk for making this kind of cheese tends to delay the eye forma¬ 
tion until the curd has lost some of its normal elasticity; and as a 
result, the cheese either checks or has a tendency toward becom¬ 
ing glaesler. A glassier cheese is one that usually cracks or splits 
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crosswise to the flat surface, or one near the surface of which small 
checks form which frequently are only an inch or so in length. 
Unless the cheese is made on an extensive scale the cost of equip¬ 
ment and the extra labor required makes the pasteurization of 
milk for Swiss cheese impractical for the average factory. 

In factories receiving milk once a day it appears that it is the 
anaerobic rather than the coli-aerogenes types of organisms 
which are primarily responsible for these abnormal fermentations. 

At present the most practical means of controlling these abnor¬ 
mal fermentations is by the production of clean, quickly cooled 
milk and the use of an active, pure bulgaricus culture. Even 
when these conditions prevail, cheeses of either thenisslerorpress- 
ler type sometimes result. 

Since bacteriological studies have often indicated the presence 
of anaerobic spore-forming bacteria in the milk and cheese, the 
use of some form of oxygen as the means of treating milk sug¬ 
gests itself. By adding gas-producing anaerobic cultures to milk, 
studies have been made on the effect of the use of ozone, oxygen 
and aeration in checking subsequent gassy fermentations in 
Swiss cheese. 

THE USE OF OZONE IN THE TREATMENT OF MILK 

Attention was first directed toward the possibility of utilizing 
gas in the treatment of abnormal fermentation occurring in milk 
as a result of an article on this subject by Emil Weiner and W. 
Freund (Vergl. W. Freund, Chem. Ztg., 1911, S. 905; and Weiner 
klin. Wochenschr., 1910, Nr. 26). A summary of Weiner’s 
results is as follows: Very good results were obtained in the 
sterilization of milk by first atomizing the milk and then blowing 
through it a very strong concentration of ozonized air (0.03 to 
0.4 gram per cubic meter) and following this by reatomizing the 
milk and blowing it thoroughly with sterile air so as to drive off 
the surplus ozone. In this way it is clmmed that the treated milk 
was absolutely freed from all pathogenic bacteria. It appears 
that the acid bacteria of milk were not much affected but that the 
ozone was extremely active toward foreign organisms. Further 
claims are made that when milk is treated in this way, the taste 
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and odor of the milk are not affected, nor are the vitamins or 
proteins. Doctor Freund also used ozone in his attempts to 
sterilize milk by running ozonized air through milk for a period of 
ten minuteSi. This treatment rendered the taste and odor of the 
milk so offensive that it could not be used for practical purposes. 
In order to use ozone it is necessary to atomize the milk so as to 
expose a maxim tim surface. It is also essential to dispose imme¬ 
diately of the surplus ozone by reatomizing the milk and blowing 
it with sterilized air. 

The practicability of atomizing milk in order that it might he 
more effectively treated with ozone and further treated with 
sterile air did not seem to offer any possibilities, at least so far as 
the manufacture of Swiss cheese is concerned. There seemed a 
possibility that the injurious effects of the ozone might be dissi¬ 
pated during the process of manufacture and curing of cheese. 

METHOD OF TBEATMENT 

All milk used in these experiments was first mixed in a large 
holding, tank, weighed, and equal quantities nm into small ex¬ 
perimental kettles,each holding approximately 700 pounds. The 
milk was thoroughly mixed with the exception of a small portion 
used for standardizing purposes. This milk was put into a kettle 
and heated to the proper temperature, separated, and then equal 
portions added to the experimental kettles. Each kettle re¬ 
ceived similar quantities of the Bacillus bulgaricus, the eye cul¬ 
ture, and rennet in suitable proportions. In addition to the usual 
Swiss starter a gas-producing spore-forming anaerobe which was 
originally isolated from a Swks cheese was also added. The 
purpose of this organism was to develop a gassy fermentation in 
the cheese. Only one kettle was treated with oxygen, the other 
served as a check. * Each pair of cheeses was manufactured as 
nearly alike as possible. The quantity of milk used each day 
varied somewhat, but usually 4^ to 650 pounds of milk were 
used for each che^e. 

The ozone was prepared by ruzming air first throu^ sulphuric 
acid and then through an ozone machine in which currents of air 
passed between two M^y charged electric plat^. The ozone 
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thus generated was conveyed from the machine to the milk by 
means of a glass tube with connections sealed with paraiBn. The 
ozone was not as a rule run through the milk vigorously but at a 
fairly uniform rate of possibly 15 to 20 cubic feet per half hour 
the milk being stirred meanwhile by means of an agitator. At 
the conclusion of the ozone treatment, air was blown through the 
milk rather vigorously for five to ten minutes. It was possible to 
record only the time at which the ozone was run in, or the number 
of cubic feet of the gas used, since the quantity of ozone actually 
absorbed by the milk could not be measured. As indicated in 
table 1 ozone was run into milk for periods varying from fourteen 
to forty-five minutes. Since the presence of ozone gas coming 
from the milk was easily discernible by its characteristic odor, 
there could be but little question as to when the gas was generated. 
With the exception of a few cases, the same quantity of milk was 
used in each kettle. In these cases the difference in the weight 
of the milk w'as only about 20 pounds so that this variation would 
not seem sufficiently great to influence appreciably the final 
results. 

The ozone w'as run into the milk at temperatures varying from 
3° to 33°C.; in a few cases no record was made of the temperature. 
When this was done the milk was not warmed and seldom ran 
above 12‘’C. In all cases the temperature of the check kettle 
was held as nearly like that of the treated kettle as possible. The 
anaerobic culture was added to the milk just before the introduc¬ 
tion of the ozone gas, the bulgaricus and eye cultures just before 
the addition of the rennet. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

Table 1 gives the results obtained by adding an anaerobic cul¬ 
ture to mUk and treating it with ozone. About 44.44 per cent of 
the cheeses showed no gas, 38.88 per cent showed improvement 
while 16.66 per cent showed no improvement as compared to 
the check cheeses. Seventy-five per cent of the ozonated cheeses 
had an off flavor, while 25 per cent showed no off flavor. 

In many cases the cheeses were huffed so much that the edges 
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Effect of ozone on the flavor and gassy fermentations of Swiss cheese 
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extended over the edge of the hoop and were so badly pressler 
that further experimentation could not be carried on, and they 
were accordingly cut for examination. In a few cases the cheeses 
showed nissler tendencies throughout, but more often the gas 
was only in evidence for a few inches at the edge, or at those 
points where the cheeses cooled the quickest. With large cheeses 
weighing over 100 pounds there is often a difference of from 2° 
to 3°C. between one point of the cheese and another. In a few 
days there was only a trace of gas in the interior, a condition which 
may occasionally happen whether or not gas cultures are added 
to the original milk. The cheese indicated by the positive sign 
in table 1 showed no gas either at the edge or at any point on the 
interior. 

In cheese 3 a whey starter was used instead of the usual skim 
milk starter. In this particular case the acidity was somewhat 
higher than that usually employed with whey starters. A very 
high acidity in either whey or skim milk starter caused by too 
long an incubation period may weaken the organisms to such an 
extent that they fail to function normally. 

In cheese 4 the ozone was nm into the milk for fourteen minutes 
whereas in most cases it was run for about thirty minutes. This 
may have been an insufficient treatment of the milk. 

In cheese 17 the bulgarian culture was added to the milk prior 
to the treatment with ozone instead of later, as was done in all 
other cases. It is possible that the ozone may have influenced 
the development of the bulgarian culture. 

In those cases where an improvement was noted as a result of 
the ozone treatment, the check cheese showed gas to a greater 
distance from the surface, or to a greater degree. 

There was a distinct off flavor in 75 per cent of the ozone-treated 
cheese. The flavor of the cheese was comparable to the charac¬ 
teristic odor of the gas. The intensity of the flavor in the ozonized 
milk cheese seemed to vary somewhat from day to day even 
when the milk was treated in the same manner. Generally, 
however, the defective flavor was so pronounced as to render the 
cheese unmarketable. Four of the ozonized milk cheeses showed 
no noticeable off flavor, but in most cases an impleasant flavor, 
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which failed to disappear during the curing process, developed the 
day after making. 

While the use of ozone might prove an economical means of 
treating milk containing anaerobes, the fact that the resulting 
cheese in most cases showed a distinct off flavor makes it appear 
doubtful whether such a gas could ever be used commercially 
for the treatment of milk used in the manufacture of Swiss cheese. 

THE USE OF OXYGEN IN THE TREATMENT OF THE GASSY 
FERMENTATION IN SWISS CHEESE 

In conducting these experiments oxygen was run into milk 
through a glass tube to which a perforated coil was attached, thus 
allowing a better distribution of the gas. The temperature of 
the milk varied from 6° to 17°C., the qualtity of gas used from 5.5 
to 30 cubic feet per kettle, and the cheeses were made experi¬ 
mentally as with the ozone treatment. Table 2 gives the results 
obtained by adding a pure culture of a spore-forming anaerobe 
to milk and treating it with oxygen. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

Somewhat better results were obtained from the use of about 
20 cubic feet of oxygen instead of 10 cubic feet. However, as in 
the case of the ozone, oxygen did not always check the gassy 
fermentation. Negative results were obtained when oxygen was 
added to the milk at both a high and a low temperature. 

The effect of oxygen in the treatment of milk to which pure 
cultures of gas-producing spore-forming anaerobes were added is 
summarized as follows: 

In about 59.25 per cent of the cheeses made the gas was com¬ 
pletely checked by oxygen, in 22.22 per cent there was an improve¬ 
ment, and in 18.51 per cent no improvement was noted as com¬ 
pared to the check cheeses. 

Nine pairs of experimental cheeses were made on a factory scale. 
One half of them received oxygen, while the remainder were 
used as controls. The milk was first mixed in a holding vat, 
divided, and then manufactured into cheeses as nearly alike as 
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possible. Unfortunately from an experimental standpoint, only 
two cheeses showed nissler tendencies. With these two pairs of 
cheeses there was a striking contrast. In one case the oxygen- 
treated cheese was a good No. 1, in the other case a fancy, whereas 
the untreated cheeses were both No. 2. Neither of the No. 2 
cheeses was, strictly speaking, pin-eyed nissler, but both were 
filled with numerous small eyes perhaps J to J inch in diameter. 
These cheeses were made from 1550 to 1650 pounds of milk; the 
oxygen-treated cheese received 100 cubic feet of the gas in the 
original milk. In the other seven pairs of cheeses there was but 
little difference between the treated and untreated cheeses. The 
results here seem sufficiently favorable to warrant further experi¬ 
mentation to determine just how small a quantity of oxygen might 
be used to give effective results. 

During the initial stage of eye development there was a marked 
contrast in eye formation between the nine pairs of treated and 
untreated cheeses, but upon final examination this earlier im¬ 
provement was less marked except in the two cases above men¬ 
tioned. These cheeses were all cut and sold locally, thus afford¬ 
ing a good opportunity for careful examination. 

One advantage in the use of oxygen is the fact that it has little 
or no injurious effect upon the flavor of the cheese \mder the 
laboratory conditions of the Bureau of Dairy Industry. With 
quantities of oxygen used it would cost about $1.00 to treat the 
milk for 150 to 160 pound cheeses. It is possible that in the 
experiments carried on in the laboratory when gas-producing 
cultures were added their number would be considerably in excess 
of what would normally be foimd in commercial milk. The gas 
cultures were grown in skim milk and thus particles of curd were 
introduced into the milk, a condition which does not afford so 
favorable an opportunity for oxygen treatment as in the case of 
commercial milk. 

THE GEBMICIDAL AND INHIBITOBY ACTION OF OXYGEN 

The action of oxygen on a spore-forming anaerobe used in 
these experiments indicates that the gas has a germicidd and 
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inhibitory action on the organisms as indicated by dilution tests. 
Flasks containing 1000 cc. of milk were sterilized, cooled and 
inoculated with 2.5 per cent of the freshly grown gas-producing 
culture. Oxygen was run into half the flasks for periods of five, 
fifteen, and thirty minutes, while the remainder of the flasks served 
as checks. Dilution tests were then made in freshly sterilized 
milk tubes up to the sixth dilution from both the treated and 
untreated flasks. A period of one half hour was allowed to inter¬ 
vene after the oxygen treatment before transfers were made to 
the milk tubes, which were then placed in an incubator at 37°C. 
Four trials were made with dilution tests as indicated in table 3. 

Dilution tests indicate some germicidal action in the tubes 


TABin 3 

The germicidal and inhibitory action of oxygen on a spore-forming anaerobe as 
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from flasks treated with oxygen for five and fifteen minutes and a 
rather marked action when treated for a period of thirty minutes. 
In one case the milk was sterile, and in another case grow'th 
occurred in the first dilution as a result of the oxygen treatment 
for thirty minutes. 

The original flasks treated with oxygen showed only a little, 
gas, and in the case of the thirty-minute treatment, practically 
none when incubated at 30®C. for twenty-four hours; whereas the 
corresponding check flasks showed the presence of gas to a marked 
degree. The oxygen-treated flasks gave a solid marblelike curd 
and very little if any gas was in evidence even after a period of 
several days. The action of oxygen on the spore-forming 
anaerobes, therefore, appears to be both inhibitory and germicidal. 
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THE EFFECT OF AIB ON THE GASSY FERMENTATION IN SWISS CHEESE 

Several experiments were made to determine what effect 
miming air itself through the milk would have on the gassy fer¬ 
mentation. The results of the following experiment are shown 
in table 4: In cheeses 1 and 2 air was nm into milk by means of 
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a copper coil; in nos. 3, 4, and 5 the air was forced throu^ the 
milk by means of an especially constructed aerator, the purpose 
of which was to insure a maximum aeration of the milk. The 
aerator consisted essentially of a cylinder of two compartments 
separated from each other by means of a perforated ^c of tin 
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containing 75 small holes through which the milk slowly perco¬ 
lated from the upper to the lower chamber. Beneath the level 
of the lower chamber the milk was drawn off by a pipe containing 
a U-shaped bend. Several inches of free space thus existed be¬ 
tween the surface of the milk and the disc. Air was forced into 
the lower chamber by means of a motor-propelled sirocco fan 
which caused the air to come in contact with the milk dropping 
from the upper chamber and then to pass through the perforated 
disc into the milk in the upper chamber. Gas cultures were not 
used in cheeses 4 and 5 as the milk was of poor quality. 

Experiments show that Swiss cheese made from milk treated 
with air showed no improvement with respect to checking gassy 
fermentations. 

SUMMARY 

Ozone and oxygen had a somewhat similar effect in checking 
gassy fermentation in Swiss cheese occasioned by the introduction 
of spore-forming anaerobes and did not interfere with the normal 
functioning of the ripening agents. Within the limits used the 
temperature did not seem to influence appreciably the effective¬ 
ness of these germicides. 

Ozone, however, generally imparted such an objectionable 
flavor to the cheese as to render it unmarketable. 

In the case of oxygen some advantage was observed in intro¬ 
ducing 20 cubic feet of the gas instead of 10 cubic feet. 

In two cases when oxygen was added to milk delivered once a 
day and the cheese was made upon a commercial scale without 
the addition of gas-producing organisms, favorable results were 
observed in checking nissler tendencies. This suggests, at least 
for this particular factory, that the organisms responsible for 
abnormal fermentations were anaerobic in character. 

The action of oxygen, as indicated by dilution and flask tests, 
seemed germicidal as well as inhibitory. 

In the case of air the oxygen appeared to be diluted too much 
to exert any favorable influence upon the gassy fermentation. 

Acknowledgment is given to W. R. Albus for furnishing cul¬ 
tures, and to S. A. Hall and Wm. T. Johnson for assistance in 
trying out the use of oxygen with Swiss cheese on a commercial 
scale. 



THE IMMEDIATE II^LUENCE OF FEEDS UPON THE 
QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF COW’S MILK 

I. THE EFFECT OF GROUND FLAX* 

WM. E. PETERSEN 

Division of Dairy Husbandry, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 

INTRODUCTION 

It is a commonly accepted fact that feeds in general exert no 
specific effect upon the fat percentage m milk over a long period 
of time. It is, however, generally agreed that certain feeds 
will cause a temporary increase in fat percentage which will 
gradually return to normal even though such feed is continuously 
administered. Many also believe that certain feeds will stimu¬ 
late milk production for a short period to a point that cannot be 
maintained by continuous feeding of such feeds. While these 
facts are generally known and substantiated by experimental 
evidence, a search of the literature failed to reveal any evidence 
as to how soon after the administration of a feed the stimulating 
effect occurred upon either the quantity or quality of the milk. 

If the sudden introduction of a feed into the ration will cause an 
immediate increase in the fat percentage, or the amount of milk, 
or both, then it becomes possible to take advantage of this in 
getting more credit for a cow on semi official test‘ than she actu¬ 
ally produced. It is because of this possibility that an investiga¬ 
tion was undertaken at the University of Minnesota to determine 
the immediate effect and the extent to which the quantity and 
quality of cow's milk might be affected by feeding of certain feeds* 

• Received for publication May 20,1926. Pubiiahed with the approval of the 
Director as paper no, 622, Journal ^ries, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

* The present system of semi-ofBcial testing consists of a one or two-day test 
each month by official testing supervisors. The fat percentage found on such 
dairs is applied to the monthly milk production for the monthly fat credit. The 
milk weights found by the official test supervisors serve as a check upon the 
weights reported by the breeder. 
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Ground flax, being a feed commonly thought of as being capable 
of influencing both the quantity and quality of milk, was the first 
studied, and the results of which study are herein reported. 

REVIEW OP LITERATURE 

The question of the effect of various fatty feeds upon the quan¬ 
tity and quality of milk is an old one, and was the subject of much 
of the early investigational work in dairy husbandry. The 
early investigations were conducted from a standpoint of more 
or less permanent effect of continuous feeding of fatty feeds 
upon the quantity and quality of milk. While results of differ¬ 
ent workers were not uniform, the preponderance of evidence was 
to the effect that fatty feeds do not permanently affect the fat 
percentage of milk. Anderson (1) as early as 1899, in reviewing 
the literature to that time and reporting results of his own inves¬ 
tigations, came to that cpnclusion. Of thirteen mvestigations 
reviewed by him, only four were reported as showing an increase 
in fat due to the feeding of fatty feeds. Morgan and co-workers 
(2), summarizing the work in 1904, cited four investigators as 
having secured marked increase in amount of milk and fat per¬ 
centage; thirteen as having secured only slight increases which 
were only temporary; and three as having secured no effects from 
the feeding of fatty foods. 

That some investigators secured positive results and others 
negative results is explained by Stohman and co-workers (3) as 
being due to the fact that individuality of the animals determines 
whether or not they will respond. To this may be added that the 
short experimental periods usually used in the reversal type of 
experiment would indicate temporarj’^ effects as being permanent. 

While no investigations reported showed the immediate influ¬ 
ence, it is of interest to find that different investigators reported 
an increase in fat percentage or amount of milk or both as a result 
of feeding flax or flax products. Lindsey (4), feeding 1.4 pounds 
digestible oil, daily, in groirnd flax, increased the fat percentage 
from 5.0 to 5.56 per cent, which gradually returned to normal in 
four to five weeks. Einecke (5), working with goats, secured an 
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increase in milk flow in all cases when 50 grams linseed oil were 
fed daily, and an increase with some animals and a decrease 
with others when 30 grams were fed. In all cases the fat per¬ 
centage rose. Beglarian (6), feeding ground flax observed an 
increase in the amount of milk but no influence on the fat per¬ 
centile, with four cows on four experiments of eight days each. 
Morgan and co-workers (7), feeding 1 gram linseed oil per kg. 
live weight to two goats and eight sheep reported various results 
from a decrease in both milk and fat to a very marked increase. 

This brief review of the extended literature on the subject is 
suflScient to show that marked permanent effects upon either 
the quantity or quality of the milk is not seemed by the feeding 
of flax or flax products but that the temporary effects have often 
been noted. 

THE PROBLEM 

As it is fairly well established that no feed exerts a specific influ¬ 
ence upon the fat percentage over a long period of time, no at¬ 
tempt was made in this investigation to ascertain over how long 
a period of time ground flax might exert an influence. This in¬ 
vestigation is concerned primarily with the possibility of ground 
flax exerting a specific influence upon milk or milk-fat production 
of cows immediately after iqgestion. From this standpoint, the 
following factors were considered: 

1. The effect upon the fat percentage and amount of milk. 

2. Uniformity of response from time to time. 

3. Individual variations. Probable causes and factors that 
might be correlated with them. 

4. Significance of results as applied to semi-official testing. 

PLAN OP THE EXPERIMENT 

All COWS on official test at University Farm during the calendar 
year were included in the experiment. The official inspection 
covering two days, with a preliminary milking each month, 
was conducted in the usual way by a regular official test super¬ 
visor. The flax feed period consisted of the forty-ei^t-hour 
period immediately following the regular official inspection period. 
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The tests of the flax feed period were conducted in the same man¬ 
ner and by the same supervisor as official test period. 

The ration for the two periods was the same except that on the 
last feed of the official test period and for each feed of the flax 
period, one pound of ground flax was substituted for an equal 
amount of the regular grain mixture. In all other respects the 
handling and care of the cows for the two periods was identical. 

The cows were milked three times daily until the production 


TABt.E 1 

The effect of feeding ground flax upon ike fat percentage in milk 


COW NOlIBBB 

BBBBD 

NITMBICR or 
TEST PEltlODS 

AVERAGE PAT PBRCENTAGB 

NorniRl period 

llav period 

Increase 

152 

Jersey 

12 

5 382 

5.671 

+0 289 

144 

Jersey 

9 

5.239 

5.484 

-f0 245 

145 

Jersey 

7 

4 621 

4 636 

+0 015 

140 

Jersey 

7 

5 791 

5.844 

4*0.053 

141 

Jersey 

5 

6 6.30 

6.831 

+0.201 

143 

Jersey 

8 

6 298 

6.464 

+0.166 

360 

Holstein 

9 

2 663 

2 654 

-0 009 

376 

Holstein 

8 

3 043 

3 087 

+0 044 

350 

Holstein 

10 

3 058 

3 068 

+0.010 

361 

Holstein 

7 

3.480 

3.465 

--0.015 

355 

Holstein 

9 

2 959 

3.134 

1 +0 175 

358 

Holstein 

8 

3 320 

3.555 

+0.235 

520 

Guernsey 

7 

i 5 222 

5.250 

+0.030 

536 

Guernsey 

6 

1 4 567 

4 909 

+0.342 

526 

Guernsey 

8 

1 4 837 

4 971 

+0.134 

527 

Guernsey 

4 

5.179 

5 368 

i +0.189 

Average. 

1 4.518 

4.649 

+0.131 


dropped to the point where the University Farm scale called for 
a change to two-time milking. Thus when milked three times 
daily, each cow received three pounds ground flax, and when 
milked twice daily, each cow received two pounds flax daily. 

All cows were fed alfalfa hay, corn silage, beet pulp, and the 
University Farm test ration consisting of: 


CJorn 

Bran 


100 parts 
100 parts 
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Ground oats.100 parts 

Barley. 100 parts 

Linseed oil meal. 100 parts 

Cottonseed meal. 60 parts 

Corn gluten. 60 parts 

Salt. 9 ports 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

General effect upon milk and fat percentage. From table 1 it 
will be seen that the average fat percentage for the 16 cows is 
0.131 points or 2.9 per cent higher for the two-day flax periods 

TABLE 2 

The effect of feeding ground flax upon the iwo^day milk and fat yield 


COW MUMBSB 

AVXRAOB TWO-DAY MILK YIBIJ) 

AVBRAOB TWO-DAY VAT YIELD 

Normal 

period 

Flax 

ponod 

Increase 

Normal 

period 

Flax 

period 

Increaao 

152 

52.9 

54.3 

+1.4 

2.86 


+0.23 

144 

44.3 

46.4 

+2.1 

2.32 

2.54 

+0.12 

145 

46.5 

48.0 

+1.5 

2.15 

2.22 

+0.07 

140 

36.4 

36,1 

-0.3 

2.11 

2.11 

0.00 

141 

16.8 

18.3 

+1.5 

1.11 

1.25 

+0.14 

143 

28.9 

30.2 

+1-3 I 

1.82 

1.95 

+0.13 

360 

106.0 

108.7 


2.83 

2.89 

+0.06 

376 

115.7 

117.6 


3 52 

3.63 

0.11 

350 

93.5 



2.86 

2.77 

-0.09 

361 

1 74.0 



2.57 

2.60 

+0.03 

355 

90.3 

! 87.8 


2.67 

2.75 

+0.08 

368 

80,0 

79.8 

-0.2 

2.66 

2.84 

+0.18 

520 

35.9 

37.2 

+1.3 

1.87 

1.95 

+0.08 

536 


70.5 

+1.1 

3.17 

3.46 

+0.29 

526 


52.8 

+1.5 

2.48 

2.62 

+0.14 

527 


48.4 

+0.4 

2.49 

2.60 

+0.11 

Average. 

61.9 

62.6 

+0.7 

2.47 

2.58 

+0.11 


than for the normal feed period. Further analysis reveals that 
14 out of the 16 cows increased, and only two decreased the fat 
percentage when fed ground flax. However, for the two that 
decreased and four of those that increased the fat percentage, 
the variation is less than one per cent from the normal feed period. 
For the rest the effect is appreciable, varying from incr^aes of 
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1.5 per cent to 7.1 per cent. In four cases the actual increases 
in fat percentage are more than 0.2, and in one case it is 0.342. 

From table 2 it will be seen that on the average the milk pro¬ 
duction for the two-day flax period is 0.7 poimds or 1.1 per cent 
more than for the two-day normal feed period. Further study 
of this table reveals that different cows responded in widely 
varying degrees. Four cows declined and twelve cows increased 
in milk production when fed ground flax. The variation is from 
a decline of 3.6 per cent to an increase of 8.9 per cent. In six 
cases the increase or decrease is less than 1 per cent from normal, 
and may be considered as insignificant. 

Table 2 also shows the influence of ground flax on the fat per¬ 
centage and milk combined, and expressed as total fat production 
for the two-day period. Fourteen cows responded to the feed¬ 
ing of ground flax by increases in fat production varying from 0.9 
to 12.1 per cent over the normal feed period. In one case there 
will be noted a decrease of 0.90 pounds fat or 3 per cent, and in 
the other case, no effect. The decrease in fat production is due 
to the depressing influence of flax upon milk flow as there is no 
appreciable influence upon the fat percentage in this case. Cow 
536 was habitually low on the first milking of the official test 
which was with two exceptions the evening milking, and highest 
on the second or morning milking. It will be noted that on the 
flax period both the milk and the fat percentage is higher for the 
first milking and lower for the second milking than for the nor¬ 
mal feed period. After the second milking the fat percentage 
gradually increases reaching the maximiun at the fourth milking. 

Figure 1 illustrates graphically the immediate effect of ground 
flax upon the milk production and fat percentage for three cows. 
It shows the average amount of milk and fat percentage for each 
of the six milkings during the experiment for both the normal 
feed and flax periods. Cow 152 increases both milk production 
and fat percentage when fed flax. The stimulating effect upon 
milk production was immediate as the first milking of the flax 
period W£U3 the highest which was eight hours after the first 
feeding of flas. It will also be noted that the curve for milk 
production is uniform up to the sixth milking when it drops off 
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abruptly. Fat percentage is also increased on the first milking 
but there is a gradual rise up to the fifth milking when the maxi> 
mum is reached. 

Un^armity cf response. Figure 2, 3, and 4 illustrate what 
may be expected in the way of difference of response by different 
cows from month to montL Figure 2 is the graph, by months, 
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Fia. 1. Showing tbbIuhediatb Effect orGitotTND Flax Upon Fat Pxboxntaob 
AND AUOITNT of MiLK ON ThREB CoW 8 
The correBponding milkings of the flax feed period and the normal feed period 
are compared. 

# 

of the production record of cow 162 for both normal feed and flax 
periods. It shows that both the amount of milk and the fat 
percents^e was stimulated fairly uniformly with the exception 
of the first, tenth and eleventh months of the lactation pmod. 
The increase in fat percentage and the decrease in amount of 
milk during the flax period of the first month may be attributed 
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to the fact that she was in oestrum during the flax period. The 
higher fat percentages for the official test period of the tenth and 
eleventh month is imaccounted for. It may be noted, however, 
that the fat percentages for these months are unusually high on 
the official test period and that the flax period presents a smoother 
curve. 

Cow 350 showed no response to feeding of ground flax as far as 
fat percentage is concerned but showed a rapid decline in milk, 
reaching the minimum at the third milking. For some unknown 



Fia. 2. Comparison bt Months op Fat Percentage and Amount of Milk fob 
Flax Period and Normal Feed Period for Cow 152 


reason, this cow averaged low on the first milking of the normal 
feed period and high on the second milking. In the other cases 
where ground flax had a depressing influence upon milk produc¬ 
tion, it stimulated fat percentage sufficiently to account for an 
increase in total fat production. 

Figure 3 illustrates the uniformity of response to the depressing 
influence of ground flax upon the milk production of cow 350, and 
varied influence upon the fat percentage. With the exception of 
one month, the milk production was lower each time for the flax 
period than for the official test i>eriod. 
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Figure 4 illustrates a variance in response to the feeding of 
flax both for milk production and fat percentages. On the aver- 



Fia. 3. Comparison bt Months op Fat Percuntaob and Amount of Milk fob 
Flax Period and Normal Feed Period op Cow 350 



Fia. 4. Comparison bt Months of Fat PERCBNTAaB and AMOxmr of Milk for 
Flax Period and Normal Feed Period for Cow 300 

age flax caused a slight increase in both milk production and fat 
percentage but a variable response from month to month. 
Individual variations and ‘probable causes. One of the sigsifi- 
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cant results of this investigation is that individual animal a vary 
in the way and degree that they respond to the feeding of ground 
flax. From the data herein presented, we would not be warranted 
in concluding that ground flax has a depressing effect upon the 
fat percentage of some cows but can conclude that with some it 
has no effect and that with others the fat percentage is stimulated 
to varying degrees. With milk production, the feeding of ground 
flax may have a depressing effect on some cows, no influence on 
others, and a stimulating influence on still others. Wherever 
there was either a marked depressing or stimulating effect on 
either the average milk or fat production, such influence was uni¬ 
form each time the animal was fed ground flax. 

Neither stimulating nor depressing influences of flax feeding 
could be correlated with breed, capacity for milk production, 
normal fat percentage of milk, season of year or period of the 
lactation. As to whether or not an animal will respond by an 
increase or decrease in either the amount or the fat percentage 
of milk through the feeding of ground flax depends upon some 
unknown factor peculiar to the individual. From the data herein 
presented, it would appear that separate factors are involved for 
milk and fat percentage as a depressing effect upon milk produc¬ 
tion may or may not be accompanied by a stimulating effect upon 
fat percentage or vice versa. 

As an increase in body temperature is usually believed to cause 
an increase in the fat percentage of the milk, it was thought pos¬ 
able that the ingestion of the relatively large amounts of ground 
flax might cause metabolic disturbances that in turn might in¬ 
crease the body temperature. Temperatures were then taken 
for three consecutive months at eight hour intervals for both 
normal and flax feed periods. When analysis of the data revealed 
no increases in body temperature from the feeding of flax, this 
particular phase of the work was discontinued. 

Significance of results as applied to semi-official testing. As the 
average fat percentage credited a cow on semi-ofiicial test de¬ 
pends upon the results secured by the official test supervisor on the 
monthly one or two-day inspections, it is evident that anything 
that will immediately and temporarily increase the test will credit 
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the COW with more butterfat than she is entitled to. If milk pro¬ 
duction can be consistently increased by the specific effect of a 
feed during the one or two-day official monthly inspection, the 
owner can pad the milk reports so as to get more credit than a 
cow is entitled to, and such padding cannot be detected from 
inspection of the milk reports. Table 3 shows that by taking 
advantage of the temporary stimulating effects of ground flax 

TABLE 3 


The eS^ci on official test record of applying flax period fat percentage and milk yield 
during experimental period 


COW NOMBKB 

i 

INCBBA8B or OmclAI. TEST BCTTBKPAT BBOOBO MADB PPSSIBLB BT APPLICATION OF: 

Flax period fat percentage 

Combined milk and fat percentage 


powids 

per cent 

pounde 

per cent 

152 

24 66 

4.6 

43.42 

8.1 

144 

13.21 

3.9 

17.68 

5,3 

145 

- 0.10 

0.0 

8.75 

3.6 

140 

2.16 

0.9 

0.00 

0,0 

141 

2.44 

2.9 

10.03 

12 1 

143 

6.78 

3.0 

16.46 

7.3 

360 

- 0.50 

- 0.1 

7.82 

2.0 

376 

7.44 

1.3 

12.99 

3.0 

350 

0.84 

0.0 

- 13.18 

- 3.0 

361 

1.63 

0.6 

2.29 

0.9 

355 

17.72 

4.7 

9.65 

2.6 

358 

24.04 

: 7.6 

21.68 

6.8 

520 

1 2.17 

1.0 

8.58 

4.3 

536 

1 22.27 

7.2 

28.28 

9.2 

526 

8.35 

2.7 

16.95 

6.7 

527 

8.01 

5.0 

7.23 

4.5 

Average . 

2.8 


4.5 


upon both the amount and fat percentage of milk 14 out of 16 
cows would have been credited with more than their actiial butter- 
fat production, and only one would have received less credit. 
The increases in total butterfat production varied from 0.9 per 
cent to 12.1 per cent, while the one decrease amounted to 3 per 
cent. 

Cow 152 was credited officially with 536.4 pounds fat. Had 
advantage been taken of the stimulation caused by the feeding 
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of ground flax, and the results secured on the flax periods applied 
instead of the official tests, she would have been credited with 
579.8 pounds fat during the same period. Calculated on this 
same basis, cow 536 shows an increase of 28.28 pounds fat for a 
period of six months. 

With some cows, therefore, advantage can be taken of the 
stimulating effect of ground flax to secure more credit than is 
actually due on semi-official test. However, the owner must 
know how the cow is going to respond in order to do this as the 
irregularity of response of some cows from month to month will 
often give the actual milk report the appearance of having been 
padded when ground flax is fed for the official test period. 

CONCLUSIONS 

From the results of this investigation it may be cimcluded that: 

1. The response of animals to the feeding of ground flax de¬ 
pends upon unknown individual factors. Different animals 
respond in different ways and to different degrees, and such differ¬ 
ences are not correlated with season of the year, breed, amount 
of yearly milk production or normal fat percentage of the milk. 

2. A^Tien ground flax is fed at the rate of three pounds daily 
the majority of cows will show an increase in fat percentage. 
Such increases ranged from no effect to 7.1 per cent and averaged 
2.9 per cent. 

3. The slight decrease in fat percentage in two cases out of 
sixteen cows will not warrant the conclusion that ground flax 
may cause a decrease in fat percentage but rather that in some 
cases it has no appreciable effect. 

4. The feeding of ground flax will in the majority of cases cause 
an increase in amount of milk averaging 1.1 per cent but going up 
to 8.9 per cent, but ground flax may also have a depressing influ¬ 
ence upon the milk production with a few cows. 

5. On the average the combined influence of flax upon amoimt 
of milk and fat percentage increased the total fat production 
4.5 per cent. This influence varied from a decrease of 3.0 per 
cent to an increase of over 12.0 per cent. 
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6. With COWS showing appreciable responses, on the average, 
the response was uniform from month to month, making it pos¬ 
sible to secure more than actual credit for cows on official test. 

7. The response, whether an increase or decrease, was imme¬ 
diate with most cows, appearing in most cases within eight hours 
after the first feeding. This makes detection of such feeding 
practices impossible from inspection of official test record. 
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DAIRY NOTES 


ADUIiTERATlON OF MILK 

In most of the books which treat of the subject, the formulae given 
for calculation of the percentages of added water and fat removed in 
cases of adulterated milk are as follows: 

p => 100(1 - JjF)) w = 100(1 - n/K) 

f and n are respectively the percentages of fat and non-fatty solids 
found, F and N the percentages known or assumed to have been 
originally present, w the percentage of added water and p the per¬ 
centage of the fat removed. 

The first of these two formulae is not exact; and should be: 

In any case it fails entirely if the milk has been watered. The second 
is exact only if none of the fat has been removed. This is generally 
recognised and some of the books give other formulae to be used in 
special cases, i.e., when the milk has been both skimmed and watered. 

These special formulae are not regarded with much favour by 
analysts. In some cases they are too complicated; in others they are 
obviously inaccurate. If it were exact, the formula for fat removed 
should give the true result whether the amount of added water were 
large or small or even if it were zero. Similarly, the formula for added 
water would be independent of the amount of fat removed. 

In other words, if they were exact, these formulae for the special case 
of milk that has been both skimmed and watered would be perfectly 
general; they would be applicable in every case and no others would be 
required. It is the purpose of this article to show that such expressions 
can be found, that they are quite simple and that those pre\aously 
referred to can therefore be dispensed with. The method by which 
they are derived is briefly outlined below. 

If 100 grams of milk contain 4 grams of fat and 9 grams of non-fatty 
solids and 100 grams of water be added to it there will be 200 grams of 
mixture. This will contain 50 per cent of added water and the original 
amounts, but only half the percentages, of the other ingredients. If 
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now 1 gram (25 per cent) of the fat be removed there will be left 199 
grams of skimmed and watered milk and this will contain 3 grams 
(= 1.5075 per cent) of fat and 9 grams ( = 4.5226 per cent) of non-fatty 
solids. 

In general, if /' and n' be the percentages of fat and non-fatty solids, 
respectively, in the skimmed and watered milk and the other symbols 
as before, then; 

ygoo - v>) ^ io(y(ioo - p) 

” 100 ’ “ 10,000 - pF 

JV(100 - tp) , 10,000n 

** “ 100 ’ " “ 10,000 - pf 

Substituting the values of / and n in the second equation in each case 
this gives: 

loonioo - w) (100 - p) , _ 10,000Af(100 - w) 

•' ~ 1,000^000 - pF{m - w)’ ” “ 1.000,000 - pF{m - w) 

As each of these equations involves both p and w, these factors cannot 
be evaluated from either; but if they are treated as a pair of simul¬ 
taneous equations, expressions can be found for both p and u>. The 
result is as follows: 


p » 100 


n'F ' 


v> • 100 



lOOn* ] 
N(m - }') + n'F 


If 3 per cent of fat and 8.5 per cent of non-fatty solids be taken as the 
original amounts of these ingredients and / and n be the percentages 
found, the formulae become: 


100 


1 - 


8.5/] 

3n 


= 100 


lOOn 


8.5(100 - /) + 3n 


These formulae are not unduly complicated. They are exact and 
are therefore applicable'whether the milk is both skinuned mid watered 
or adulterated in one way only. The formula for added water is new; 
at all events the author has not seen it ^ven previously. 

The formula for fat removed is not new; it was given by Bohmlander 
(Chemiker-Zeitung, vol. xvii) in 1893. Exception may be taken to it 
on the ground that it is based on the alternation of the ratio F/N, which 
of course is not affected by addition of water, and that the legislatioii 
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under which action is taken in such cases does not mention and therefore 
does not sanction the use of this or any other “ratio.” 

It is evident, however, from the manner in which the formula is 
derived that it is a legitimate mathematical inference from the given 
premises. It is therefore, in that respect, just as valid as the formula 
for fat removed which is applicable only when it is known or assumed 
that no water has been added. In fact, under these circumstances, it 
pves the same result . 

J. Alan Muruay, 

University College, Reading, England. 




THE RELATION OF SUNLIGHT TO THE GROWTH 
AND DEVELOPMENT OF CALVES* 

T. W. GXJLLICKSON and C. H. ECICLES 
Division of Dairy Husbandry, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 

In recent years the importance of sunlight to the health and 
well-being of the human infant has been fully established. Evi¬ 
dence has also accumulated which indicates that it bears a 
similar relation to at least some of the domestic animals. Thus 
it has been shown that poultry, especially baby chicks, are very 
susceptible to the absence of sunlight which apparently acts as 
a supplement to, or the equivalent of, the antirachitic factor of 
foodstuffs (1) (2). Swine also exhibit a need for it, (3) in fact 
gross symptoms as well as chemical analysis of blood and bone, 
together with histological examinations have indicated that sun¬ 
light is a factor of economic importance in the production of pork 
under confined conditions (4). In the case of the bovine. Hart 
and Steenbock (5) with mature milking cows obtained an increase 
in the amount of calciiim retained by animals exposed to sunlight 
as compared with those kept in the dark, but this difference was 
less than had been expected. The greater susceptibility of the 
yoimg growing animals of other species to a lack of sunli^t, how¬ 
ever, suggests the probability of a similar tendency in the young 
bovine. As yet no study has been reported of the relation of this 
factor to the development of calves. There is great need, how¬ 
ever, for such information in connection with the correct inter¬ 
pretation of results from experiments in which calves are used and 
kept under confined conditions. 

EXPEBIMENTAIi 

According to the original plan, the experiment was to have 
terminated when the calves were mx months old, the object of 

• Published by permission of the Director ss Psper 637, Journal Series, Min¬ 
nesota Agricultural Experiment Station. Received for publication September 
30,1926. 
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the experiment being to observe the effect of a lack of sunlight 
upon the growth and well-being of young calves, but when at that 
age the results were all negative, it was decided to extend the 
period to include the time of first freshening or until the animals 
were about two years old. This made it possible to observe the 
effect of the absence of sunlight on the growth and well-being of 
the calves over a longer period and in addition also indicated, to 
a limited extent, its influence on reproduction. 

Animals used and treaimenl 

Four grade Holstein heifer calves designated by the numbers 
E-48, E-50, E-51 and E-52 respectively were used in the exper¬ 
iment. These animals were purchased in J\me, 1924, when from 
three to seven days old, and were from dams that had been kept 
under average farm conditions. Two of the calves, E-48 and 
E-50, known as the “no sunlight” group, were placed immedi¬ 
ately on their arrival, in completely dark box stalls and there¬ 
after during the period of the experiment were never exposed to 
direct sunlight. The stalls were of ample size to allow consid¬ 
erable exercising, and excellent ventilation was provided by means 
of a large electric fan. Occasionally, they were allowed to run 
free in the experimental yard out of doors during the dark part 
of the night. The other two calves, E-51 and E-52, known as 
the “sunlight group” were also kept in box stalls of the same size 
and shape as those provided for the others, but with no restric¬ 
tions on the amount of light. During the first six months the 
practice was followed of placing them in pens of the same size 
out of doors in direct sunlight. After that, they were allowed 
to run freely with other experimental calves during the day time, 
being confined in their stalls in the bam at night. This ^d not 
decrease their exposure to sunlight, but no doubt increased the 
amoimt of exercise taken. 


Ration fed 

The ration, which was uniform for the four animals, was not 
selected as ideal for dairy calves, but becaxise it is typical of that 
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fed on many dairy farms, and is also rather low in calcium which 
should make conditions favorable for positive results if sunlight 
is a factor in the utilization of this mineral by cattle. Whole 
milk was fed during the first three or four weeks, then replaced 
with skimmilk which was fed until the calves were about six 
months old. Timothy hay of fair to poor quality, fed ad hbitum, 
constituted the only form of roughage. The grain fed consisted 
of a mixture of three parts by weight of commeal and one part 
each of corn gluten feed, wheat bran, and linseed oilmeal. Dur¬ 
ing the first few months grain was fed ad libitum, but after that 
the amount provided was regulated so as to furnish the nutrients 
required according to the Morrison standard for growing dairy 
cattle. Shavings were used for bedding, so no nutrients were 
obtained from that source. 

Weights of the animals were taken every ten days and measure¬ 
ments of height at withers were made every thirty days. Daily 
observations were made of the condition and behavior of all 
animals and any abnormality noted. 

RESULTS 

Throughout the entire period of approximately two years, all 
four animals continued normal in all outward respects. As is 
shown in figure 1, with few exceptions, all made gains equal to 
or better than normal during the entire period. It is worthy of 
note, however, that from the beginning almost invariably the two 
calves raised in the dark made better gains than did the check 
animals. This was, perhaps, to be expected if the lack of s\m- 
light did not act as too great a disturbing factor, because these 
animals were more comfortable and received less exercise than the 
others that were turned out of doors. Table 1 shows that the 
ration was ample both as to protein and total digestible nutrients, 
usually supplying a slight excess of both over the amounts pre¬ 
scribed by the Morrison standard. 

All the heifers came in heat the first time when less than a year 
old and the two check animals, E-51 and E-52 were bred and be¬ 
came pregnant at their first heat period due to the presence of 
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TABLH 1 

Showing datli/ rations Jed and nutrients and iriinerals provided each calf at inter rah 
of 120 days beginning at 20 days of agcj also nutrients required by the animah 
at the different ages according to Morrison standard 
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a young bull in the experimental lot. E-50, on the other hand, 
was not bred until she was about sixteen months old when one 
mating was sufficient for conception. E-48, the other no-sunlight 
heifer, was found after being on the experiment for about a year, 
to havd malformed reproductive organs which made it impossil)le 
for her to reproduce, tdthough oestrum was possible. This de¬ 
formity, however, was declared as not being due to the treatment 



Fig. 2. Hkifkii E-50 with Heb Calf 


The calf was dropped after the mother had been kef)t in the dark from the time 
she was one week old, a period of over two years. Both animals appear normal in 
all respects. 

she had received. From table 2 it can be seen that the other three 
heifers carried their calf the full normal period. All the calves 
except that of E-52 were normal at birth and all the heifers passed 
the afterbirth within twenty-four hours after freshening. As 
indicated in table 2, E-52 of the sunhght group, dropped a rather 
small and slightly deformed calf, and although both its eyes were 
present it was entirely blind. It is possible that the ration fed 
was lacking in the fat soluble vitamin and thus contributed toward 
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this condition. This, however, does not seem probable as both 
of the other heifers dropped normal calves. It is also well-known 
that cows kept imder normal conditions will sometimes drop de¬ 
formed as well as blind calves. 

The ration, as has already been mentioned, provided an ade¬ 
quate supply of protein and total digestible nutrients as based 
on the Morrison standard, but was, as is shown in table 1 ex¬ 
ceedingly low in its calcium content; in fact, when considered on 
the dry matter basis it contained only about 0.2 per cent of 
calcium. The significance of this fact is apparent when, accord¬ 
ing to Meigs and his coworkers, it is considered that perhaps only 
about half of the total amoimt of calcium present in the ration 


TABLE 2 


NITMBKR 

or 

ANIMAL 

GROUP 

QRSTATION 

PBRIOU 

BEX OF CALF 

WEIGHT 
OF CAIiP 

CONDITION OF CALF 
AT BIRTH 

E-48 

No sunlight 

Deformed 

Reproductive 

organs 

pounds 


E-50 

No sunlight 

Normal 

Male 

89 

Normal 

E-51 

Sunlight 

Normal 

Female 

79 

Normal 

E-52 

Sunlight 

Normal 

Female 

60 

Blind and 
slightly de¬ 
formed 


is assimilated. The supply of available calcium was sufficient, 
however, to enable all four heifers to make better than normal 
gains in both weight and height and to continue in all outward 
respects in normal well-being during the entire period of the 
experiment. The fact that no significant differences were noted 
between the two groups at any time appears to indicate that the 
lack of sunlight did not exert any considerable effect on calcium 
assimilation, otherwise it seems it would have become apparent 
during the two year period when the calcium supply was at such 
a low level. 

Another matter worthy of notice in connection with the mineral 
content of the ration is the relative amounts of calcium and phos¬ 
phorus present. As is shown in table 1, the total amount of 
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phosphorus almost invariably exceeded that of the calcium, and 
most of the time by nearly two to one. This represents a con¬ 
dition almost the opposite of the optimxim as recommended by 
McCollum (6,7) and according to his views (8) “the ratio between 
the concentration of calcium and of phosphorus in the diet may, 
within certain limits, be of greater significance to the welfare of 
an animal than the absolute amounts of these substances which 
the diet contains.” The fact, however, that no ill effects were 
noted in any of the animals would indicate the condition was not 
a serious disturbing factor in either of the groups. 

CONCLUSION 

So far as could be measured by general observations, we^hts, 
and rate of skeletal growth, the absence of sunlight was without 
^ect upon calves kept in darkness from the age of one week to 
two years. Normal reproduction also occurred. 
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PERSISTENCY OF FAT SECRETION DURING THE 
LACTATION PERIOD AS AFFECTED BY AGE* 

C. W. TURNER 

Department of Dairy Husbandry^ University of Missouriy Columbia, Missouri 

In a previous paper (1) quantitative forms of expressing the 
persistency of milk and fat secretion during the lactation period 
were described. It was shown that when all conditions are held 
as uniform as is possible, the monthly milk or fat production 
diiring the lactation period after the maximum is passed, is a 
constant percentage of the preceding month’s production. Preg¬ 
nancy, seasonal changes (especially environmental temperature), 
the state of nutrition, and management of dairy cows, may, how¬ 
ever, cause slight changes in the rate of decline of milk and fat 
secretion. 

In a study of the inheritance of the “persistency character” 
in the Guernsey breed, it was suggested that age might be an 
important factor influencing the persistency of milk and fat se¬ 
cretion. The only information found on the subject was the data 
presented by iSanders (2) of Cambridge, in a study of the lactation 
curve of English milk records. He determined the ratio of the 
total lactation yield to the maximum daily yield, which he called 
the shape figure (S.F.) of the cows’ lactation. It was shown that 
the two-year-old animals had a higher S.F. than did the older 
animals. Since compiling and studying the data later to be 
presented, a paper by Gaines and Davidson (3) of Illinois, has 
appeared in which the statement is made that “the value of k 
tends to increase with age and yield; that is, the younger cows 
are more “persistent” than the older cows.” 

It appears evident that the age of the cow does influence her 
persistency of secretion. However, no theory is advanced in 
either paper to attempt to explain the results obtained. The 
object of this paper in addition to presenting data showing the 

* B«oeived for pubUeatioo November 1!, 1926. 
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relation between the persistency of fat secretion during the lactar 
tion period and age is to offer a possible explanation for the 
results. 

In the study of persistency of secretion, it is necessary to have 
the itemized monthly records of production. The Advanced 
Re^ster of Guernsey cattle is especially valuable as it contains 
a large number of such records and is the source of the data here 
presented. Only non-pregnant cows were included in this study 
as it has been shown that pregnancy affects the lactation curve 
when it extends more than four months during the lactation 
period. In order to make the results in each age group more 
nearly comparable, 100 records in each age group which were sat¬ 
isfactory in every respect were used. This was considered prefer¬ 
able to including a large number of records in the immature 
classes and only a limited nmnber in the classes at advanced 

The influence of all other factors which might affect persistency 
have been neglected. It was hoped that the number of records 
would be sufficient to provide a random sample which would min¬ 
imize the influence of these factors. The average monthly fat 
production from the second to twelfth months inclusive were 
determined by yearly age groups beginning at two years. 

The results are presented in table 1. The average fat produc¬ 
tion from the second month to the twelfth month is given. The 
per cent of the previous month’s fat production is calculated in 
order to determine the rate of decline or persistency of secretion 
during the faction period. The average per cent decline of the 
previous month’s production is considered the best indication of 
persistency. It will be noted that the average persistency of fat 
secretion declines rapidly between two and three, years and then 
less rapidly as mat\uity is reached. It will be seen that above 
six years, the number of records available decreases very rapidly, 
so that the data is umeliable in giving an indication of the effect 
of age on persistency dming the declining segment of the curves 
of milk secretion, i.e., after eight years. The data by age groups 
is plotted in figure 1, and a curve drawn throu gh the points. 
There is some irregularity between the observed values and the 
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The effect of age on the persistency of fat secretion 
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smoothed curve. This may be due to the lack of control over 
many of the factors involved. It appears, however, to be an 
exponential curve, a mirror image of the curves relating age to 
weight and yearly milk production. 

It may be concluded from the above data, as well as that 
presented by Sanders, Gaines and Davidson, that there is a 
distinct decline in the persistency of secretion during the second 



Fia. 1. The change in average persistency with age is indicated. There is 
a rapid decline which gradually slows up as maturity is reached. The points 
are the observed values with a smoothed curve of exponential form drawn through 
them. It will be noted that the curve is a mirror image of the curves relating 
age to weight and yearly milk production. 


and third lactation periods, as compared with the first. As the 
two most important factors concerned in total yearly production 
are milk yield during the maximum month and persistency of 
secretion, and further, that yearly milk secretion increases with 
age, it is evident that the maximum month’s secretion increases 
rapidly with age. In other words, while the so-called “persist¬ 
ency” character is declining with age up to maturity, the “max¬ 
imum production” character is not only increasing with age, but 
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at a rate sufficient to overcome the influence of the former on 
total lactation 3 deld. In advancing a theory to explain these 
results, it may be desirable to first indicate the source of the 
stimulation of milk secretion and its relation to the persistency or 
rate of decline. 

THE STIMULATION OF MILK SECRETION 

The similarity of the declining curve of milk secretion to the 
curve of decline of chemical reaction (of the first order type) has 
been pointed out (5). Milk secretion, even though a very com¬ 
plicated physio-chemical process, might follow a simple chemical 
law if governed by the slowest process involved. This limiting 
substance may be of the nature of a chemical catalyst or hormone, 
which is essential to the chemical transformations taking place 
in the active secretory tissue of the mammary gland. The con¬ 
sumption of this hormone at a rate in accordance with the ex¬ 
ponential decline would furnish the regulating mechanism of milk 
secretion. 

Evidence is gradually being accumulated which indicates the 
the source of this hormone or at least a hormone which causes 
active growth and proliferation of secretory cells of the mammary 
gland, and which eventually initiates a limited amount of secre¬ 
tion. Meyer (6) in a study of albino rats, found that as the time 
of puberty approaches, the milk ducts begin to proliferate and 
grow very rapidly, resulting in a dense arborization of ducts. It 
was observed that these changes in the milk ducts correspond 
with marked changes in the ovaries and showed large Graafian 
follicles in the process of development. 

Changes in the non-pregnant guinea pig, studied by Loeb and 
Hesselberg (7), indicate that there is a cyclic change in the mam¬ 
mary gland which corresponds to the cycle in the ovary and 
uterus. Actinty of the gland is at a maximum at the time of 
heat and ovulation, and gradually falls. At this time, cells in 
mitotic division are present. 

In cattle, Hammond (8) states that after the first heat period 
the udder enlarges and the ducts grow in length, but it still con- 
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tains a large proportion of fat. He found that the growth of the 
milk ducts was due to the functioning of the ovaries and to the 
formation of corpora lutea. 

It appears from the foregoing discussion that puberty and the 
accompanying changes in the ovaries at that time are responsible 
for the stimulation of the growth and proliferation of the mam¬ 
mary gland and the stimulation of a very limited secretion. 

If pregnancy does not occur with the first ovulation the mam¬ 
mal y glands undergo slight retrogressive changes; however, as the 
next ovulation approaches the mammary gland takes on a new 
development. Similar changes can be observed in some animals 
with each succeeding ovulation until pregnancy occurs. 

The changes in the mammary gland during pregnancy have 
been studied in the rabbit by Lane-Claypon and Starling (9) and 
in the guinea pig, by Loeb and Hesselberg (10). Rapid prolif¬ 
eration of secretory tissue took place during pregnancy after nine 
days in the rabbit and twenty-four days in the guinea pig. A 
secretion could be pressed out of the gland during the latter part 
of the period of gestation. 

In cattle, AsdeU (11) reports that the amount of liquid that 
may be milked from the pregnant heifer increases very rapidly 
and abruptly when the animal is about half way through preg¬ 
nancy. When a pregnant heifer was milked regularly during her 
first pregnancy, the yield of milk increased rapidly from the mid 
period until at calving time as much as 5000 cc. were being pro¬ 
duced. 

Thus it may be concluded that growth and proliferation of the 
secretory cells of the mammary gland takes place soon after preg¬ 
nancy occurs. Coincident with it, or following the growth phase, 
the secretory phase of activity of the gland is begun. Consid¬ 
erable secretion qpcurs long before the end of pregnancy. 

AsdeU concludes that “there seems to be no necessity to pos¬ 
tulate the production of an inhibitory hormone from the fettis 
which defers lactation until the fetus, and consequently the 
inhibitimi, is withdrawn by parturition. Such is not in accord¬ 
ance with the facts given in this paper, and indeed appears 
unnecessary, for while a ceU is growing and dividing, surely it 
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cannot secrete. The only inhibition is that produced by the ex¬ 
citement of the cell to grow, ” 

The source of the hormone causing the secretion of millc is much 
debated. The fetal hormone theory was one of the first pro¬ 
posed. Later the placenta and corpus luteum was suggested as 
the internal gland of secretion of this hormone. As all of these 
structures are associated with pregnancy, it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine which is responsible. 

While experimental data are not available, it is quite possible 
that the follicular hormone from the ovary isolated by Allen (12) 
may be responsible not only for the stimulation of the mammary 
gland to proliferation and secretion from puberty to the first preg¬ 
nancy, but also during pregnancy. A relatively large amount of 
active material has been recovered from the placenta which by 
all tests is similar to the follicular hormone. Allen, Pratt, and 
Doisy (13) make the following comment on the endocrine func¬ 
tion of the placenta; 

It is probably too early to draw general conclusions concerning the 
endocrine function of the placenta. It is rather difficult, however, to see 
how such large quantities of active substance could be retained in such a 
vascular organ as the placenta without passing freely into the maternal 
circulation. Since it is so well established that the development of the 
follicles is seriously inhibited during pregnancy, it would seem to us 
more probable that the human placenta takes over from the ovaries the 
major part of the function of the secretion of this hormone, thus main¬ 
taining the maximum function of the genital tract and initiating growth 
in the mammary glands during gestation. 

If the placenta is the source of the hormone stimulating milk 
secretion during the gestation period, the source of supply would 
be cut off at parturition. This being the case, the rate of decline 
of milk secretion would necessarily ^ confined to the activity of 
the secretory cells either individually or collectively, and not to 
a diminution of the hormone at its source. 

To account for the reduced rate of decline during the growth 
period, i.e., up to seven or eight years, it may be postulated that 
kirther development of the mammary gland up to its full mature 
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development may be brought about in any or all of the following 
ways: (a) The reoccurrence of the oestrus cycle, (6) another preg¬ 
nancy, (c) a larger blood supply to the mammary gland accom¬ 
panying growth in weight, (d) the increasing activation and per¬ 
fection of functioning of the secretory cells with use. 

GROWTH OF THE MAMMARY OLAin) 

The first two factors which may cause the rate of decline of 
milk secretion to be retarded would result from the growth of 
secretory tissue during the lactation period. With more cells 
b^ianing to secrete milk, the yield would be augmented to sup¬ 
plement the natural decline. As the data under consideration 
consisted of lactations of non-pregnant cows, only the first of 
these two factors could influence the rate of decline of secretion 
during the growing period of the cows under consideration. It 
is not unreasonable to assume that the oestrus cycles which re¬ 
occur soon after parturition cause further growth of secretory tis¬ 
sue during the lactation period. It is quite evident that the udder 
increases in size up to maturity and most rapidly during the 
second and third year. This growth is due to a stimulus other 
than that associated with body growth as it takes place only 
when the ovaries fimction. Little or no mammary development 
takes place in spayed heifers. 

During the first pregnancy, growth of the mammary gland is 
very rapid. It is undoubtedly stimulated to further growth dur¬ 
ing the second pregnancy, but due to other factors accompanying 
pregnancy any stimulating effect would be masked. There is a 
difference of opinion as to the cause of the diminution of milk 
secretion during the latter part of pregnancy. Gaines and David¬ 
son (3) have recently presented the side of those who believe that 
a hormone of pregnancy inhibits milk secretion and causes the 
decline observed in the data compiled at this Station (14), and 
by Eckles (15). Ragsdale, Turner and Brody (l4) ture of the 
opinion that the decline in milk flow during gestation is in part 
at least due to the demands of the growing fetus. The recent 
data by Asdell (11) strongly supports the conclusion that no 
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inhibitory hormone need be postulated to account for the decline 
of milk secretion. 

Using questionable methods of calculating data on the weight 
of the fetus, Gaines and Davidson (3) compare the weight of the 
fetus and the rate of decline of milk yield due to pregnancy. The 
two curves were not found parallel, and therefore they conclude 
that “it seems unlikely that the rate of milk secretion is affected 
at all proportionately to the nutrients required by the fetus.” 
Their assumption that the requirements of the fetus at any 
moment are proportional to its weight would not necessarily be 
true as it is well known that growth or milk secretion may be 
limited by a single deficiency. It might well be that milk secre¬ 
tion would be limited by the needs of the fetus for calcium and 
phosphorus for the development of the skeleton during the lat¬ 
ter part of intra-uterine growth which may bear little relation to 
its change in weight. 

The point which it is our desire to emphasize is that pregnancy 
unquestionably furnishes the “follicular” hormone that causes 
further growth and development of the mammary gland during 
the second and succeeding pregnancies up to the time of matu¬ 
rity. This development, however, is masked by the needs of the 
fetus wliich over-balance the increased secretion produced, due 
to the functioning of the new cells present. 

ACTIVITY OP THE MAMMARY GLAND 

The other factors which may influence the rate of decline or 
the “persistency” of milk secretion as the animal reaches matu¬ 
rity, would rest with the activity of the secretory celb present. 
If this would change for any reason, the persistency would follow 
a similar but inverse course. A close relation has been found 
between weight and yearly fat production as the dairy cow 
reaches maturity (4). There is a quite similar increase in weight 
and fat production up to seven or eight years in the Jersey cow. 
For each 100 pounds increase in live weight above 472 pounds, 
there is a corresponding 100-pound increase in yearly fat produc¬ 
tion. Within a single age class, however, there appeared to be 
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an increase of approximately 20 pounds of fat for each 100-pound 
increase in live weight. This was taken to indicate that the 
change in fat production with age is probably due to two sepa¬ 
rate factors; an increase in body weight contributing about 20 
per cent to the total increased fat yield, while 80 per cent of 
increased fat yield is due to other factors accompanying increased 
maturity. 

During the first lactation period of a heifer and to a lesser 
extent with older growing animals, the increase in weight and 
corresponding increase in the volume of blood will supply the 
mammary gland with a larger amoimt of blood. This increased 
blood supply is thou^t to be in part responsible for retarding 
or masking the natural (hereditary) rate of decline of secretion. 

With the removal of milk either before or after parturition, the 
cells must gradually become adjusted to the changed conditions. 
The increasing activation and perfection of the fimctioning of the 
secretory cells to secrete milk up to their full capacity may also 
change with maturity of the animal. This change would also re¬ 
tard the natural decline^ in the rate of secretion. 

SUMMARY 

1. Using a method previously described for the quantitative 
determination of persistency of milk and fat secretion, a study 
was made of the effect of age upon this character. 

2. Data were presented indicating that there is a decline in the 
persistency of secretion during the lactation period as the dairy 
cow reaches maturity. 

3. A summary is made of the literature indicating the nature 
of the stimulation of mammary growth and secretion and the 
relation to the problem of the influence of age was indicated. 

4. The theory i& advanced that the normal or hereditary rate 
of decline of milk secretion during the early lactation periods is 
retarded due to further division of cells which become functional 
through the stimulation of the ‘'follicular” hormone, and to the 
increased activity of the cells due to an increased blood supply 
and the perfection of the functioning of the cells. 
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A NEW METHOD OF 3VIANUFACTURING CREAM 
C HEE SE OF THE NEUFCHATEL TYPE* 

A. C. DAHLBEEG 

New York Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, New York 

Cream cheese is a soft, fresh cheese with a rich, mild acid 
flavor; a smooth, buttery texture; and a high percentage of milk 
fat. Strictly speaking, cheddar or American cheese, which is a 
hard-ripened cheese made from milk, should not be called cream 
cheese, even though it is often referred to as cream cheese and 
some state laws recognize it as full cream cheese when it is made 
from normal milk. Cream cheese is normally made by the 
neufchatel process from cream or from milk to which cream has 
been added. 

The extent of the manufacture of cream cheese has increased 
greatly in recent years. Cream and neufchatel cheese consti¬ 
tute one of the leading varieties of cheese manufactured in New 
York State. The last available statistics for New York State* 
show that in 1924 there was sold to dairy plants for manufacture 
into cheese the following number of poxmds of milk; 


KIND OF GHBKSS 

FOUNDS or MILK 

American or cheddar... 

43,500,000 

19,700,000 

9,900,000 

4,200,000 

7,900,000 

Cottage, pot and bakers....... 

Cream and neufchatel... 

Limburger. 

All other kinds. 



The percentage of fat in cream cheese varies from 38.6 to 48.0, 
according to Matheson, Thom, and Currie.* The same authors 
give the moisture content as varying from 30 to 48 per cent. 

* Received for publication December 3, 1926. 

^ Statistics relative to the dairy industry in New York State, 1924, Bui. 180, 
Department of Farms and Markets, 1925. 

* Matheson, K. J., Thom, Charles, and Carrie, J. N, Cheeses of the neufchatel 
group. Conn. Agr. Exp. Sta. (Storrs), Bui. 78,1914. 
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The richness of cream cheese should be evident in the char¬ 
acteristics of the cheese when compared with neufchatel or cot¬ 
tage cheese. Cream cheese should have a mild acid, distinctly 
creamy flavor. The acid and salt content should be lower tbnp 
in cottage cheese. The texture is usually described as very 
smooth and buttery. It should spread almost as freely as butter. 
The body should be more rigid than cottage cheese so that cream 
cheese can be sold in boxes and packages. It should not be 
crumbly or too sticky and should pack very solidly. These 
properties make it possible to cut cream cheese loaves into slices 
which do not break and which have a solid surface. 

The retail price of cream cheese is usually higher than the 
price of butter and several times greater than the price of cottage 
cheese. The consumer buys it in small quantities, one-half 
pound or less and appears to consider it a delicacy. While much 
of this cheese is consumed as any ordinary cheese would be, it 
is especially well considered as a spread for crackers in place of 
butter, as a filling for sandwiches, and in salads. This cheese is 
often mixed with ground pimento, nuts, olives, mixed sweet pick¬ 
les, and salad dressings to give variety, especially when used in 
sandwiches. 


THE NEUFCHATEL PROCESS 

Investigations upon the manufacture of cream cheese are some¬ 
what Umited in number, although the methods of manufacture 
often appear ih the literature. Matheson, Thom, and Currie 
give the details of the process and stress certain points of special 
importance. The milk must be low in acid and of excellent 
quality. A low quantity of good starter and rennet should set 
the milk at 70° to 76°F. in twelve to eighteen hours. The curd 
should be drained in sacks at a temperature of 50°F. and in a hu¬ 
mid atmosphere. Pressure is essential to expel the last traces of 
free whey. The finished cream cheese should contain 38 to 43 per 
cent water, 43 to 48 per cent fat, and 0.5 to 1.25 per cent of salt. 

Marquardt* improved the process in several respects. Pas- 

* The investigatioiu by J. C. Marquardt, New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station, have not yet been published. 
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teurization and commercial starters improved the flavor and 
keeping qualities of the cheese. Homogenization of the milk to 
which cream had been added reduced the fat lost in the whey and 
permitted the use of richer cream without excessive fat losses. 

Certain difficulties in the present manufacturing process are 
occasionally encountered in commercial practice. Lack of a 
proper control of temperature conditions during setting and drain¬ 
ing, combined with variations in rennet action and acid develop¬ 
ment, may result in a somewhat granular, crumbly cream cheese. 
Draining of the whey from the curd in the bags is usually slow 
and the acid development may result in a sour or yeasty cheese. 
Proper drainage of sufficient amoxmts of whey may take too long 
a time so that the manufacturer may pack the cheese too wet. 
A cheese with a high moisture content keeps poorly. 

PLANS OF THIS INVESTIGATION 

The results of studies of homogenization and the fat clumping 
in milk and cream at this station made it reasonable to suppose 
that through homogenization of cream its viscosity or plasticity 
might be increased to such an extent that a body and texture 
suitable for cream cheese would be produced. Consequently, 
cream was standardized to compare in composition with cream 
cheese. The cream was* pasteurized and homogenized. The re¬ 
sult of the first trial was encouraging enough to warrant a rather 
detailed study of the method, especially considering the evident 
advantages of the method if it proved successful. The method 
is also of scientific interest and might serve as a basis for other 
mvestigations of similar character. Consideration was given to 
the effect of varying percentages of fat and total solids, of varying 
temperatures and pleasures of homogenization, etc. 

Unless otherwise stated in the manuscript the Manton-Gaulin 
homogenizer. Type 60, with the single stage valve, was used in 
the manufacture of the cream cheese. 

THE METHOD 

The new method can be presented to best advantage by ^ving, 
first, the final method in detail as adopted, and later, by giving 
the effect of variations from the standard method. 
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Sweet cream of good flavor containing 40 to 45 per cent of fat 
was the basis for the cheese. To this cream 5 per cent of soluble 
dry skimmilk of good flavor was added. Either 1 per cent of 
high grade pow'dered pure food gelatin or 0.5 per cent of powdered 
agar free from objectionable flavor and odor was stirred into the 
cold cream. 

This mixture was then pasteurized at 145°F. for thirty minutes 
if gelatin was used, and at 180° to 185°F. for ten minutes if agar 
was used. After pasteurization the mixture was cooled to 110°F. 
Common salt to the extent of 0.75 per cent, and 0.5 to 1.0 per 
cent of good commercial starter were then added. The mixture 
was passed through a coarse strainer into the homogenizer. The 
homogenization pressure of 3500 to 4000 pounds per square inch 
gave best results. The cream as it left the homogenizer had the 
consistency of soft butter or was slightly stiffer than ice cream as 
it comes from the freezer. The warm cream mixture was usually 
raised 5 to 10 degrees in temperature during the homogenization 
process. 

Tlie cream mixture was immediately placed in the final con¬ 
tainer and allowed to stand in a refrigerator at 32° to 40°F. for 
one or two hours until the temperature of the cheese was reduced 
to 70°F. The cheese W'as held at 70°F. for ten to fifteen hours 
or until it had developed sufficient acid to have a mild acid flavor. 
The product was then considered to be cream cheese. It was 
stored at 32° to 40°F. and was ready for immediate consumption. 
At this temperature cheese was held for two to five weeks without 
undergoing any serious deterioration in flavor. 

Cream cheese made by this process was always smooth and 
buttery in textxire without any traces of crumbliness. Its body 
was firm. The cheese possessed excellent spreading qualities and 
could be sliced as well or better than cream cheese made by the 
old process. It looked and tasted richer then the ordinary cream 
cheese, even though it did not contain a higher percentage of fat. 

INFLUENCE OF VARYING PERCENTAGES OF PAT 

Experimental cream cheese were prepared containing 30, 35, 
4i0, 46, and 50 per cent of milk fat. Increased percentages of fat 
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caused increased firmness of body and decreased the quantity of 
whey that would drain from the cheese under adverse conditions. 

Cheese containing 80 per cent fat was quite unsatisfactory, due 
to its soft sticky condition and leakage of whey when warmed 
to 70°F. or above. Under ideal conditions 36 per cent of fat was 
satisfactory, but this quantity of fat would not be sufiicient for 
commercial conditions. The most satisfactory cheese was made 
with 40 to 42 per cent of fat and unquestionably the flavor was 
finest with this richness. When this cheese was stored above 
70°F. some whey drained from it. Although this small amount 
of whey drainage is objectionable, it must not be forgotten that 
cream cheese is perishable and should always be kept in a cold 
place. If the cheese is stored above 70°F., it will spoil quickly 
irrespective of whey drainage. The body of the cheese with 40 
per cent of fat was sufficiently firm and free from stickiness to 
permit the proper slicing of cheese loaves. The flavor was rich, 
creamy, and mildly acid. The texture was very smooth, buttery, 
free from crumbliness, and the cheese spread easily. 

When the percentage of fat was increased to 45 per cent two 
slight alterations in the cheese were made. The flavor was some¬ 
what richer and a few people who ate the cheese plain without 
other foods said that it was a little too rich. Cheese with this 
percentage of fat did not' leak whey at any temperature up to 
85°F. When 50 per cent of fat was used the cheese was notice¬ 
ably too rich in flavor for many people who ate it. 

A limited number of fat globule measurements were made to 
show the effect of homogenizing the cream mixture upon the size 
and distribution of the fat globules. One cubic centimeter of 
cream was diluted with 99 cc. of distilled water and exam¬ 
ined in hanging drop preparations. The fat globules in the 
cream after pasteurization and prior to homogenization were 
4.2 microns in diameter, and in 100 fields examined all existed 
as individuals. After homogenization the size of individual fat 
gobules was determined from those existing sin^y because of the 
difficulty of measuring globules present in clusters. The size of 
the clusters or aggregates of fat globules and the ratio of individ¬ 
uals to cluster were determined. A total of 128 fat globules had 
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an average diameter of 2.04 microns. In the same microscopic 
fields there existed 219 clusters ndth an average size of 11.9 by 
8.2 microns. It was evident that most of the fat globules in the 
homogenized cream existed in large clusters of globules about one- 
half their original size. 

The aggregation of the fat globules formed a network in which 
the milk serum was held. The body and texture of the cheese 
was probably due to tliis changed condition of the fat, a change 
which might be considered in colloidal chemistry as a change of 
the fat from the dispersed to the continuous phase. 

INFLUENCE OF VARYING PERCENTAGES OP MILK SOLIDS NOT FAT 

An attempt was made early in this work to make a firmer cheese 
which would not leak whey by increasing the percentage of milk 
solids not fat through the use of dry skimmilk. Increased per¬ 
centages of milk solids not fat reduced the rich fat flavor to a 
considerable degree and improved the body by making it slightly 
firmer and less sticky. It did not have any marked effect upon 
whey drainage which was so greatly altered by the percentage 
of fat. 

The percentage of milk solids not fat w^as held low for two 
reasons. If 10 per cent or more of dry skimmilk was used, the 
finished cheese could develop too high a percentage of acid at too 
warm storage temperatures. Furthermore, when exposed to dry¬ 
ing conditions the milk sugar crystallized out and formed a grainy 
coating on the cheese. The addition of 5 per cent of skimmilk 
solids is desirable to decrease the buttery taste of the cheese, to 
increase slightly the firmness of the cheese, and to give the cheese 
better slicing properties. It probably would have been desirable 
to have omitted the additional milk sugar, but no feasible method 
was apparent by which the skimmilk solids could be obtained 
without the sugar. 

INFLUENCE OP VARYING CONDITIONS OF HOMOGENIZATION 

Greater homogenization pressures were essential in the produc¬ 
tion of cream cheese by the new method than are commonly 
employed in the manufacture of other dairy products. As a 
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general proposition it was foiind that pressures varying from 
3500 to 4000 poimds per square inch produced a firmer bodied 
cheese with less stickiness and less drainage of whey than did 
lower pressures. When the fat content was high, 46 to 60 per 
cent, 600 pounds less pressure was sufiScient and 4000 pounds 
pressure produced a cheese which was somewhat too rich in taste 
and resembled, to some extrait, cream almost ready to form but¬ 
ter in the chum. 

Any temperature of the cream above 105“F. was suitable for 
homogenization so far as the body and texture of the resulting 
cheese were concerned, but it is obvious that starter could not be 
safely added to cream homogenized at a temperature much in excess 
of 110®F. because the temperature was increased 5° to 10°F. by 
homogenization. In several tests the cream was homogenized at 
145°F., cooled to 70°F., and starter added. The salt was some¬ 
times added with the starter and also after the cheese had ripened 
to the proper degree. No special advantage could be determined 
in this method of adding salt and starter after homogenization, 
and it had the disadvantages of making extra work and the ex¬ 
cessive mixing of the cheese tended to make it sticky. 

Cream cheese was also prepared from cream which had been 
pasteurized, cooled, and ripped with commercial starter at 70°F. 
The cream was then pasteurized again, salt was added, and the 
whole mixture with the proper percentage of acid was homoge¬ 
nized. By this method it was hoped that the acid development 
woxild be checked even when the finished cheese was stored at 
too warm a temperature. The method proved unsatisfactory be¬ 
cause the homogenization of sour cream produced a cheese with 
a soft sticky body from which whey drained freely. 

Commercial rennet was tried by adding it when the starter was 
added in the reconunended process. The rennet gave the homog¬ 
enized product a more buttery appearance and taste, and whey 
drained much more freely from the cheese. When added after 
homogenization the rennet caused increased drainage of whey. 
For these reasons the use of rennet in ^e manufacture of this 
cheese was not desirable. 

The cream was homogenized at cold^ temperatures with poor 
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results. The fat was not properly homogenized, the cream ap¬ 
peared to be partially churned, and the body of the cheese was 
softer than usual. Whey drained from the cheese quite freely. 
Measurements of 100 fat globules in cream homogenized at 90°F. 
showed them to be 3.5 microns in diameter or only slightly 
smaller than those in normal cream. Only 46 clumps measuring 
11.6 by 9.7 microns were foimd per 100 individual fat globules, 
showing a great reduction in the aggregation of the fat globules. 

RIPENING THE CHEESE 

The quantity of starter required to develop the proper acidity 
was dependent upon many conditions, but 0.5 to 1.0 per cent 
usually proved successful. 

The percentage of salt added to the cheese had an effect not 
only upon the rate of acid development, but also upon the kind 
of flavor produced. WTien the percentage of salt was held be¬ 
low 1.0, the salt did not seriously interfere with the growth of 
the starter organisms. 

Most starters are past the period of maximum acti\'ity when 
added to dairy products for ripening purposes, so that a period 
of lag was always encoimtered. In cream cheese, due to the 
added effect of heating the starter from 110° to 120°F., consider¬ 
able time elapsed before acid development commenced. For 
these reasons speed in cooling the homogenized cream was not 
very essential. In cold weather good results were secured by 
placing the warm cheese as it came from the homogenizer in the 
room for ripening at 70°F. without previous cooling. In the sum¬ 
mer this procedure could not be followed because the cheese 
became sour without developing desirable flavors. For this 
reason it was deemed advisable always to cool the cheese to 70°F. 
by placing it in a refrigerator previous to ripening. 

THE USE OF AGAR AND GELATIN IN CREAM CHEESE 

Agar and gelatin were tried in the cream cheese for the purpose 
of holding the whey so that none would drain out even though 
the cheese were stored too warm. The quantity of agar was 
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varied from 0.2 to 1.0 per cent and the quantity of gelatin from 
0.6 to 2.0 per cent. Both the agar and gelatin were dissolved 
in hot water and stirred into the cream, and they were dissolved 
by mixing the dry powders directly into the cream. 

The water required to dissolve the agar or gelatin was a distinct 
disadvantage because it increased the percentage of water in the 
cheese. Hence, after several trials, this method was discontinued 
and the dry gelatin or agar was added directly to the cream and 
dissolved by pasteurization. The gelatin presented no problem 
in this respect because it dissolved readily at the ordinary pas¬ 
teurization temperature of 145°F. Tests* were made to deter¬ 
mine the temperature and time required to dissolve powdered 
agar in water. It was learned that powdered agar began to dis¬ 
solve at approximately 170^. and a temperature of 180°F. for 
ten minutes seemed to dissolve the agar as well as did the boiling 
temperature. For this reason the powdered agar was dissolved 
in the cream by pasteurization at 180° to 185°F. for ten minutes. 

Several tests with varying percentages of gelatin and agar 
diowed that 1.0 per cent of gelatin or 0.5 per cent of agar gave 
best results. Since the cream cheese contained 50 per cent or 
less of water, the actual concentration of gelatin in water was 
2.0 per cent and of agar 1.0 per cent. Both of these percentages 
were sufficient to form a jelly at room temperature. The pres¬ 
ence of these gelatinizing substances produced a cheese with im¬ 
proved slicing qualities and a slightly firmer body. They also 
reduced the tendency of cream cheese to exude whey at warm 
temperatures, but neither weak agar nor gelatin jellies in the 
cream cheese could hold the whey so that some of it would not 
drain out of the cheese if the cheese were improperly made in 
other respects. The presence of agar or gelatin in the cheese was 
distinctly advantageous. 

The powdered agar used for cream cheese making was of excel¬ 
lent quality and practically free from flavor and odor. Powdered 
pure food gelatin of high quality, such as that used in ice cream, 
proved to be an excellent grade for this purpose. The use of 

* Theae tmta were made by J. C. Marqnardt of this Station. 
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agar had the disadvantage of requiring a high temperature to 
dissolve it, and its use had the advantage of making a firmer 
bodied cheese of improved slicing qualities. The use of agar is 
especially recommended. 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE NEW METHOD 

The new method of manufacturing cream cheese had several 
distinct advantages over the old neufchatel process. 

When the milk for cheese making was received it was immedi¬ 
ately reduced to the same approximate bulk as the finished cheese 
by separating into rich cream. This reduced the volume of 
cream which needed to be handled. No bags for drainage were 
needed. The acid development could be checked at any time by 
cooling the cheese because the moisture content was standardized 
before the cheese was made. This permitted better coptrol of the 
extent of acid development and prevented spoilage of cheese by 
too much acid in a slow draining curd. 

The cream cheese could be made more uniform in body and 
texture by the new process. The body and texture were deter¬ 
mined largely by the composition of the cheese, the sweetness of 
the cream, and homogenization temperatures and pressures. 
These factors were readily controlled and uniform cheese was 
made. The labor needed to make cream cheese by the new 
process was considerably reduced. 

Cream cheese of more desirable characteristics was made by 
the new process. It was smoother and more buttery, tasted 
richer, spread better, and sliced as well or better than cheese 
made by the neufchatel method. Its flavor from the standpoint 
of acid development and bacterial growth could be controlled to 
better advantage and the cheese was finished and in the refrig¬ 
erator twelve to twenty-four hours sooner when made by the new 
method. The cheese could be packed more solidly in loaves or 
packages, and probably because of the exclusion of air, it did not 
mold as readily under improper storage conditions. The cheese 
was never crumbly. 

It seldom occurs that a new method is proposed which in all 
respects is advantageous to use. Cheese made by the new method 
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had too high a milk sugar content which permitted the excessive 
development of acid under warm storage conditions. This disad¬ 
vantage was offset to some extent by a reduced mold growth. 
Cheese made by the new method was considered too rich and 
buttery tasting to suit a few people, but it should be stated that 
this cheese was consumed in rather large quantities before tins 
characteristic was discovered. It was essential that rich tasting 
cheese be made by this process, because a low percentage of fat 
was inducive to leakage of whey. Cheese of a given percentage 
of fat tasted richer when made by the new process. 

The cheese made by the new process was more pasty than reg¬ 
ular cream cheese. However, it sliced just as well as any neufcha- 
tel cream cheese made experimentally or purchased in the local 
market. All cream cheese is too sticky to cut with a knife. It 
should be sliced with a wire or string after the tin foil surrounding 
the cheese has been cut with a knife. 



MILK YIELD IN RELATION TO RECURRENCE 
OF CONCEPTION* 

W. L. GAINES 

Department of Dairy Husbandry^ University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
INTRODUCTION 

Lactation is known to affect the reproductive cycle in man and 
some of the lower animals. Hammond (1) has shown experi¬ 
mentally in the rabbit that when lactation proceeds at a high 
level pregnancy is apparently inhibited. It seems to be a preva¬ 
lent opinion that the fitting and naanagement of cows on official 
test to secure as high a level of milk production as possible has a 
tendency to interfere with the occurrence of conception. The 
relation of the rate of milk secretion to the recurrence of preg¬ 
nancy is not only of physiological interest, but in the case of the 
cow it becomes also of much economic interest. 

It is well known that the economy of milk production in the 
cow is very closely related to the amount of milk produced, ex¬ 
pressed as an average per year over the life of the cow. The 
factors contributing to the average yield per year include three 
major physiological elements; (a) frequency of calving; (b) initial 
or maximiun rate of milk yield following calving; (c) persistency of 
lactation or the rate of decrease in the rate of yield with advance 
in lactation. These three elements may be regarded as given in 
order of their importance, inasmuch as the bearing of young is 
ordinarily essential to the initiation of milk secretion, and inas¬ 
much as initial rate of yield is a much more powerful factor deter¬ 
mining yearly yield than is persistency of lactation. 

The common practice of dairjrmen is to breed their cows to 
freshen about once a year and this practice is essential to efficient 
milk production regardless of the value of the calf itself. Fre¬ 
quent calving is necessary to renew the stimulus to milk secretion 
and ess^tial to maintain the mammary ^and at the highest 

* Beceived for publication October 4,1926. 
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average rate of secretory activity. This may be demonstrated 
from theoretical premises. It is well known that the average 
lactation curve is of a descending racponential type [cf. (2), (3), 
(4)] terminated more or less abruptly by advanced pregnancy 
through natural and artificial agencies [cf. (5), fig. 9]. The theory 
of the case is set out in figure 1. 



Fig. 1. Diaobaioiatic Rbpbesentation or the Lactation CtTBrs 

*nu * 

Toe upper heavy line curve is the exponential curve, ~ «■ 06 ”**^ typical of 

at 

the rate of milk secretion outside the itdiibitory influence of pregnancy. The 
symbol y is used for milk yield, t for time in months with calving as origin, a and 

, dy 

K are constants, e is the base of natural logarithms, and — is an expression of the 

calculus which in this case, means the instantaneous rate of milk yield per month. 
This equation is admirably adapted to describe the lactation curve because of its 
close agreement with the observed milk yields and because of the properties of its 
constants. The constant a represents the initial rate of yield per month; k 
represents the rate of decrease per month in the rate of yield; and the area under 
the curve, that is the total amount of milk yielded up to any time (i) is given as 

a function of the time by the expression ^ (1 — 

^ The lower or coincident lighter line curve represents the average realised lacta¬ 
tion curve. The full rate of milk secretion required by the simple exponential 
curve above is not realised until a few days after calving [cf. (6) and (7), fig. 4]. 
This results in the small area or deficiency in yield marked B in the diagram. It 
is possibly due to a residual inhibition from the preceding pregnancy. Some time 
after calving the cow again conceives and at a somewhat advanced stage of preg- 
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The average yield per year for the period from one calving to 
the next, denoting this period in months by x, becomes: 

Ordinarily, k — about 0.1 and assigning it this value and con¬ 
sidering a constant, we find that the value of the expression 
decreases as x increases beyond 10 (about the lowest possible 
value of x). Or, to leave the matter in mathematical form the 
expression reaches a maximum when kx + 1 = e*‘*“*’. This 
equality with k = 0.1 is attained when x = 7.72. Even if k 
= 0.05, as is possible under liberal feeding, the maximum is 
reached at x = 10.32. Hence, the highest average yearly yield 
is obtained by the most frequent breeding, assuming that a 
remains constant. Ordinarily, of course, a increases with each 
succeeding lactation up to an age of eight to nine years, so that 
the desirability of frequent reproduction is further emphasized. 

Furthermore, a and k are closely correlated as are also a and 
?/, while k and y are only slightly correlated.* It is clear that 

nancy there is again an appreciable reduction from the full rate of yield required 
by the upfKir curve. This results in the small area or deficiency in yield marked C 
in the diagram. It is probably due to an inhibition of milk secretion associated 
with the current pregnancy. Finally, at two months before term (broken vertical 
line in the diagram) the cow is dried off, a yield represented by the area D being 
produced during the process. The cow is dried off in anticipation of the following 
lactation and a dry period of six or seven vreeks is considered sufficient [cf. (5), 
fig. 16]. 

An expression for the area under the lower lighter line curve representing the 
realized milk yield might be derived but it would be rather complicated. As a 
usable approximation we may assume that D = B 4- C in the diagram and esti¬ 
mate the lactation yield from the simple upper curve, since B, C and D are small 
as compared to the total area. If we denote the time in months from one calving 

to the next by x then the lactation yield becomes -- [1 — From this ex- 

fc 

pression we may readily generalize as to the effect of variation in length of the 
calving interval on average yield. 

* Guernsey records treated on an energy basis, and dealing with 3 deld (K) 
for 366 days of the lactation show * 0.535, foV * 0.672, r^y * —0.226 (paper 
in press). It was first shown by Gavin (8) that lactation milk yield is closely 
correlated with the maximum day's yield, r « 0.839 dt 0.006. 
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high yearly yield is to be attained only from high initial or maxi¬ 
mum rate of yield and high initial rate of yield carri^ with it a 
rapid rate of decrease in rate of yield with advance in lactation. 
The larger k the more rapidly the expression of the preceding 
paragraph decreases as x increases. The necessity of frequent 
reproduction is therefore still further emphasized. 

The foregoing preamble may serve to indicate the significance 
of the relation of the rate of milk secretion to the occurrence of 
pregnancy, from the standpoint of economical milk production. 
If high initial rate of milk secretion interferes with conception in 
the cow as Hammond has shown it does in the rabbit, then the 
advantage that is attained by the capacity to high yield at the flush 
of lactation will be lost, more or less, by the failure to conceive 
again promptly. The published records of the American Guern¬ 
sey Cattle Club afford data of value bearing on this point, and 
certain of these records are presented in the present paper as 
bearing on the relation of the rate of milk secretion to service 
period. 

SOURCE AND TREATMENT OF DATA 

The records are taken from Volumes 33, 34 and No. 1 of 35 
of the Guernsey Herd Register, and include all records in the 
volumes specified in which qot more than sixty days elapsed from 
calving to the beginning of the first full calendar month of the 
record. The great majority of the records start within a few 
days after calving. The records of production are published by 
calendar months and include also data as to time of calving and 
the effective service following. It is, therrfore, pc^ible to 
correlate the service period with the approximate initial or maxi¬ 
mum rate of milk secretion, taking this latter to be the milk yield 
for the first recorded full calendar month.^ The records number 
4893 of which 222 show no account of effective breeding up to 380 
days after calving. 

If the rate of milk secretion affects the occurrence of pregnancy 

* As ft BftTing in the Iftbor of oomputfttion the cftlender month milk yields ue 
used directly, ignoring the Tsrifttion in length of the months end in the fftt per- 
oentftge of t^ milk. 
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it may be presumed that the effect will vary with the age of the 
cow, that is, a rate of yield of 1200 pounds per month by a two- 
year old would be presumed to interfere more seriously with 
pregnancy than would the same rate of yield in a mature cow. 
The records have, therefore, been classified according to the 
age of the cow. For this purpose the classification used in 
the published records has been followed, viz.: Class A, five 
years and over; B, four and one-half to five; C, four to four and 
one-half; D, three and one-half to four; E, three to three and one- 
half ; F, two and one-half to three; G, less than two and one-half 
years. Class A includes cows up to sixteen years or more of age. 
Class G includes a small proportion (10 per cent) of cows under 
two years, with rarely any (0.4 per cent) below one and one-half 
years. Age is reckoned according to the date at which the record 
starts. 

RESULTS 

The means, standard deviations and coefficients of variability 
for rate of yield and service period are given in table 1, also the 
coefficients of correlation between these two variables. Cows 
not bred at 380 days after calving are excluded in table 1. It is 
apparent from the constants that while the mean rate of yield 
changes markedly with age, there is no material or consistent 
change in the mean service period with age. Judged by the 
coefficient of variability, service period is a highly variable 
feature of these records. 

The coefficient of correlation between rate of yield and service 
period at the various ages shows a small positive correlation except 
at the three to three and one-half year old class. The correlation 
for all ages, r — 0.039 rfc 0.010, may be regarded as significant 
from a technical statistical standpoint, but it is evident for all 
practical purposes that the first full month’s milk yield and 
service period are independent. 

Table 2 gives the mean service period for various age classes at 
different levels of milk yield. There is given also, in the last 
column, the number of cows not bred at 380 days after calving, 
expressed as a percentage of the total number in the respective 
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TABLE 1 

Statistical constants of rate of milk secretion and service period 


Guernsey records 


AGE CLASS 

NUMBSn 

or 

BECOBDS 

BtZLX YIELD FOB FIRST FULL 
CALEMDAB MONTB 

SERVICE PERIOD 

COEFPICIBMT OF 
OOBBELATIOB 

Mean 

Stand* 

ard 

devia¬ 

tion 

Coeffi¬ 
cient of 
varia¬ 
bility 

Mean 

Stand¬ 

ard 

devia¬ 

tion 

Coeffi¬ 
cient of 
varia¬ 
bility 



pounds 

pounds 


days 

days 



Under 2J 


875 

177 

20.23 

Birji 

80 

44.62 

0.041 d= 0.020 

2i to 3 

523 

943 

186 

19.69 

173 

80 

46.26 

0 .046 ± 0 029 

3 to 3} 

434 

1,026 

191 

18.63 

162 

84 

61.61 

•-•0 .064 0 .032 

3i to 4 

416 

1,076 

207 

19.26 

169 

82 

48.63 

0 005 db 0.033 

4 to^ 

362 

1,146 1 

216 

18.86 

171 

81 

47.47 

0.033=1=0.036 

4i to 5 

311 

1,168 

231 

19.80 

165 

81 

48.77 1 

0 073 =i= 0 038 

5 and over 

1,605 

1,234 

1 

231 

18.72 

177 

81 

46.13 1 

0.046=1:0 017 

All ages 

4,671 

1|071 

253 

23.61 

174 

81 

46.85 



TABLE 2 

Mean service period at various rates of milk secretion and ages 
Guernsey records 


IHLX YIELD 
FOR 

AGE, TEARS 


FIRST FULL 







R rl 


cows NOT 

CALEXDAR 

Under 21 

21 to a 

3 to 31 

31 to 4 

4 to 41 

41 to 5 

over 

All afses 

BRED AT 

MONTETt 









380 DATS 

CLASS MID¬ 










POINTS 



Mean servbe period 




pounds 

days 

days 

days 

days 

days 

days 

days 

days 

per cent 

450 

140 







140 

0 

550 

185 

212 


230 

10 



181 

0 

650 

168 

171 

179 

203 

160 



168 

4.2 

750 

184 

161 

173 

158 

148 

159 

178 

175 

5.4 

850 

177 

176 

172 

155 

162 

178 

182 

174 

3,3 

950 

177 

177 

162 

161 

170 

161 

175 

170 

3 4 

1,050 

186 

176 

156 

188 

171 

156 

171 

178 

5.1 

1,150 

195 

180 

158 

172 

162 

153 

167 

169 

5 4 

1,250 

181 

190 

147 

139 

172 

186 

169 

168 

4.8 

1,350 

186 

144 

182 

187 

183 

189 

184 

183 

2,8 

1,450 


187 

158 

180 

174 

148 

171 

170 

5.5 

1,560 

170 

226 

167 

114 

153 

156 

182 

174 

6.4 

1,660 



110 

220 


190 

194 

190 

7.8 

1,760 



no 

170 

230 

194 

189 

189 

9.5 

1,860 




160 

135 

170 

240 

197 

12.5 

1,950 







216 

216 

12.5 

2,050 









0 

2,160 







200 

200 

0 


m 
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milk yield class. The proportion of farrow cows does not change 
with the rate of milk yield except in the last few (highest yield) 
classes and here the frequencies are too small to make the results 



Fig. 2. Showing Distribution of 4893 Guernsey A, R. Records with Respect 
TO Service Period, that is, Time from Calving to Effective Service 

The column at the right indicates cows not in calf at 380 days after calving 



Mtfk - Lbs 

Fig. 3. Showing the Observed Regression Lines Derived from the Correla¬ 
tion Surface fob the Variables, First Full Calendar Month Milk 
Yield and Service Period 

The • shows the mean milk yield, 1111 pounds for cows not bred at 380 da 3 r 8 , 

of much significance. It may be inferred, therefore, that the 
absence of these farrow cows in the data of table 1 does not 
disturb the significance of the correlations there given. 
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The service period frequency distribution for all ages combined 
is shown graphically in figure 2, expressed on a percentage basis 
to the total number of records (4893) as a base. The column at 
the right represents the 222 cows xmbred at 380 days (4.54 per 
cent) and the area of the histogram represents 96.46 per cent. 

DISCUSSION 

The present records do not give any information as to infertile 
services. There is, no doubt, a tendency on the part of the 
breeders to delay service in the case of cows on official test in 
order to secure a higher 365-day record. The mean service pe¬ 
riod, 174 days, is excessively long from the standpoint of economi¬ 
cal milk production, and represents one of the consequences of 
the endeavor of the system of Advanced Registry to obtain a 
maximum 365-day record. At least there is no apparent reason 
to suppose that there is any physiological necessity for the unduly 
long service period of advanced registry practice. 

It would seem that there might be a more or less well defined 
tendency to delay breeding more frequently and for a longer 
time with cows that start their record at a high level as compared 
with those starting at a lower level. Such a tendency would lead 
to a positive correlation between rate of yield and service period. 
The very low correlation (r = 0.039) found may be due to this 
tendency, but in any case, it seems safe to conclude from the 
evidence of the present records, that high initial or maximum 
rate of milk secretion is not antagonistic to the recurrence of 
conception. The most promising possibility of increasing the 
average yearly yield, and thereby the efficiency of the cow, seems 
to lie in increasing the rate of milk secretion at the flush of lacta¬ 
tion. It is fortunate if improvement in this direction is not to be 
neutralized in any wise by a concomitant dday in conception. 

m 

SUMMABT 

The first full calendar month milk yield and the service period 
(calving to conception) of 4671 Guernsey A. R. records diow a 
coefficient of correlation of 0.039 db 0.010. There is no evidence 
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that high rate of milk secretion interferes with the recurrence of 
conception in these records. The mean service period is 174 
days, standard deviation 81 days, coefficient of variability 47. 
From generalized premises the service period is far too long 
for the most economical life time production. The records for 
the same period show no record of breeding up to 380 days for 
222 cows («= 4.64 per cent of 4893). 
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THE FORMATION OF ACID IN MILK BY HEATING* 

E. O. WHITTIER and ANNE G. BENTON 

Research Ldboratories, Bureau of Dairy Industry, United Slates Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

The changes in the hydrogen ion concentration and acidity 
caused by heating skimmilk at the boiling temperature and at 
95® in open flasks have been presented and discussed briefly in 
an earlier article (1). The rather small amount of literature on 
the subject was reviewed, and our experimental methods were 
described in detail. This article contains similar experimental 
data obtained at higher temperatures and other data bearing on 
the buffer action of heated milk and on the source and nature of 
the acid formed. 

In carrying out the heating experiments above the boiling point 
of milk, it was necessary to use sealed containers. The ordinary 
6 ounce evaporated milk cans sealed by a crimping machine were 
employed. Thus there was no possibility of contaminating the 
samples with the acid of soldering flux. The cans were heated 
in a steam jacketed kettle containing glycerine, in which the cans 
were completely submerged. The steam pressure in the jacket 
was adjusted by a reducing valve to give the desired constant 
temperature (±0,5°) as measured in the glycerine. All determin¬ 
ations made at the same time interval from the beginning of the 
heating were carried out on the contents of a single can. With 
the exception of the acidities on the run at boiling temperature 
under reflux, in which a Hildebrand electrode was used for the 
titration, all acidities recorded in this paper were determined by 
adding to a sample a volume of 0.1 n alkali estimated from pre¬ 
vious experience tp be sufficient to bring the sample to pH 8.3. 
The hydrogen ion concentration of the mixture was then deter¬ 
mined by means of the Clark electrode. The same procedure was 

* Prese&tDd before the Division of biologicel chemistry st the Seventy'Second 
Meeting of the American Chemical Society, PhUadelphia, Pa., September 6 to 
11 , 1926. Received for publication October 7,1926. 
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repeated •with a different volume of alkali until values were ob¬ 
tained between which the exact volume of alkali necessary to give 
a pH of 8.3 might properly be interpolated. This method avoids 
diffusion errors and the slow and uncertain approach to equilib- 



Fig. 1. Effect OF Boiling Temperature on Titratable Acidity and Hydro- 
OENtloN Concentration of Milk Held under Reflux and in Sealed Cans 

rium which was experienced in using the Hildebrand electrode in 
the earlier titrations. 

Obviously the closed containers would retain carbon dioxide 
and any other volatile constituent of the milk whether present 
originaily or formed during the heating. In order to determine 
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to what ext«3.t previous data obtained at lower temperatures in 
open containers could be compared with data at high temperar 
txires in closed containers, a run was made at 102° in sealed cans 
for direct comparison with a nm made at approximately the same 



Fig. 2. Effect of Heating at 110* on Titratabi<e Aciditt, Htdrogen Ion 
Concentration and Viscobitt of Midk Held in Sealed Cans 

temperature (boiling) in a flask imder a reflux condenser. The 
sampler of milk were from the same herd but not from the same 
milking. For these two experiments, hydrogen ion concentration 
and acidity are plotted against time of heating in figure 1. 
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It will be noted that the slopes of the curves of each function 
are practically the same for both samples. The slope of the 
hydrogen ion curve of the sealed sample is slightly lower than 



Fig. 8. Effbct op Hbating at 120® on Titeatablb Acidity, Hydrogen Ion 
Concentration and Viscosity op Milk Held in Sealed Cans 

that of the other, probably due to a great extent to the buffer 
action of the carbonate radical, but possibly due in a measure to 
a different buffer action of the original milks. The acidity levels 
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are different, as might be expected from the fact that after the 
first hour carbonic acid was still included in the titration in one 
set of samples but not in the other. Evidently the chemical 
changes involving acid formation are practically identical in 
character in the sealed samples and in those in open containers 
under reflux. 

It should be noted that in this experiment and in the ones fol¬ 
lowing in which the heating was continued after coagulation had 
taken place, except for a slight disturbance at the incidence of 
the coagulation, the hydrogen ion concentration continues to 
follow the same curve after the precipitation of the casein. This 
appears to us to indicate that the casein is not appreciably in¬ 
volved in the acid formation but that the source of the acid is 
some constituent of the whey. 

Two runs were made at 110° and two at 120°. The runs at 
any one temperature gave data in close agreement. Figures 2 
and 3 show curves for one run at each temperature. The results 
of viscosity determinations are included on the plots to indicate 
visually the time and approximate rate of coagulation. Vis¬ 
cosity is plotted as the time required for a sample to pass through 
a capillary opening divided by the time required for the same 
volume of water to pass through the same opening. 

Values obtained by calculation of hydrogen ion concentrations 
from measurements of potential differences at elevated tempera¬ 
tures are without a sound theoretical basis under present methods 
of standardization. Consequently, it is not possible to determine 
the hydrogen ion concentration at which milk curdles during 
sterilization. However, a hint as to the effect of raising the 
temperature of milk on its hydrogen ion concentration may be 
received from the fact that in both 110° and 120° experiments 
coagulation began at a time when the hydrogen ion concentration, 
as measured after cooling, was approximately 2.5 Xl0~®, or pH 
=5.60. Cosmovici (2) has shown that at ordinary temperatures 
coagulation induced by acid begins at pH 5.35. 

No attempt is made to give a detailed explanation of the sud¬ 
den temporary arrest of hydrogen ion concentration change dur- 
ii^ the early stages of coagulation. However, it indicates a 
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powerful buffer action that is manifested only for a brief time. 
In fact, determinations on the 120° run were not frequent enough 
to obtain even a suggestion of this feature of the curve. The 
continued smoothness of the curve of hydrogen ion concentration 
changes at 120 indicates again that the acid is produced mainly 
by a constituent of the whey. 
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Fjg. 4. Rbuhonsbip between Acid Formation and Hydrogen Ion Concen¬ 
tration Change in Milks Heated at Various Temperatures 

Runs made in open flasks at 95° and 90° show nothing of inter¬ 
est beyond a slower rate of acid formation, and consequently the 
corresponding curves are not published. 

The next point to be considered is the relationship existing 
between the quantity of acid formed by heating skimmilk and the 
corresponding changes produced in hydrogen ion concentration. 
In figure 4 is plotted this relationship for each of the five runs 
carried out in sealed cans. The grouping of the various points 
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about a common curve indicates that the buffer action exerted 
by the milk samples was practically the same at all temperatures 
emjdoyed and that undoubtedly the same acids in very nearly 
the same proportions were formed in each case. It should be 
noted that of the two sets of points which stray upwards in the 
coagulation range, one is plotted from a run at the same tempera¬ 
ture as another which clings closely to the flatter slope in the same 
range. These slight discrepancies are undoubtedly due to differ¬ 
ences in the buffer contents of the original milks. Many workers 
have noted that it is unusual to find two samples of milk identical 
in buffer content. 



The curve in figure 4 is really the titration curve of skimmilk 
the titrating acids being those formed during heating. If milk 
were titrated with an acid having a dissociation constant equal 
to the mean dissociation constant of the acids formed in the 
heated milk, a very similar curve should be obtained. It should 
be identical only in case a single acid is formed and the buffer 
action of milk is not changed by heating. 

In figure 5 are plotted titration curves of raw skimmilk, acids 
of several different degrees of dissociation being used. Hydro¬ 
chloric acid was chosen as a strong acid, monochloracetic (pK « 
2.81, pK being the logarithm of the reciprocal of the dissociation 
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constant) as an acid of medium strength, and lactic (pK =3.82) 
and acetic (pK =4.73) as weak acids. It was desired to use acids 
foreign to milk and of pK values in the region between 5 and 7. 
However, it was both disappointing and interesting to find that 
the only common acid radicals which have such dissociation 
constants are those already present in the milk. 

The close similarity of the curves obtained may seem surprising 
at first, but it must be borne in mind that the principal buffer 
in milk in the range of these titrations is a mixture of phosphates 
and that the value of pK for the second hydrogen of phosphoric 
acid, which is the one principally involved, is about 7.0. Con¬ 
sequently, the buffer action which might be exerted by any of 
the relatively stronger acids used is almost completely over¬ 
shadowed by the buffer action of the phosphates of milk. This 
curve has a much flatter slope than the group of figure 4. Since 
it has been obseiY’^ed repeatedly that phosphates are precipitated 
by heating milk, and since it is to be expected that the buffer 
action is changed by heating, titration curves were carried out 
on skimmilk that had been autoclaved at 120° for thirty minutes. 
It will be seen by a comparison of figures 4 and 6 that the curves 
of autoclaved milk are in good agreement with those obtained 
from the titration of milk by the acid produced during heating. 
WTiile these findings duplicate the effect produced by heating 
milk in so far as the relationship of hydrogen ion concentration 
to acids formed is concerned, they do not identify these acids. 
They do, however, locate their mean dissociation constant above 
1X10 “®. In view of the loss of buffer action caused by heating 
milk, objection may be raised to the above method of titration 
on the ground that since the amount of alkali required to change 
the pH of raw milk from 6.6 to 8.3 is greater than the amount 
that would be required after heating, the difference between the 
initial titration on the raw milk and the subsequent titrations 
on the heated milk does not give the true value for the amount 
of acid formed. In other words, the values for acid formed are 
sli^tly too low. However, the error must be comparatively 
slight and in any case would not noticeably affect the form of 
the time curves. The slopes of the titration curves would be 
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quite unaffected. The primary reason for the choice of end point 
was that the results might be compared with those of other in¬ 
vestigators along similar lines who have used phenolphthalein as 
the end-point indicator. It should be pointed out that the re¬ 
moval of buffer by heat is not a quickly completed reaction even 
at 120° but that it involves a time factor. 



Fio. 6. Titration Corves of Autoclaved Milk with Various Acids 


Eeasons have been stated for believing that the acid of heated 
milk is produced from a constituent of the whey. Investigators 
of the mechanism and conditions involved in sugar oxidation 
have found that lactose is very easily oxidized, whether in acid 
or alkaline solutions, to give zmxtures of acids. Under weakly 
oxidizing influences, formic is always one of the acids produced (3). 
Levulinic acid is characteristic of acid ojddations of lactose; 
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saccharinic acids, of alkaline oxidations. In the case of heated 
milk, if lactose is the source of the acid formed, the rate of acid 
production should be a function of the lactose concentration as well 
as of the time and temperature of heating. To settle this point, 
experiments at boiling temperatures were carried out on a sample 
of skimmilk and a sample of the same milk in which 5 per cent 
lactose had been dissolved. The heating was carried out in open 
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Fia, 7. Effect of Added Scgabs on Acid Formation in Heated Milk 


flasks under reflux condensers, both flasks being heated in the 
same bath. The rates of change of hydrogen ion concentration 
and acidity are shown in figure 7. Practically twice as much 
acid is produced in the milk containing 5 per cent added lactose,— 
altogether double the normal quantity,— as is produced in the 
normal milk. Similar experiments were also carried out on 5 per 
cent lactose solutions containing the same concentrations of total 
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phosphate, of total citrate, and of hydrogen ions as are present 
normally in milk, and changes in hydrogen ion concentration and 
acidity were obtained very similar to those in milk under the 
same time and temperature conditions of heating. This is con¬ 
sidered sufficient proof that lactose is the principal source of the 
acid formed in heated milk. 

The second set of curves in figure 7 is from an experiment anal¬ 
ogous to the one on which the first set is based, except that a 
different sample of milk was taken and the sugar used was su¬ 
crose. Evidently, from the standpoint of the condensed milk 
manufacturer, sucrose is a much more desirable carbohydrate in 
milk than is lactose, since it does not produce acid during the 
heating of milk. The suitability of sucrose as a preservation for 
condensed milk is made evident by these data. 

Lactose analyses were made on a sample of milk before and 
after heating and showed that during the production of acid 
equivalent to a concentration of 0.02 molal, lactose diasappers 
in amount equivalent to a concentration of 0.085 molal. In 
other words, even on a mol to mol basis, the lactose loss is suffi¬ 
cient to account for more than four times the amount of acid 
formed. 

Another portion of heated milk was subjected to steam distil¬ 
lation. The distillate was acid and gave the characteristic tests 
for formic acid, which is an oxidation product characteristic of 
carbohydrates, but not of proteins. 

Experiments on lactose solutions containing radicals similar in 
their buffer action to those in milk, but chemically different, 
would settle the question of a specific phosphate effect on re¬ 
actions involving lactose. However, the only buffers that meet 
these requirements are certain complex organic acids, few in 
number and difficult to obtain. Aside from the variation in rate 
of color development with phosphate content, nothing in our 
experiments indicates any specific action of phosphate ions. 
However, this is as readily explained on the basis of the buffer 
action of the phosphate, since a continued low hydrogen ion con¬ 
centration is particularly favorable to caramelization of lactose. 
Until it is shown that buffering acid radicals other thrae 
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present in milk, but having practically the same dissociation 
constants, do not exert the same physical and chemical effects on 
the equilibria, we feel that any claims for specificity of action of 
phosphates in milk are unproved. 

Among the applications of the foregoing may be noted its bear¬ 
ing on the forewarming of milk previous to condensing. It is well 
known that the stability of milk during condensing and sterilizing 
is considerably affected by preheating. Certain times and tem¬ 
peratures of heating render the milk more stable; others have the 
opposite effect. Evidently there is a balancing of factors, oppos¬ 
ing in effect, both sets of which are to a considerable degree 
functions of time and temperature of heating. The above data 
show that the unstabilizing influences are, at least in part, the 
formation of acid and the removal of buffer substances during the 
heating. .Attainment of the most successful forewarming condi¬ 
tions depends upon the proper choice of time and temperature 
to give the most advantageous balancing of the stabilizing 
effect, whatever may be its character, against these deleterious 
influences. 

Both the acid formation and the loss of buffer are factors that 
should be considered in modifying milk for infant feedmg when 
previously heated milks are used. Other applications of the data 
here presented will occur to workers on specific problems of the 
dairy industry. 


RECAPITULATION 

Acid is fonned during heating of milk at a rate which is a direct 
function of the time and temperature of heating and of lactose 
concentration. 

The rate of acid formation appears to be unchanged by the 
coagulation of the casein. 

The changes of hydrogen ion concentration and of acidity of 
heated milk caused by this acid production are of the same order 
of magnitude as those produced by heating similarly a 5 per cent 
lactose solution buffered with the same amount of phosphate and 
citrate and adjusted to the same initial hydrogen ion concentra¬ 
tion as those existing in milk. 
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The relationship between the amount of acid present at any 
time and the hydrogen ion concentration existing at the same time 
in the heated milk is comparable with that established by acids 
with dissociation constants greater than 1X 10~*. 

Increasing the lactose concentration of milk causes an in¬ 
creased amount of acid to be formed when the milk is heated. 
Addition of sucrose has no apparent effect on the production of 
acid in milk by heat. 

The loss of lactose content in a heated milk is more than suffi¬ 
cient to account for the acid production, even on a mol to mol 
basis. 

We conclude that lactose is the principal source of the acid 
produced by heating milk. 
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lACTOSE SOLUBILITY AND LACTOSE CRYSTAL 
FORMATION 

II. LACTOSE CRYSTAL FORMATION* 

O. F. HUNZIKER and B. H. NISSEN 
Blue Valley Research Laboratories, Chicago, Illinois 

It was pointed out in Part I of our investigation on “Lactose 
solubility and lactose crystal formation” (1) that the milk 
colloids had no noticeable effect on lactose solubility but that 
sucrose solutions decreased the solubility of lactose to some 
extent. This decrease was but slight in dilute solutions but 
became more pronounced as the sucrose concentrations increased. 

These findings have a direct, practical bearing on the control 
of sandiness in ice cream and the control of sandiness and pre¬ 
vention of sediment in sweetened condensed milk. In this work 
it had been observed that the sugar crystals in sweetened con¬ 
densed milk which, when it leaves the vacuum pan, normally 
represents a supersaturated lactose solution containing a sucrose- 
in-water concentration of about 60 to 64 per cent, were con¬ 
spicuously different to the eye from the general appearance of 
lactose crystals as they crystallize from pure aqueous solutions. 
The latter are of the usual slender tomahawk shape while those 
found in sweetened condensed milk are distinctly pyramidal 
and very blunt. 

These facts suggested the possibility of the formation, in 
solutions containing both lactose and sucrose, of mixed crystals 
of both sugars and of a possible relation between the effect of 
sucrose on lactose solubility and the form of lactose crystals. 
These observations, therefore, prompted a study of the crystallog¬ 
raphy of lactose crystals precipitated from diverse solutions 
and mixtures, such as pure lactose-in-water solutions, lactose-in¬ 
milk, lactose-in-sucrose solutions of high and low concentrations, 
unsweetened condensed milk and sweetened condensed milk. 

* Received for publication July 28,1926. 
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METHOD USED FOR STUDYING LACTOSE CRYSTALS 

Materials used and 'preparation of solutions 

The materials used in this investigation consisted of Mercks 
c.p. lactose, Difco c.p. lactose, Pfanstiehl c.p. sucrose, Domino 
brand sucrose, whole milk, skimmilk, distilled water, unsweetened 
condensed milk and sweetened condensed milk. The sucrose-in¬ 
water and sucrose-in-milk solutions were so prepared as to have 
present in the water part of the solution either 14 per cent or 62 
per cent of sucrose prior to the addition of the lactose. 

All solutions, except the condensed milks, were supersaturated 
with lactose by dissolving from 30 to 60 grams of lactose powder 
in 100 cc. of the water part of the solution at a temperature of 
about 150°F. in the water bath, then cooling to 65°F. and room 
temperature, respectively, at which temperatures the lactose was 
allowed to crystallize. 

In a few cases crystallization was hastened by seeding the 
cooled solution with a definite amount of seed material (1 cc.) 
prepared by rapidly chilling with constant stirring a super¬ 
saturated solution of lactose in water. In this way crystalliza¬ 
tion was always assured and commenced in a much shorter time 
than when no seed material was added. The seed material had 
no effect whatever on the crystal form obtained. When using 
the same amount of the seed material in plain lactose-in-water 
solutions and lactose-in-sucrose solutions containing 14 and 62 
per cent sucrose, respectively, the type of crystals distinctly 
corresponded with the crystal forms typical for the solution used. 
However, in general the use of seed material was avoided so as to 
preclude the possibility of influencing crystal form. 

In most cases crystallization was allowed to proceed undis¬ 
turbed, i.e., without agitating the solution, so as to avoid all 
danger of breaking or mutilating the crystals. 

Sweetened and unsweetened condensed milk were used exactly 
as obtained from the condensery and without further modifica¬ 
tion, since these products already contained lactose in super¬ 
saturation at the temperature at which their crystal content was 
studied. 
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Preliminary crystallization studies showed that there was no 
advantage in using c.p. sucrose over filtered solutions of Domino 
brand granulated sucrose. Results obtained with Difco and 
Mercks lactose also were identical. For this reason the less 
expensive materials, i.e., Domino sucrose and Mercks lactose 
were used. 


Examination of crystals under the microscope 

A drop of the crystalline deposit was transferred to a micro¬ 
scope slide by means of a pipette at intervals during the develop¬ 
ment of the crystals, obser\’ing the progress of crystallization. 
In addition to this some of the supersaturated solutions were 
placed on slides and the cover glasses sealed down with vaseline 
to prevent evaporation. In this way the growth of individual 
crystals was followed. 

The examinations were made under magnifications of 40 X, 
100X, 440X and 900X. 

In studying the crystals under the oil immersion advantage 
was taken of the fact that by using a certain grade of immersion 
oil the cover glass could be lifted slightly by regulating the micro¬ 
meter screw on the microscope, thus causing the crj’-stals to move 
about in the solution. By careful manipulation of the micro¬ 
meter screw it was possible to have the crystals turn completely 
over, thus permitting study from every conceivable angle. This 
method was of great advantage in studying crystals of as complex 
a form as that of lactose, since in certain positions their appear¬ 
ance was very misleading. 

Photographing the typical crystals 

In order to permanently record and illustrate the form of the 
crystals typical for the various lactose solutions, nucrophoto- 
graphs were prepared. 

In the case of lactose no difficulty was encountered in obtaining 
individual crystals. In the case of sucrose the crystals grow 
together rapidly, making the isolation of perfect individual 
crystals difficult. In order to avoid this a supersaturated solu- 
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tion of sucrose-in-water was prepared, and rapidly cooled in ice 
water with constant stirring, not permitting the crystals to unit. 
This method avoided the use of foreign substances to increase the 
viscosity for the purpose of securing individual crystals, which 
substances might effect a change in the crystal form. 

LACTOSE CRYSTALS PROM WATER SOLUTION 

Lactose crystals were studied by Schabus (2) as early as 1855 
who, however, assigned them to the rhombic hemihedral system. 
Wulff (3) in a later study reported that they belong perhaps to 
the monoclinic system while Traube (4) in 1891 described them as 
being definitely monoclinic. This classification has been found 
correct by later investigators, as is also shown by Groth (5) 
in his extensive treatise on "Chemical crystallography” which 
describes lactose crystals as being monoclinic sphenoidal. 

A further study of lactose crystals was made by Ilashimoto 
(6) in 1907 and by Sato (7) in 1914. Sato worked with sweetened 
condensed milk and reported that the lactose crystals present 
did not have the same shape and appearance as those obtained 
when lactose crystalhzes from water, milk, and milk serum 
solutions. 

According to the neyv^er method of crystal classification the 
fully developed lactose crystal belongs to class Cj since it is 
enantiomorphous (not identical with its mirror image) and has 
one binary axis passing through base and apex. The lactose 
crystal has no center of symmetry and no plane of symmetry, 
being of a very low order of symmetry. 

In their early stages of development these crystals appear as 
very thin triangles with an extremely small portion of their apex 
cut off, i.e., they appear trapezoidal. These truncated triangles 
grow larger in area and thicker, showing a rhomboid base parallel 
to a barely perceptible rhomboid surface at the apex. As the 
crystals grow, their base begins to bevel off giving the appearance 
of a tomahawk and later on the apex assumes a somewhat beveled 
form also. In the full stage of development the crystal has ten 
faces, ihe six sides are trapezoidal, and the base and apex 
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rluiinl)ic. Ill many ciyslals llip ant>k' ol' ihe iiovels, or M faces, 
is such as to seomiiiKly eliminate the faces of the liase and apex! 








I'K, ‘J LxtioNi. i Kt>M L 'r<»-'L-iN-\\ mih Sou iio\ 

In our study of lactose (*i\vstals from water solutions this ty))e of 
crystal with the distinct tomahawk end predominated. 

In the early stages of development the lelation of length to 
width of the crystals ai)peared from our measurements to he l.()4 
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to 1, and their thickness about one-fifth of their length. In the 
fully developed crystal this ratio was 1.8 to 1 and their thickness 
about one-third of their length. However, the habit of the 
crystals obviously may alter these ratios slightly. These 
measurements are recorded here for convenience of later com¬ 
parison with lactose crystals from sucrose solutions. 

A sketch showing the successive stages in the development of 
lactose crystal^ from lactose-in-water solutions is illustrated in 
figure 1. Microphotographs t»f fully developed lactose crystals 
from the same solutions are shown in figures 2 and 8. 



Fui. 3. J.iCTOSE CkIsTALS I'liOM LaOTOSK-IN-WaTKK Sol.l'TION 


LACTOSE CRYSTALS FROM MILK 

By supersaturating whole milk and skimmilk, respectively, with 
powdered lactose and allowing crystal formation to take place at 
room temperature, the usual type of tomahawk lactose crystals, 
characteristic of crystals from ])ure lactose-in-water solutions 
were obtained. The same was true of plain condensed milk 
(unsweetened) containing from 34 to 36 per cent total milk 
solids and that had been held in the cooler at about 35°F. for a 
week or longer after being drawn from the vacuum pan. In such 
condensed milk the lactose is present in a state of supersaturation 
at the above temperature. 

The crystals in both, the fluid milk and the condensed milk, 
were fully developed at both ends and identical in every respect 
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to those separated from pure lactose-in-water solutions, as illus¬ 
trated in figures 2 and 3. Their length also averaged about 1.8 
times their width at their widest portion, as is characteristic of 
typical lactose crystals from pure water solutions. 

It is interesting to note also that the lactose crystals from 
condensed whey shown by Zoller and Williams (8) are identical 
to our lactose crystals from pure w'ater solutions. 

These observations clearly show that solutions containing milk 
solids yield typical lactose crystals, and that the crystal form is in 
no way modified or altered by the presence in the lactose solution 
of milk colloids and milk fat. 

LACTOSE CRYSTALS FROM SITCROSE SOLUTIONS 

In our study of lactose crystals from solutions containing 
sucrose, we persistently obtained crystals of a form apparently 
(|uite different from the typical lactose crystals derived from 
lactose-in-water solutions. This study embraced sucrose solu¬ 
tions containing 14 per cent sucrose, (>2 per cent sucrose and 
supersaturated sucrose solutions. The modification of the crystal 
form became more pronounced as the sucrose concentration 
increased. 

In 14 per cent sucrose solutions the lactose crystals were shorter, 
decidedly thicker and many of the crystals lacked the beveled 
faces of fully developed typical lactose crystals from pure w'ater 
solutions. Jlgure 5 illustrates the predominating crystal forms 
usually found to jirecipitate from 14 per cent sucrose solutions. 

Zoller and Willi,ams fS) studied lactose crystals from sandy ice 
cieam containing 14 jier cent sucrose and report “the sandy 
crystals to be identical in forni to those of pure lactose.” A close 
study of the crystals illustrated by these in-sestigators, however, 
reveals unmistakably that the sucrose did have a modifying effect 
on the form of crystsils obtiiined analogous to our findings with 
lactose crystals from 14 per cent sucrose solutions. 

In the case of 50 per cent, 02 per cent and saturated sucrose 
solutions, the lactose crystallized out in the form of rhomboidal, 
pyramidal crystals. As the sucrose concentration increased the 
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lactose crystals appeared to become shorter and broader. The 
crystals started as rhomboids and built up from the rhomboid 
form into truncated pyramids rather than from the triangular 
form as was observed with crystals from lactose-in-water solu¬ 
tions. Figure 4 is a sketch of the successive stages in the develop- 
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ment of lactose crystals fiom concentrated sucrose solutions. 
Figures 6, 7, and 8 kre miciophotographs of the lactose crystals 
as found in these solutions. 

Thus it was lepeatedly obser\ed that where identical concen¬ 
trations of lactose were present in different bottles containing 
water and 14 and 62 per cent sucrose solutions, respectively, 
typical lactose crystals formed in the pure water solutions and the 
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pyramidal forms de\-eloped in the (>2 jier cent sucrose solutions. 
In the latter case the length, width and height of the crystal were 
very nearly e<iual. In the 14 per cent sucrose solution the crystal 
showed the typical lactose form hut it. was generally (piite 
modified in the direct ion of a blunt t ype. 



Fu\ 7. and Shuosk (’hv.stvls from Hi pkksatuuated Solution of 

Both Sugars 

Fig. 8. Lactose Crystals in Sandy Sweetened Condensed Milk 




Fig. 9. Lactose Crystal from L\ctosb-in-Water Solution (By Sato) 
Fig. 10. Lactose Crystal from Lvctosk-in-Sucrose Sot.ction (By Sato) 


It was also noted in one such experiment that during a like 
period of time the crystals from })lain water were \'ery large, 
some having attained 3 mm. in length, averaging l.o mm. From 
the 14 per cent sucrose solution the average length was 0.5 mm. 
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The 62 per cent sucrose water solution contained a mass of very 
small lactose crystals averaging about 0.05 mm. 

These observations indicate clearly that the presence of sucrose 
in supersaturated lactose solutions has a distinct modifying 
effect on the resulting lactose crystals and that the effect becomes 
more pronounced as the sucrose concentration increases, causing 
the triangular form to yield to the rhomboid form and the ratio 
of length to width to height to change to nearly 1. 

.\lthough these crystals appear to differ very materially from 
those derived from lactose-in-water solutions, crystallographically 
they belong to the same system, since they too are monoclinic 
sphenoidal or wedge-shape, and likewise have only one binary 
axis perpendicular to the rhomboid base and rhomboid top. 
This pyramidal form of the lactose crystals from sucrose solutions 
may be considered equivalent to the fully developed crystals, 
but lacking the beveled faces, or JVI faces, which are characteristic 
of lactose crystals from water solutions. 

It appears, therefore, that the pre.sence of sucrose affects the 
habit of the lactose crystal and does not permit it to assume its 
fully developed form. Sato (7) likewise found that the crystals 
resulting from crystallizing milk sugar from sucrose solutions 
were predominatingly of the rhomlx)id, pyramidal type. Draw¬ 
ings of lactose crystals obtained from aqueous solutions without, 
and with sucrose are shown in figures 9 and 10, respectivelj'. 

StJCEOSE CRYSTALS FROM WATER- AND LA(!T08E-8UCR0SE 

80LtJTI0NS 

The predominating sucrose crystal has eight faces, with all 
opposite faces parallel to each other. Base and top are six- 
sided. All sides of the crystal are rhomboid and its edges and 
points are often beveled off as illustrated by microphotographs 
in figures 11 and 12. In contrast to this the typical lactose 
crystal from highly concentrated or supersaturated sucrose 
solutions is a truncated pyramid with rhomboid base and apex. 

Browne (9) points out that sucrose crystals are capable of 
assuming a variety of forms. The general description above 
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given refers to our observations in the study of sucrose crystals 
from water solutions. 

Sucrose crystals grow to relatively very large size while lactose 
crystals were usually only from one-tenth to one-hundredth as 
long as sucrose crystals. There is also a peisistent tendency of 
the sucrose crystals to grow together forming large masses of 
intergrown crystal aggregates, while lactose crystals show no such 
tendency. They rarely grow' together. Where sucrose and 
lactose crystallize out from the same solution, such relation of 
size becomes very e\'ident as illustrated in figure 7. 



Fio 11 
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Flo. 12. Sk’uosI': Cuy!St.\ls fuom Sicfosk-in-Watfu 8oia tion 


Our observations indicate that the sucrose crystals forming in 
the tiresence of lactose are typical of the crystals from pure 
sucrose-in-water solutions. It may be of interest to note here 
that when sucrose crystallizes in the presence of raffinose, the 
sucrose crystals become somewhat elongated and pointed, as 
show'n by Browne (9). This may be considered analogous to the 
modifying effect w'hich sucrose in lactose solutions has on the 
form of the lactose crystals as previously described under “Lactose 
crystals from sucrose solutions.” 
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CKYSTALS IN SIJPEKSATURATED SOLUTIONS OF BOTH SUGARS 

Solutions in which both sugars, the lactose and the sucrose, 
were present in supersaturation, w'ere allowed to crystallize. 
The crystalline sediment revealed the presence of lactose crystals 
typical of those found in undersaturated sucrose solutions and of 
sucrose crystals typical of sucrose crystals from water solutions. 
Under the microscope these crystals appeared to be entirely 
independent of each other, as illustrated in figure 7 and there 
seemed to be a complete absence of modifications suggestive of 
the presence of mixed crystals of the two sugars. This is in 
harmony with the general obser\ ation that organic substances 
generally do not form mixed crystals, but< crystallize out sejia- 
rately, each yielding crystals characteristic of that substance. 

COMPOSITION OF CRYSTALS FROM LACTOSE-SUCROSK SOLUTIONS 

Solutions were jirepared both in milk and in water containing 
lactose in excess and with sucrose jiresent to the extent of (i2 
per cent of the water part of the solution. 'J'he sediment of 
crystals forming here after a crystallization period of five to six 
weeks was removed by carefully draining off as much of the 
supernatant li(|uid as possible and then washing the crystals 
with ice cold water on the Buchner funnel several times. The 
crystals were then collected, dissolved in a small amount of water 
to complete solution and dried at 100"(’. in the ^’acuum oven. 
'I'liis produced the anhydride form of crystals which were weighed 
as such. These crystals were analyzed for lactose by the use of 
the gravimetric Fehling’s solution method (Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists HO)) and showed to contain from 99.2 
to 100 per cent pure lactose. These results represent three such 
determinations. These findings are also supported by the work 
of Zoller and Williams (8) who found that crystals isolated from 
ice cream averaged 99.80 per cent lactose. 

Since the crystals separating from these concentrated sucrose 
solutions appeared to be all of the siune pyramidal shape and still 
retained this shape after washing although much of the sharp 
detail was removed by the w'ash water, it appears safe to assume 
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that all the adhering sucrose had been washed away and that 
the resulting washed crystal sediment was representative of the 
crystal interior only and not of any of the adhering liquid. 

Furthermore, analysb of the supernatant liqviid showed that 
exactly as much sucrose was present in the water part of the 
solution as was added originally. This is additional evidence 
that the crystals formed in the concentrated sucrose solution 
could not have contained any sucrose and that they were not 
mixed lacto8&«ucrose crystals but were pure lactose crystals. 

SUOAB CBTSTAIiS IN SWBBTENED CONDENSED MILK 

Perhaps the most comprehensive study of sugar crystals in 
sweetened condensed milk was that made by Sato (7) who reports 
that the sugar crystals in sweetened ccmdensed milk are milk 
sugar. This he proves by forming the osazone of lactose with a 
melting point of 200®C. He further states that exactly the same 
type erf crystals were obtained in sweetened condensed milk as 
the lactose crystals crystallizing from sucrose solutions. 

Our observations fully agree with Sato’s work. As illustrated 
in figures 6 and 8 the crystals of lactose present in 62 per cent 
sucrose solutions are identical in form to the ci^tals we observed 
in sweetened condensed milk. We further noted that the height 
of the pyramidal crystals depmded to some extent on the sucrose 
content of the sweetened condensed milk; the greater the sucrose 
concentration, the “squattier” the crystals. No fully developed 
tomahawk-^hape crystals were observed in sweetened condensed 
milk. 

This agreement of form between lactose crystals in sucrose 
solutions and in sweetened condensed milk is in full accord with 
our observations of the factors affecting lactose solubility where 
we showed that milk colloids have no effect on the solubility of 
lactose and that the sucrose alone has a solubility-diminishing 
effect. likewise, as shown previously in this paper, the colloids 
do not have any modifying effect on the type of lactose cr3rstals 
obtained, but ^e sucrose does prev^Mit thmr full dev^pment. 
ISam, it is tiie sucrose alone that causes the modified form of 
lactose eryrrfal in sweetooed condensed milk. 
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This is quite in accord with the difficulties observed in ordinary- 
crystallizations, so often encountered in efforts to secure typical 
crystals, even where only traces of impurities are present. In 
addition the viscosity of the solution may also be a factor in 
modifying crystal form. 


SUMMARY 

1. The crystalline form of lactose was studied. The crystals 
were precipitated from diverse solutions and mixtures, such as 
lactose-in-water, lactose-in-sucrose solutions of high and low 
concentrations, lactose-in-milk, plain condensed milk and sweet¬ 
ened condensed milk. 

2. Lactose crystals belong to Class C». They are monoclinic 
sphenoidal and have only one axis of symmetry. They have 
trapezoidal side faces and rhombic tops and bottoms. The fully 
developed lactose crystal has in addition beveled faces at the 
base and apex which may terminate in a sharp edge giving the 
crystal a distinct tomahawk appearance. It may have ten 
faces and its length is approximately 1.8 times its width at its 
widest portion. 

3. Fully developed, typical lactose crystals, as described 
above, are characteristic of ,the crystals obtained from super¬ 
saturated lactose solutions in water, in skimmilk, in whole milk, 
in milk serum, and in plain condensed milk (unsweetened). 
It is plainly evident, therefore, that the presence in the milk 
solution of the milk colloids and milk fat does in no way modify 
the appearance of the lactose crystal obtained. 

4. The presence of sucrose in the supersaturated lactose solu¬ 
tion causes an apparent modification in the appearance of the 
lactose crystals. The crystals so produced are short and stubby 
and lack the full development at base and apex. In the case of 
dilute sucrose solutions, such as solutions containing 14 per cent 
sucrose, this change is only slight, the lactose crystals possessing 
the full development, but they are shorter and thicker than the 
crystals from solutions containing no sucrose. This is the type 
of crystal that occurs in sandy ice cream. In the case of con¬ 
centrated sucrose solutions, such as solutions containing 62 
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per cent sucrose, the change in the appearance of the lactose 
crystal is very marked. The crystals resemble short, truncated 
pyramids with flat rhomboid base and apex, the beveled faces at 
base and apex being entirely absent. While crystallographically 
these crystals are the same, they are apparently not fully de¬ 
veloped and give a different appearance, the habit of the crystals 
being probably the only element affected. This is the type of 
sugar crystal found in sweetened condensed milk. 

5. In contradistinction to the lactose crystals, the sucrose 
crystals, while also monoclinic sphenoidal, present a vastly 
different appearance. They do not have pyramidal form, all their 
faces being rhomboid and all opposite sides generally being 
parallel. Furthermore, the sucrose crystals grow to relatively 
very large size and have a great tendency to twine together, 
which appears not to be the case with lactose crystals. These 
differences in appearance are very noticeable where lactose and 
sucrose are allowed to crystallize out from solutions super¬ 
saturated with both sugars. Such solutions yield typical crystals 
of each sugar independent of each other. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The results of the investigation discussed herein suggest the 
following conclusions: 

1. The presence of milk colloids in saturated lactose solutions 
does in no w'ay interfere with the full development of the lactose 
crystals and such solutions yield crystals identical to those 
obtained from lactose in pure aqueous solutions. 

2. The presence of sucrose in saturated lactose solutions has a 
modifying effect on the appearance of the lactose crystal. 

3. For above reasons the modified appearance of the sugar 
crystals foimd in sweetened condensed milk is due to the presence 
of sucrose and not to the milk colloids contained in this product, 
the sucrose apparently preventing full lactose crystal de¬ 
velopment. 

4. The crystals found in sweetened condensed milk of usual 
sucrose content (sucrose-water ratio below saturation) are pure 
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lactose crystals. They are not sucrose crystals, nor mixed 
crystals of both sugars. 
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CHEDDAR CHEESE FROM PASTEURIZED MILK* 

WALTER V. PRICE 

Department of Dairy Industry^ Cornell University, Ithaca, N, Y, 

Milk of undesirable quality is frequently delivered to factories 
engaged in the manufacture of cheddar cheese. This milk 
commonly contains an overdevelopment of lactic acid producing 
bacteria or other types of microorganisms which cause objection¬ 
able flavors and textures in the cheese. Such milk is often 
responsible for losses in the manufacturing and the curing of the 
cheese which would seldom occur if the milk had been of better 
quality. 

The improvement of the quality of a milk supply under some 
conditions is a matter of great difficulty so that the manufacture 
of inferior milk into cheese is a problem often encountered. 
Since the common defects of cheese made from such milk are 
caused largely by microorganisms, it seems possible to attack 
the problem by pasteurizing the milk. 

This application of the process of pasteurization is not new. 
Von Freudenreich in 1893 (8) and Fascetti in 1903 (7) were 
among the first to see the use of the process. In 1907, Dean 
(5) and Lunde and Holm (14) reported that pasteurization was 
not effective in improving the quality of the cheese. Liska 
(12) in 1912 found some improvement in the cheese made from 
heated milk and Dean in 1912 (6) working with camembert 
cheese reported that heating the milk to high temperatures 
improved the quality of the cheese. Other observers (2, 3, 4, 
10, 20) have reported varying degrees of improvement in the 
cheese made from heated milk. 

The outstanding work on the pasteurization of milk for cheese 
making in this country is by Sammis and Bruhn (17). They 
heated milk to 160° to 165°F. for an instant and after cooling 
added hydrochloric acid to the ntulk to stimulate the rennet 

* Received for publication July 12, 1926. 
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action. Sammis (18) reported later that the process was success¬ 
ful in commercial practice. 

In 1923, Stevenson (21) stated that the manufacture of cheese 
from milk heated to a temperature of 160° to 166°F. for an 
instant, cooled, and set with rennet, without the addition of 
acids or salts, was common in New Zealand. He anticipated 
that within a short time every factory in that coimtry would be 
equipped to follow the practice. 

Some observers have questioned the ability of heated milk 
to coagulate, with rennet extract, to form a curd suitable for 
the manufacture of cheddar cheese (2,3,9,11,14,17,19). Others 
have claimed that the coagulability of the milk is not injured 
by heating to moderately high temperatures (8, 12, 20). Rupp 
(16) reported that milk heated to temperatures up to 149°F. 
coagulated more rapidly than before the heat treatment. 

PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENT 

Observations were made in this study to determine the rate 
of coagulation of heated milk with rennet extract. Tjrpical 
results of these experiments are presented in table 1. The data 
obtained from two samples of milk are shown. One sample was 
pasteurized by the flash method and the other by the holder 
method at the several temperatures and time intervals indicated. 

The flash method of pasteurizing has a tendency to delay the 
coagulation of the milk while the holder method of pasteurizing 
appears to accelerate very slightly the rate of rennet action 
when the temperatures of pasteurization approximate 60°C. 
Since the curd produced from the milk pasteurized by the holder 
method resembles raw milk curd more closely this method of 
pasteurizing was used in this study. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Method of procedure 

In the manufacture of the cheese the usual precautions were 
taken to have identical milk in each vat. One vat of cheese 
in each experiment was made from raw milk and every vat of 
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milk was made into the best cheese possible. This fact is of great 
importance due to the wide variations in the behavior of raw 
and pasteurized milk during the cheese making process. 

Student’s method (22) of interpreting experimental data is 
used extensively in the discussion wWch follows. By this 
method the mean of the differences between paired experiments, 
in this case the cheese made from the vat of raw milk and the 
cheese from a vat of milk accorded some other treatment, is 
calculated. The odds against any such difference occurring due 
to chance alone are determined from tables published by Student 


TABLE 1 

The rate of coagulation of heated milk with rennet at SO^C, 


TRMPRRATURC OW 
BRATIKO 

DURATION or 
KJtrOSURK 

ACIDITY or MILK 

TXMK or coagulation 

•c 

minutea 

per cent 

minutea 

aeoonda 

Raw 

None 

0 15 

3 

60 

50 

1 ; 

0.15 

4 

20 

66 

1 

0.15 

4 

40 

77 

1 

0.15 

5 

30 

Raw 

None 

0.175 

4 

5 

65 

30 

0.175 

3 

55 

60 

30 

0.175 

3 

30 

65 

30 

0.176 

3 

40 


(23) and later extended by Love (13). These odds are stated 
numerically as 99 to 1 or 500 to 1, etc. 

The cheese were scored at intervals during the ripening process 
by Mr. Horace A. Rees,* Professor Walter W. Fisk,* Mr. Robert 
Kirkland,* Mr. A. Hargrave and the author.* The scores of the 
judges are interpreted by the ratio method (15). By this method 
the lowest scoring cheese in a series examined by any judge is 
assigned a value of 0 and the highest scoring cheese in the same 
series is assigned a value of 100. The ratio score of a cheese 
examined by a judge is a numerical value which may be calcu- 

* New York Stete Department of Farms and Markets. 

* New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell Uniyersity. 
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lated from the formula ; when s is the actual score 

f 

placed upon the cheese by the judge, m is the score of the poorest 
cheese of the lot examined by the judge, and r is the difference 
in points of actual score between the best and the poorest cheese 
which the judge examined. 


T}ye, effect of the heat treatment of the milk on the quality of the cheese. 

It was assumed that variations in the treatment of the milk 
with heat affect the quality of the cheese made from it. This 


TABLE 2 

The average differences between the ratio scores of cheese made from raw, pasteur^ 

ized and heated milk 


HBAT TBEATMKNT 

HEATED MILK CHKEBB 
SCOBS MINUS 
PASTEURIZED MILK 
CHEESE SCORE 

HEATED MILK CREESE 
STORE MINUS 

RAW MILK CHEESE 
SCORE 

Temperature 

Held 


minutes 



130 

30 

~9.4 

•fO 2 

135 

15 

-15 4 

+0 5 

135 

30 

-6.9 

+8 9 

140 

15 

-5.1 

+6.2 

140 

30 

-0.8 

+10.9 

145 

15 

-4 8 

+12.4 

150 

15 ' 

-2 2 

+15.8 

160 

30 

-6 4 

+21 6 

155 

15 

-18.7 

1 -3.5 

155 

30 

-15 2 

+4.3 


hypothesis was tested by dividing the milk into three identical 
portions. One portion was not heated; the second was heated 
to 145°F. for thirty minutes; and the third portion was subjected 
to a heat exposure whose influence on the quality of the cheese 
was to be compared with the treatments given the first and 
second portions of the milk. The results of these trials are 
presented in table 2. 

The cheese made from milk subjected to every variation of 
of heat exposure, show a tendency to be better than the raw 
milk cheese, and the greatest improvement seems to be in those 
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cheese made from the milk whose heat exposure before setting 
most closely resembled 145°F. for thirty minutes. When these 
same lots of heated milk cheese are compared with those cheese 
made from milk pasteurized at 145®F. for thirty minutes it is 
apparent that their quality is not as good except when the heat 
treatment approximates 145°F. for thirty minutes. These data 
would seem to indicate that heating the milk to 145°F. for 
thirty minutes produces better cheddar cheese than any other 
holder method of pasteurization. 

The term “pasteurization” will be used in the remainder of this 
discussion to indicate the process of heating milk rapidly to a 
temperature of 145°F.; holding at that temperature for thirty 


TABLE 3 

The distribution of the ratio scores of the cheese made from raw and 
pasteurized milk 


aCOREft (CLACUS) 

PER CENT OF CHEESE IN THE CLASS 

Raw 

Pasteurised 

20 to 30 

3 

0 

30 to 40 

3 

0 

40 to 50 

16 

0 

50 to 60 

28 

15 

60 to 70 

31 

20 

70 to 80 

19 

50 

80 to 90 

0 

15 


minutes with sufficient agitation to prevent the formation of 
any scum or pellicle on the surface of the milk; and then cooling 
as rapidly as possible to 88®F. or below. 

The effect of pasteurising milk on the score of the cheese 

There were 46 pairs of cheese among those made in these 
experiments in which one cheese of each pair was made from 
raw milk and the other from identical milk which had been 
pasteurized. The difference between the paired ratio scores 
of these two types of cheese shows that the pasteurized milk 
cheese is 14.64 points better than the raw milk cheese, and 
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Studest’s method of interpreting the data indicates that the 
odds against any difference as great as this occurring due to 
chance alone are more than 10,000 to 1. 

The scores of these cheese are arranged in table 3 to illustrate 
the variations in quality foimd in each type of cheese. 

It is apparent from this table that there is a tendency for the 
pasteurizing process to produce cheese which is not only better 
but also more uniform in quality than the raw milk cheese. 

The improvement in the quality of the cheese due to the pas¬ 
teurizing process is also shown by the mean scores of the two 
types of cheese. The raw milk cheese average ratio score is 
58.46 ± 1.51, while the pasteurized milk cheese has a mean 
ratio score of 71.72 zt 0.95. The fact that the difference be¬ 
tween the mean ratio scores does not equal the mean of the 
differences in score of the paired observations is due to the fact 
that one lot of raw milk cheese sometimes served as check for 
more than one lot of pasteurized milk cheese in the course of 
the experiments. 

Variation in cheese quality during the ripening period 

The cheese were arranged in groups whose ages were approxi¬ 
mately the same, and were scored when two, six and twelve 
months of age. The mean scores of both types of cheese at these 
ages are presented in table 4. This table also shows the co¬ 
efficients of variation of these scores. 

The pasteurized milk cheese scores in table 4 show a variation 
of 5.8 points during the ripening period. Over the same length 
of time the raw milk cheese scores show a decline in the quality 
of the cheese of 13.2 points of the ratio score. The coefficients 
of variation in this same table show that there is a tendency for 
the quality of bojth types of cheese to become more variable as 
the ripening period is extended. The pasteurizing process seems 
to improve the keeping quality of the cheese. 

A more significant comparison of the relative keeping quality 
of the cheese can be made by deter mining the mean of the 
differences in score between the pairs of raw and pasteurized 
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milk cheese after intervals of two, six and twelve months in the 
curing rooms. At two months of age the mean difference in the 
ratio scores between the samples made from identical milk is 
11.01 points; at six months the difference is 15.26 points, and 
at twelve months 18.29 points. At each interval the pasteur¬ 
ized milk cheese is the higher scoring of the pairs. The odds 
against any differences as great as these occurring due to chance 
alone are more than 9999 to 1. These comparisons appear to 
emphasize the tendency indicated in table 4 for the pasteurizing 
process to improve the keeping quality of the cheese. 


TABLE 4 

Average ratio scores of the cheese during ripening 


AOS 

TBLATMENT 

MKAN aC'OBE 

roKmriEXT of 

VARIATION 

montha 

2 ( 

1 

Raw 

66 49 ± 1 69 

18 5 

' 1 

Pasteuriaed 

75 71 db 0 97 

11 2 

• { 

Raw 

57 28 :±: 2 15 

30 5 

Pasteurized 

69 89 ± 1.31 

18 6 

u { 

Raw 

53.30 db 2 66 

29 6 

Pasteurized 

71 46 dr 2 48 

24 6 


The influence of the quality of the milk on the score of the pasteurised 

milk cheese 

When the ratio scores of the paired lots of cheese were studied 
it was noticed that the difference between the raw and pasteurized 
milk cheese seemed greatest when the raw milk cheese was of 
inferior quality. To verify this observation the coefficient of 
correlation (1) was determined between the raw milk cheese 
scores and the gain in score of the cheese made from identical 
milk after pasteurizing. This coefficient was found to be —0.54 
± 0.07 which indicates that as the score of the raw milk cheese 
decreases the difference in score between it and the pasteurized 
milk cheese becomes greater. 

The coefficient of correlation between the scores of the raw 
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milk and the pasteurized milk cheese was found to be + 0.63 db 
0.06, showing that as the score of the raw nailk cheese decreases 
the score of the pasteurized milk cheese also decreases. 

Clean raw milk which is free from undesirable flavors and 
bacteria can be made into good quality cheddar cheese. Milk 
of inferior quality on the other hand will usually product^ an in¬ 
ferior grade of cheese. As a general rule, therefore, the scor<* of 
a raw milk cheese is an approximate indication of the quality 
of the milk from which it was made. If this is true it may be 
inferred, from the correlation of the score of the raw milk cheese 
and the gain in score of the pasteurized milk cheese made from 
identical milk, that pasteurization of milk for cheese making is 
most effective when the raw milk is of inferior (iiiality. From 
the correlation of the scores of the raw and pasteurized milk 
cheese it may be assumed that milk of inferior quality, even 
though it is pasteurized, has a tendency to produde an inferior 
grade of cheese. 

The influence of starter upon the quality of cheese made from pasteur¬ 
ized milk 

The amount of starter used in the manufacture of cheese is 
important because of its effect on the acid development during 
the curd making process. Trials were made to determine the 
optimum amount of starter to add to pasteurized milk at the 
time of setting. The starter used was coagulated and about 
eighteen hours old from the time of inoculation. The results of 
these trials are given in table 5 as the mean of the differences 
observed between the scores of the raw and the pasteurized milk 
cheese made from identical milk. 

It seems apparent from the data of table 5 that three per 
c«it of starter is thte optimum amount to use at the time of setting. 
This can be true, however, only with milk which is similar in qual¬ 
ity and acid development to the milk used in these experiments. 
This matter will be mentioned again in connection with the 
commercial method of manufacture. 
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The effect of pasteurisation on the yield and shrinkage of the cheese 

The yield of each lot of milk is calculated on the basis of the 
pounds of cheese produced by 100 pounds of milk and starter 
in the vat at the time of adding the rennet extract. The average 
of the differences in yield between the paired lots of raw and 
pasteurized milk cheese is 0.304 pound. The odds that this 
mean difference is significant are more than 9999 to 1. The 
data in table 6 indicate that this gain in yield is a permanent 


TABLE s 

The influence of starter on the gain in ratio score of pasteurized milk cheese 


rtabtkr 

MKAN GAIN IN ftCORE OF 
PASTBURIZBD OVER RAW Mn..K 
CHEESE 

ODDS THAT OAI'i IS BIOMTICANT 

per cent 

1 

14 52 

5S7 to 1 

2 

15 56 

9f>99 to 1 

3 

24 42 

3300 to 1 

4 

16 45 

30 to 1 

5 

9 03 

9999 to 1 


TABLE 6 

The yield and shrinkage of raw and pasteurized milk cheese 


TREATMENT 

SIZE OF 
CHEESE 

MEAN TXELD 

PER CENT 
SHRINKAGE 

Ka w. 

pounds 

10 

10 

pounds 

10 17 ± 0 049 

10 58 ± 0 046 

4 8 ± 0 026 

4 9 rt: 0 017 

Pasteurized. 



gain and is not lost in shrinkage during the curing process. 
There is some loss of weight in both the raw and pasteurized 
milk cheese but it is practically the same in both types. 

The gain in yield of the pasteurized milk cheese may be caused 
by the retention of more of the fat, solids not fat or moisture in 
the cheese from pasteurized than in the cheese from raw milk. 
Therefore the pounds of fat, solids not fat and moisture in the 
cheese made from 100 pounds of milk has been calculated from 
the percentage composition of the cheese as determined by 
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analysis for fat and total solids. The results of these calcula¬ 
tions are presented in table 7. 

These data, which are obtained from the analysis and yields 
of 28 paired experiments, indicate that the pasteurized milk 
cheese probably owes its increased yield to the fact that it 
retains more of the fat, solids not fat and moisture of the original 
milk than the raw milk cheese. Analysis of the whey from the 
pasteurized milk at dipping shows that it contains 0.079 per 
cent of fat less than the raw miUc whey. The odds against this 
difference being due to chance aone are 9999 to 1. This tends 
to verify a portion of the data of table 7. The solids not fat in 
the whey from both types of cheese are so variable that the 
mean of the differences between the pairs is 0.05 per cent with 


TABLE 7 

Faty S,N,F, and moisture in raw and 'pasteurized milk cheese 


TBRATMKNT 

CHFESB KBOU 

100 pound! of 

MILK AND 
STABTEB 

MSAN pat 
CONTENT 

MEAN 

MOtETURB 

CONTENT 

MEAN 

s.N.r. 

CONTENT 


pounda 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

Raw. 


3 674 

3.653 

2 873 

Pasteurized. 

10.618 

3.897 

3 745 

2.976 


odds of only 4 to 1 that the difference is not due to chance alone. 
This difference may be regarded as insignificant in accoimting 
for the increase in the amount of solids not fat in the pasteurized 
milk cheese over the amount in the raw milk cheese. 

Commercial practice 

In the commercial work carried on by the Department of 
Dairy Industry at the New York State College of Agriculture, 
some milk is made into cheddar cheese. During the summer of 
1924 the milk delivered to the factory was bad flavored and dirty 
and developed gas and acid rapidly in fermentation tests. The 
same defects appeared in the cheese made from this raw milk 
during the early part of the season. The fat loss in the whey at 
dipping was abnormally high, ranging from 0.4 to 0.5 per cent. 
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The making process consumed about ten hours from setting to 
pressing. 

On June 24, 5000 pounds of milk were pasteurized at 
145®F. for thirty minutes. The resulting cheese was clean 
in flavor, and smooth, close, and uniform in body and texture. 
The amount of pasteurized milk made into cheese during the 

TABLES 

Outline of commercial method of manufacture of pasteurized milk cheese 


1. Pasteurization. 

2. Starter. 

3. Rennet. 

4. Salt.. 

5. Acidity of milk when received. . . . 
Acidity of milk with starter added 

Acidity of whey at cutting. 

Acidity of whey at dipping. 

6. Temperature when starter is addec 

Temperature at renneting . 

Temperature after cooking. 

7. Time from setting to cutting ... 

Time from cutting to stirring. 

Time from stirring to cooking.. .. 

Duration of cooking. 

Time from cooking to dipping .... 
Time from dipping to packing..... 
Time from packing to milling. .. . 

Time from milling to salting. 

Time from salting to hooping. 

Time from hooping to dressing... 
Time from setting to pressing.... 
Duration of pressing. 


. 145®F. for 30 minutes 
. 1 to 3 per cent 
.2 to 3 ounces per 1000 
pounds of milk 
.1 5 to 2 5 pounds per 1000 
pounds of milk 
. 0 18 to 0 23 per cent 
0 18 to 0 235 per cent 
0 125 to 0 145 per cent 
0 145 to 0 170 per cent 
.86® to 88®F. 

88®F. 

.103® to 106®F. 

. 15 to 30 minutes 
.2 to 5 minutes 
.10 to 15 minutes 
.30 to 45 minutes 
.40 to 60 minutes 
. 10 to 15 minutes 
.60 to 150 minutes 
10 to 20 minutes 
. 10 to 45 minutes 
.25 to 50 minutes 
5 to 6 hours 
. 14 to 16 hours 


rest of the season totaled 1,121,629 pounds. This milk contained 
3.79 per cent fat and showed a yield of 10.126 pounds of cheese 
per hundred of milk. It is interesting to note that for the three 
months previous to the period of the manufacture of cheese 
from pasteurized milk, there were 754,750 pounds of raw mUk 
containing 3.68 per cent fat made into cheese with an average 
yield of 9.724 pounds of cheese per hundred of milk. 
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The method of manufacture developed experimentally and 
practiced on the large scale is outlined briefly in table 8. 

Examination of the outline of the making process should not 
lead to the incorrect conclusion that it is possible to make the 
finest grade of cheese in the minimum time allotted each opera¬ 
tion. The time element in curd making is of secondary im¬ 
portance because the character of the curd determines primarily 
the speed of the cheese making process. 

Variations in the chemical and physical characteristics of the 
milk make necessary certain small but important adjustments 
in the process. Some of these variations which are indicated 
in the outline may well be discussed. 

1. The pasteurizing temperature seems most effective when 
maintained at 145°F. for thirty minutes. 

2. Enough starter is added to the milk before setting to 
produce 0.166 per cent of acid in the whey at the time of dipping. 

3. Enough rennet is needed to obtain a curd firm enough to 
cut in from fifteen to thirty minutes from the time of adding the 
rennet. 

4. Curd requires enough salt to suit the trade demand. Since 
the yield of cheese may vary from day to day, the amoimt of 
salt is also varied. 

5. The ability of raw milk to develop acid rapidly is destroyed 
by pastemization. Successful curd making depends on the 
presence or the development of sufficient acid to bring about the 
normal loss of moisture from the curd. It is necessary, there¬ 
fore, in order to obtain the correct acid development at dipping, 
to adjust the amount of starter used to the initial acidity of the 
milk and the time the curd is expected to be in the whey. 

6. The temperature of the milk when the starter is added is 
near the setting femperature because usually no time interval 
is necessary for acid development before adding the rennet. 

The setting temperature which seems most advantageous is 
88°F. At lower temperatures the curd has a tendency to be 
tender like a very sweet, raw milk curd. Higher temperatures 
affect unfavorably the rate of draining of the moisture from the 
curd. 
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The cooking temperature varies with the fat in the milk, the 
acidity developed, and the character of the curd. The cooking 
temperatures of 103° to 106° seem to be desirable with pasteur¬ 
ized milk because of its tendency to retain moisture due largely 
to the slow acid development in the whey. 

7. The time consumed by each operation after adding rennet 
depends on the character of the curd and the rate of acid develop¬ 
ment in the whey. Regardless of the time element the curd at 
dipping must be firm or “shotty,” while the whey has preferably 
not more than 0.17 per cent acid or when the curd strings not 
more than J inch on the hot iron. This desired firmness and 
acid development is attained in two to two and one-half hours 
from the time of adding the rennet. 

The time allowed for cheddaring depends on the desire of the 
maker to produce a close textured cheese. Holding for long 
periods gives a close testure, shorter periods result in more open 
textures. Proper coohng of the curd between milling and salting, 
thorough distribution and solution of the salt, followed by slow 
application of pressure in the hoop result in better cheese than 
those finished by a more hasty and careless process. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Pasteurization at 145°F. for thirty minutes produces better 
quality of cheese than does any other method of pasteurizing 
tried in these experiments. 

2. Pasteurized milk produces more uniform cheese, of better 
average quality, which keeps better under storage conditions 
than raw milk cheese. 

3. Pasteurization is most effective when the raw milk is of 
inferior quality but the quality of pasteurized milk cheese varies 
with the quality of the raw milk. 

4. Pasteurization increases the yield of cheese. 

5. Manufacture on a large scale demonstrates that pasteurizar 
tion of milk for cheddar cheese making is practicable, economical 
and profitable. 
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EFFECT OF MINERAL DEFICIENCY ON THE YIELD 
AND COMPOSITION OF COW'S MILK* 
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Minnesota 

The relation of mineral deficiencies in the ration to the yield of 
milk is a question of considerable economic importance. It is 
also important to know from the nutritional standpoint whether 
the mineral elements of the milk ash—especially calcium and 
phosphorus—are affected by an insufficient supply of these in the 
feed consiuned by the animal. 

It has long been observed in some of the extremely mineral 
deficient areas of Europe and Africa that the milk yields are 
reduced markedly when outbreaks of osteomalacia occur. Tuff 
(1) noted that a decrease in milk yield was a common result of 
shortage of lime and phosphoric acid in the roughages fed to 
cows in a part of Norway. If a mineral supplement such as 
bonemeal or herring meal was fed, the yield of milk was greater. 
With cows on pasture where osteomalacia did not occur, the milk 
yield was satisfactory even without such mineral supplements. 
Theiler (2) observed that ten cows receiving a ration otherwise 
very deficient in phosphorous produced 40 per cent more milk 
when the ration was supplemented with bonemeal than did an¬ 
other similar group of cows without bonemeal. Weiske (3) noted 
that cows decreased in milk flow when receiving a ration low in 
calcium and phosphorous and Fingerling (4) noted the same 
results with goats. 

Hasselbalch (5) divided a large herd of Jersey cows into two 
groups, one group receiving a commercial mineral mixture. This 

• Received for publication October 10, 1926. Published with the approval of 
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group yielded an average of 13 kgm. per cow more “butter” in 
the following one hundred and eighty days than did the controls. 
Two other groups of cows receiving dibasic sodium phosphate 
during the dry period yielded 5 kgm. more butter each than in 
the preceding lactation. Seven first-calf heifers excelled the 
yield from 9 control heifers by 4.3 kgm. of butter. He concluded 
that under his conditions the mineral supplement resulted in an 
increase of 10 to 15 per cent in butter yield. There are districts in 
Denmark where cattle suffer from lack of minerals in the feeds 
grown locally, but Hasselbalch did not state whether his herd was 
located in such an area. 

Meigs and Woodward (6) supplemented the rations of dry 
cows with sodium phosphate. On comparing the milk yields 
between the tenth and fortieth days of the subsequent lactation 
with those of the previous, they noted a 37.9 per cent increase in 
milk yield over the expected quantity. Meigs (7) found that the 
decline in milk production was less rapid on a high calcium ration 
when supplemented with calcium carbonate and most rapid on 
the low calcium ration with mineral supplement, 

A number of investigations are also reported dealing with the 
relation of the mineral content of the ration and the ash of milk. 
With the exception of one experiment reported in 1891 the results 
indicate that the mineral content of milk both in amount and 
percentage of constituents is not varied with the mineral intake. 
Among those reporting these results are Golding and Paine 
(8), Trunz (9), Weiske (10), Orla-Jensen (11), and Jordan and 
associates (12). 

Most of these investigations either covered short periods or 
were made with cows presumably in normal condition at the 
beginning of the feeding period. In view of the present knowl¬ 
edge concerning the extent to which a cow will store mineral 
matter in time of ample supply and draw upon it in times of 
deficiency, experiments made under such conditions can hardly 
be looked upon as conclusive. Only in the report of the experi¬ 
ments by Jordan is there any evidence that the cows used were 
suffering from mineral deficiency to the extent of showing typical 
symptoms. 
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For these reasons il appeared worth while to present data 
taken in connection with an investigation of a deficiency in the 
rations of dairy cattle which is common in parts of Minnesota 
(13). The symptoms are lack of thrift, low condition of flesh, 
undersize, abnormal decline in milk production, stiffness in 
joints sometimes severe, an extremely abnormal appetite 
evidenced by persistent chewing of bone, eating wood and dirt. 
The general term osteomalacia is among those used in the litera¬ 
ture in designating this condition. The investigations reported 
in full by Becker show the trouble to be the result of a shortage 
of phosphorus in the forage grown in the region affected due to 
the small content of the same element in the soil. The chief 
forage used is prairie hay, although the trouble occurs at times 
when alfalfa is fed. The soil is not acid and legumes grow freely. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The data presented were taken from four cows. The animals 
received a basal ration of prairie hay and oats grown on farms 
where the trouble has commonly occurred. Three showed the 
symptoms of advanced osteomalacia when purchased and the 
same condition was produced with the fourth animal by restrict¬ 
ing her feed to the basal ration for several months. The cattle 
had free access to common salt and were watered twice daily. 
In all favorable weather they were allowed exercise for several 
hours daily in an open pen in the direct sunlight. Five-day 
composite milk samples were collected monthly and preserved 
with formaldehyde for mineral analyses. After the first series of 
milk samples were secured, the basal ration was supplemented 
with an inorganic mineral supplement, and milk samples again 
taken at regular intervals. With two of the cows, a phosphate 
supplement was later substituted for calcium carbonate, and 
further milk samples taken. The two animals receiving calcium 
carbonate as a supplement to the basal ration declined in vigor 
and condition indicating the deficiency was not in the calcium. 
Marked improvement and complete recovery from any visible 
symptoms of active osteomalacia was effected when the basal 
ration was supplemented with either mono-basic sodium phos¬ 
phate or tricalcium phosphate. 
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Twenty-four milk samples were analyzed for total solids, total 
ash, phosphorous and calcium, according to the standard methods 
by the Division of Agricultural Biochemistry. The butter-fat 
content of the milk was determined by the Mojonnier method. 
The results of the analyses are summarized in table 1. 

The data given show no indications of an increase in the cal¬ 
cium or phosphorous content of the milk attributable to the addi¬ 
tion of calcium carbonate, calcium phosphate, or mono-basic 
sodium phosphate to a ration of prairie hay and groimd oats. In 


TABLE 1 

Effect of mineral supplements on the yield and composition of milk 


MXKBBAL SUPFLUMENT FED 

NUMBElt 

OP 

DAILY 

MILK 

YIELD 

TOTAL 

SOLIDS 

FAT 

ASH 

PjOi 

CaO 



pounds 

percent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

percent 

Cow E-32: 








Basal ration. 


16 96 

13.310 

3 519 

0.717 

0.236 

mm 

Ca,(P 04 )t. 


20.01 

12.87 

4.212 

0.736 



Cow E-58: 







mi 

Basal ration. 


3 94 

16.74 


0.875 

0.260 

0.210 

CaCO,. 


4.30 

15.215 

4.430 

0 73 

0.190 

0 160 

NaH2P04 . 


5 13 

14.52 

4.158 

0 716 

0.223 

0.163 

Cow E-59: 








Basal ration. 

1 

6.36 

16.210 


0.875 

0.275 

0.202 

CaCO, . 


7.44 

13 96 

1 5.087 

0.780 

0.244 

0.185 

NaH2P04 . 


6.98 

13.995 

1 5.046 

0.780 

0.246 

0.182 

Cow E-62: 




1 




Basal ration. 

2 

5 68 

14.538 

4 87 

0 785 

0.235 

0.182 

NaH2P04 . 

2 

6.55 

14.273 

4 78 

0.750 




three out of four instances, there was an increased milk yield 
attributable to the addition of a phosphate supplement to a 
ration low in total phosphorous. 

The small increase in milk flow on the addition of calcium 
carbonate to the ration of cows E-58 and E-59 may be due to the 
first sample having been taken but a few days after the animala 
had been shipp>ed to University Farm. 

With cow E-59, a milk sample was taken made up of aliquot 
parts of each milking for the last ten days while calcium carbon¬ 
ate was being fed, and in the following ten days when she received 
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mono-basic sodium phosphate. The nation received, exclusive 
of the mineral supplement, was the basal ration known to be 
mineral deficient. The results on the yield and composition of 
the milk are shown in table 2. 

These data fail to show any change in the mineral content of 
the milk as the result of changing from the calcium carbonate to 
the sodium phosphate supplement. 


TABLE 2 

Yield and compontion of milk of cow E-59 when fed calcium carbonate and sodium 

phosphate 


MINERAL StTRPLEMKNT 

YIELD OF 
MILK 

FAT 

TOTAL ASH 
CONTENT 

r?06 

CaO 

CaCOa . 

Nan2P()4 . 

69 1 
(59.8 

percent 

5 09 

5 00 

0 780 
0.780 

per cent 

0 248 
0.246 

per cent 

0 193 
0.182 


T\BLE 3 

Calcium and phosphorus in milk from mineral deficiency rations compared to normal 



NUMBER 

OF 

TOTAL 

ASH 

PjO. 

CaO 


SAMPLES 

IN¬ 

CLUDED 

Per cent 

Per cent 
of 

total ash 

Per cent 

1 

Per cent 
of 

total ash 

Check sample. 

1 

per cent 

0 717 

0 215 

29.9 



Cow E-32. 

4 


0.235 

32.6 



Cow E-58. 

1 

0 875 

0 260 

29.7 

BBEI 


CowE-59. 

1 

Ira 

0.275 

30.8 

0 202 


CowE-62 . 

2 

B 

0 235 

31.7 

0.182 

25.1 


At the time the experimental samples were prepared for analy¬ 
sis a sample was taken from the mixed milk of the University 
Herd representing approximately 1000 pounds daily produced by 
forty cows of four breeds. This sample analyzed with the experi¬ 
mental samples by the same analyst serves as an excellent check 
with which to compare the experimental samples. In the com¬ 
parison shown in table 3 is given the analysis of the check sample 
together with those of the experimental samples taken from the 
cows at a time when they were showing marked evidences of 
mineral deficiency. 
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The data in table 3 do not bring forth any evidence that the 
ash of the milk from the cows suffering from extreme and long 
continued mineral deficiency is changed to any appreciable extent 
from the normal. 


CONCLUSION 

The data given indicate that a shortage of phosphorus in the 
ration extending over a long period of time may become the 
limiting factor in milk production. Even under conditions of 
osteomalacia so severe as to show marked symptoms in the ani¬ 
mal resulting from an extreme and long continued shortage of 
phosphorus the calcium and phosphorus content of the milk 
remains normal in amount and in proportion. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 

The twenty-first annual meeting of the American Dairy Science 
Association was held in the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, 
Michigan, October 7,8 and 9,1926. 

The first general session was devoted to business and com¬ 
mittee reports and a splendid address on “Science All the Way 
Through,” by Dr. K. L. Butterfield, president of the Michigan 
State College. 

The Secretary’s report showed a substantial growth in the 
Association over the previous year, amounting to about 30 per 
cent. This places it on a sounder financial basis in the perform¬ 
ance of its functions. 

President O. E. Reed appointed the following committees: 

Nomination: Borland, Davis, Fitch, Rogers, C. W. Larson. 

Resolution: Guthrie, C. W. Larson, Eckles. 

National Research Council: Term expiring 1928, C. W. 

Larson; term expiring 1929, R. S. Breed and G. C. White. 

The banquet, at which three humdred were present, served 
as the setting for the annqimcement of awards in the judging 
contests, as usual. 

The second general session was devoted to reports of sections 
and new business as follows: 

Adoption of resolutions pertaining to the death of W. A. Stock¬ 
ing, an expression of appreciation to the Book-Cadillac Hotel 
Management, and an expression of a need for the modification 
of the present representation plan in force by the Division of 
Biology of the National Research Council. 

A Program Committee of three members was appointed with 
the following personnel: C. H. Eckles, three years; H. A. Ruehe, 
two years, and C. C. Hayden, one year. 

The committee on relations with the National Milk Dealers’ 
Association was continued with one change. The members are 
H. A. Ruehe, E. S. Guthrie, and G. D. Tumbow. 

A resolution was adopted asking the executive committee 
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to consider the advisability of holding a summer meeting of the 
American Dairy Science Association in order to avoid the con¬ 
flicting activities in connection with the National Dairy Show. 

I. PRODUCTION SECTION 

Chairman C. C. Hayden gave a brief synopsis of papers by 
G. C. White, E. B. Meigs, and E. B. Forbes. The new officers 
elected are Chairman, A. C. Ragsdale, Columbia, Mo., and 
secretary, H. W. Cave, Manhattan, Kansas. 

II. MANUFACTURING SECTION 

Chairman A. C. Baer reported for this section. 

The Official Score Card for milk was amended so as to read: 
The official score card for milk shall give a perfect score for fat 
and for solids-not-fat whenever such samples comply with local 
requirements where contest is held. 

The officers elected are Chairman, E. S. Guthrie, Ithaca, N. Y., 
and secretary, W. H. E. Reid, Columbia, Mo. 

III. EXTENSION SECTION 

Chairman A. J. Cramer presented a synopsis of the following 
committee reports: l.lilk Campaigns, Feeding, Cow Testing 
Associations, Bull Associations, Calf Clubs, and Dairy Manu¬ 
facturing. 

The officers elected are Chairman, A. J. Cramer, Madison, 
Wis., and secretary, C. R. Gearhart, State College, Pa. 

IV. ADVANCED REGISTRY SECTION 

Chairman Wylie presented the report for this section. 

Changes in rules adopted follow: 

1. That the supervisor should refrain from talking during the 
milking operation. 

2. That a blank test be run on the sulfuric acid. 

A resolution requesting the Breed Associations to publish the 
revised rules of the American Dairy Science Association in their 
respective handbooks. Other important papers and reports were 
received. 
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The officers elected are Chairman, P. S. Williams, State Col¬ 
lege, Pa., and secretary, J. M. Fuller, Durham, N. H. 

(Signed) G. C. White, Secretary. 

PEOnUCTION SECTION 

The Production Section of the American Dairy Science Asso¬ 
ciation held its annual meeting at 2:00 p.m., Friday, October 8, 
1926 at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 

Chairman C. C. Hayden, presided. The minutes of the previous 
meeting as read by Secretary O. G. Schaefer, were approved. 

G. C. White of Storrs, Connecticut read a paper on Abortion 
Eradication in which he emphasized the following fundamental 
points which have been firmly established with reference to the 
disease: 

1. New bom calves are not permanently infected by their dams, 
and they enter a susceptible stage only after sexual maturity is reached 
and particularly after they have become pregnant. 

2. When the disease is once established in an individual or a herd, 
it is apt to be permanent, and although the animal may become capable 
of producing normal, living calves, it continues to harbor the infection 
and to spread the disease to susceptible animals which enter the herd. 

3. The B. abortus germ is responsible in whole or in part for at least 
90 per cent of the premature calvings occurring before the 2G5th ges¬ 
tation day. 

4. The blood tests are a reliable means of diagnosing the abortion 
infection. 

E. B. Forbes presented an interesting paper on Mineral Re¬ 
quirements for Dairy Cattle which he summed up as follows: 

The present evidence warrants emphasis on the use of leguminous 
roughage; on as much exposure of the cows as is practicable to direct 
sunlight; on as much use as possible of green feeds; on the ciuing of hay 
with the minimum of exposure to dew and rain, and on the allowance 
of a dry, resting period, and of feed during this period, sufficient to per¬ 
mit the complete restoration of the previous mineral losses. 

The present evidence warrants the use of mineral feeds only on an 
experimental basis, and does not warrant the inclusion of mineral com¬ 
ponents in commercial feeds. 
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The committee on Minerals for Dairy Cows was asked to con¬ 
tinue its work of reviewing and summarizing the work done on 
this subject, in order to determine if possible, in a short period of 
time, what are the necessary minerals for dairy cows. The mem¬ 
bers of this committee are: 

E. B. Meigs, United States Department of Agriculture 
C. H. Eckles, St. Paul, Minnesota 
C. F. Hoffman, East Lansing, Michigan 
H. B. Ellenbarger, Burlington, Vermont 
C. F. Monroe, Wooster, Ohio 

“Future Cooperative Work in Mineral Nutrition” was the 
title of a paper by E. B. Meigs in which he said, 

In the present stage of scientific progress, work on the mineral require¬ 
ments of dairy cattle should be made to center about the subject of cal¬ 
cium and phosphorus metabolism. Other mineral elements no doubt 
play a very important part in the nutrition of these animals, but in no 
other field is there so much promise of important practical information 
from a moderate amount of further work as in the subject of calcium 
and phosphorus metabolism. 

The results of the work so far carried out on this subject indicate that 
dairy cows, and particularly high producing dairy cows are likely to 
suffer from a deficiency of calcium in their rations under conditions of 
feeding and management which arc widely prevalent in many parts of 
this country. They indicate further that the full effects of this deficiency 
are likely not to appear until after the animals have been on such ra¬ 
tions for a long time, and are of such a character that they would not be 
attributed to faulty feeding, unless the connection was experimentally 
proved. It is of the greatest importance, therefore, that our information 
on the questions, what constitutes a ration deficient in calcium, what 
are the effects of feeding such rations, and how are these effects to be 
avoided, should be as definite as possible. 

The following officers were elected for 1927: A. C. Ragsdale, 
Columbia, Mo., Chairman; W. H. Cave, Manhattan, Kansas, 
Secretary. 

Meeting adjourned. 


0. G. Schaefer, Secretary. 
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MANUEACTURING SECTION 

The meeting of Section II of the American Dairy Science Asso¬ 
ciation was called to order by Chairman A. C, Baer at 2 P.M., 
October 8, 1926 at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 

Minutes of the twentieth meeting were read by F. J. Doan, 
Acting Secretary in place of C. D. Dahle, and approved. 

J. H. Frandsen reported for the committee on Score Cards 
and Legal Standards, to the effect that the official score card for 
milk should be amended to agree with the new government card 
used by the Bureau of Dairy Industry in which a perfect score is 
^ven for the items: fat and solids-not-fat whenever samples 
comply with the local requirements in respect to these 
ingredients. 

Report was adopted and sent to general session for approval. 

A. C. Dahlberg, Chairman of the general committee on Chemi¬ 
cal Methods of Testing Dairy Products reported on the organiza¬ 
tion of this committee and its relation to the sub-committees. 
The committee suggested the appointment of a sub-committee 
to study methods of testing skim milk, butter milk and whey for 
fat. They further suggested that attention be given in the near 
future to standard methods for analysis of butter for salt, water 
and fat; and of cheese for total solids and fat. The report was 
approved. 

A. C. Dahlberg reported as chairman of the sub-committee on 
The Comparative Accuracy of the Gerber and Babcock Tests. 
The two tests were found to be comparable from the standpoint 
of accuracy but for obvious reasons it was the opinion that one 
good practical test for fat in milk and cream is better than two of 
equal merit. The report was approved. 

The report of the sub-committee on Official Methods of Testing 
Milk and Cream for Fat was given by Chairman F. W. Bouska. 
The conunittee first recommended the publication of a pamphlet 
containing the official methods of the American Dairy Science 
Association to be sent to all college dairy departments and 
government laboratories and to commercial laboratories 
application. 
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This matter was approved subject to approval by the general 
session. 

Recommendations were also made relative to changing the 
official A. D. S. A. Babcock method for fat in milk and cream in 
certain particulars. 

After some discussion the recommendation was adopted subject 
to approval of general session. (Note: In general session the 
recommendations were not approved but were referred back to 
committee with suggestion that A. D. S. A. methods and A. O. A. 
C. methods be kept identical and that opinion of the latter or¬ 
ganization be obtained before definitely changing the methods 
as they stand.) 

Further suggestions of this committee favored the study of the 
butyl alcohol test for buttermilk, modified Babcock methods for 
buttermilk, skim milk and whey, and modified Babcock methods 
for evaporated milk. 

Committee report was approved. 

R. C. Fisher, Chainnan of the Committee on Testing Ice Cream 
for Fat and Solids reported results of a survey made to determine 
what tests were being used for fat in ice cream, and what sort of 
comparative results were being had. In general, survey showed 
that the Glacial-Acetic-Salphuric Acid test, the Alcohol-Sulphuric 
Acid test and the Glacial-Acetic-Sulphuric-Nitric Acid test were 
the most used. The committee is to continue its study with a 
view of making recommendations for standard official methods 
at a future date. Report approved. 

The committee on Methods of Determining Milk Solids not Fat 
made no report. 

R. S. Breed, chairman of the general committee on Bacterio¬ 
logical Methods reported for this committee concerning the or¬ 
ganization and work of the various sub-committees, existing and 
contemplated. He also reported for the sub-committee on milk 
and cream, stating that this committee had the opportunity of 
camming the manuscript of the proposed new edition of the 
Official Methods of the A. P. H. A. Several changes were noted 
from former editions but these must be approved at the meeting 
to be held at Buffalo, October 1926. Report approved. 
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The sub-committee on Ice Cream represented by Chairman 
A. C. Fay reported on the drawing up of bacteriological methods 
for ice cream but suggested that they be published in the Journal 
for examination by members and discussed at a futxire meeting. 
Report approved. 

Report of the Committee on College Creameries was read by 
the secretary. The report of this committee made last year to¬ 
gether with the resolutions was sent to the National Ice Cream 
Manufacturers Association, the International Association of 
Milk Dealers and the American Creamery Buttermakers Associar 
tion asking for a similar resolution from their respective associa¬ 
tions. The executive committee of the milk dealers association 
reused to recommend the report to the association for action. 
The other two remain to be heard from definitely. Report 
approved. 

R. B. Stoltz presented the majority report of the committee 
concerning National Contests for Judging Dairy Products. The 
conamittee favored the scoring of seven samples of each product 
instead of ten and the subsequent reduction of the time from one 
hour to forty-five minutes. They also favored the idea of the 
coaches being allowed to score the products during the student 
contest. After considerable discussion action was taken giving 
the committee power to dra\^ up rules and regulations for the 
contest next year. 

R. C. Potts, Chairman of the Committee on Economic Phases 
of the Dairy Industry presented a very interesting report on the 
experiment station Purnell projects and how they were distributed 
among the various agricultural departments. Report approved. 

Chairman Baer appointed the following Committees; 

Nominating Committee: J. H. Frauds^, R. C. Potts, 
H. F. Judkins 

Resolution Committee: F. W. Bouska, 0. F. Himziker, M. 
Mortensen 

W. H. E. Reid of Missouri presented a paper concerning IJie 
effect of processing on the dispersion of fat in an ice cream mix. 
High points in the conclusion were as follows: 
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Processing decreased the size of the fat globules but brought about 
greater clumping of the globules. 

Processing increased the surface tension of the mixes. 

Processing lessened the stability of the ice cream but made for 
smoother texture and greater control of the freezing process. 

A discussion topic on the relation of sugar to overrun and qual¬ 
ity was well presented by P. L, Lucas of Michigan. 

Results of experimental work showed that sugar hinders the develop¬ 
ment of overrun but betters the texture. Excessive amounts however, 
slow up the freezing process due to lowering of the freezing point, pro¬ 
duce a gummy, heavy body, make the cream hard to hold in the dealer’s 
cabinets and lessen the standing up qualities. A sugar content of 14 to 
16 per cent was deemed the optimum amount. 

H. H. Sommer of Wisconsin presented a very interesting dis¬ 
cussion topic concerning the effect of milk salts on the whipping 
abiUty of ice cream mixes which was illustrated by means of 
graphs. 

Sodium citrate and sodium phosphate accelerate the whipping while 
calcium salts retard it. Neutralized cream therefore has a retarding 
effect. It was very clearly brought out in the graphs that viscosity is a 
very uncertain thing by which to judge the “whippability^’ of a mix. 

E. S. Guthrie of Cornell presented a paper entitled “Body of 
Butter.” His data covering a rather extensive period of obser¬ 
vation shows that while mediiun worked butter is slightly su¬ 
perior to thoroughly worked goods in flavor (0.26 pt.), body (0.01 
pt.) and hardness (0.41 pt. by the Perkins test), the advantage 
was all in favor of the thoroughly worked product since the com¬ 
position was much more uniform and the shrinkage 28 pounds 
less per 1000 pounds than for the mediiun worked lots. 

The next subject, “Uniformity of Methods of Manufacture of 
Cottage Cheese,” was ably discussed by Carl E. Lee of the Gridley 
Dairy Company of Milwaukee in the short time at his disposal. 

The demands for cottage cheese are so different as regards texture, 
firmness, acidity, etc., that no definite procedure can be given to suit 
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all putposes. In a general way the rapidity of cooking and temperature 
reached determines the type of curd. The Gtidley Dairy Co. has been 
using a light cream to mix with the curd for retail cottage cheese putting 
the product into g^ass jars handled in the regular pint milk crate. For 
wholesale purposes to the restaurant, hotel and baker trade etc. a single 
service container similar to a lard can is used and the curd is in most 
cases packed raw. 

The time bmg late other topics on the program were dispensed 
with. 

Two papers covering topics on the program were received by 
the secretary. J. M. Sherman, Cornell, reported on the “Preser¬ 
vation of Cottage and Cream Cheeses in Vacuo.” 

Cream and cottage cheese after storage for one year at temperatures 
under 50°F. in vacuum sealed jars was still palatable. This method of 
packaging prevents mold and even at room temperatures extends the 
keeping period very pronouncedly. Machinery for packing in this 
fashion is not materially greater in cost than present machines and the 
cost of operation only slightly greater. 

A. C. Dahlberg, Geneva, prepared a paper covering some work 
in progress at the Geneva Station on cream cheese. (See page 
106, this issue.) 

The resolution committee presented an appropriate resolution 
concerning the death of Professor W. A. Stocking, Jr., late of 
Cornell. This was ordered presented to the general session. 

E. S. Guthrie, Ithaca, New York, was selected chairman and 
W. H. E. Eeid, Columbia, Missouri was elected secretary. 

Meeting adjourned at 6:00 p.m. 

F. J. Doan, Acting Secretary. 

DAIRY EXTENSION SECTION 

The Extension Section, of the American Dairy Sciwee Asso¬ 
ciation held its annual meeting at 2 p jn. Friday, October the 8th 
at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. The meeting was in charge 
of A. J. Cramer, Chairman, Madison,. Wis., A. C. Balser, Vice- 
Chairman, East Lansing, Michigan, and C. R. Gearhart, Secretary, 
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State College, Pa. A brief suimnary of reports from the five 
various committees follows: 

1. The report of the Milk Campaign Committee was presented 
by Professor W. P. B. Lockwood for Miss Jessie Hoover of the 
Bureau of Dairying, Washington, D. C. 

Milk campaigns have been successfully introduced in several states 
of the Union. Arkansas and Montana are two of the latest states to 
try this. In Hot Springs, Arkansas the consiunption of milk per capita 
was one-fourth pint of milk daily before the campaign started. The daily 
consumption was just doubled in nine months. The home demonstra¬ 
tion agent discovered that an increase of from 5 to 16 per cent in the 
weight of children was made in a period of 7 weeks after the amount of 
milk in the diet was doubled. Among the other states doing county 
wide campaigns are Washington and Wisconsin. The results of all 
milk campaign work, both rural and urban, have been highly satisfac¬ 
tory and it is known that the increased consumption of milk has 
greatly improved the health of the children in addition to the weight 
they have gained from it. 

2. The report of the Committee on Feeding was made by C. A. 
Hutton of Tennessee. 

The Dairy Extension men find it a big problem to get dairymen to 
adopt better feeding practices. And the committee men all found that 
the most effective way to get farmers to change their methods in feeding 
is through a Cow Testing Association. Next in favor after this method 
the feeding schools and bam meetings were found most effective. Many 
farmers will more readily ask questions and show more interest on the 
feeding subject if feeding is discussed in the bam rather than at formal 
meetings. It is thought that the briefly outlined feeding leaflets, circu¬ 
lar letters and news letters, and bulletins are more effective than larger 
bulletins. 

3. The Cow Testing Association Committee report was made 
by Mr. A. C. Baltzer of Michigan. 

Now all states are Uving up to the use of Standard Uniform Cow Test¬ 
ing Association Rules, which were presented by the committee a year 
ago, receiving the approval of the American Dairy Science Association. 
It is recommended that the established Cow Testing Association rules 
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be continued. In many states the C. T. A. work has increased with the 
additional help of more daily specialists in the field. The results of the 
work have shown a marked increase in profitable 300-pound butterfat 
herds. The committee for next year will work on the various methods 
employed in training of testers, getting publicity to the Cow Testing 
Association members and other dairymen and on the testers conferences. 
The committee presented a resolution for adoption by the Extension 
Section, to go to the Committee on Extension Organization and Policy 
of Land Grant Colleges to ask the U. S. D. A. to call a national meet¬ 
ing in Washington, D. C., of all Dairy Extension Specialists early in the 
spring of 1927 to get acquainted with the other workers of Extension 
to learn their problems and get the results of better methods for carrying 
on of our own work. 

4. The report of Bull Associations Committee which is now 
called “Better Sires” Committee was made by Stanley Brownell 
of Pennsylvania for Mr. Geo. Gurbach of Michigan. 

It was recommended that the terms “Grade Cow,” “Proven Sire,” 
and “Bull Association” be defined by a committee. There should be 
a co6rdination of the Better Sire work with other states. Now, every 
state works independent of other states. The committee recommends 
the Extension Section of the American Dairy Science Association re¬ 
quest that the Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. D. A. assist by furnishing 
the necessary field force to coordinate “Better Sires” work between 
states. They also ask that the A. D. S. A. request the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry to use their influence to get data on the number and percent¬ 
ages of purebred sires of the dairy breeds by coimties in the various 
states. It was suggested that the registered sires go free from taxation 
while the grade and scrub sires should be taxed to the limit. A workable 
plan for the certification of sires of proven merit may be formulated 
during the next year. 

6. The Calf Club Committee report was made by Nevels 
Pearson of Michigan for T. A. Erickson of Minnesota. 

The committee recommends that the club members’ individual rec¬ 
ords and stories be considered in making awards at fairs. The personal 
effort made by the boy or girl should count in making awards. Most 
states have their club work on a three year basis. This idiould encourage 
the boy or girl to take a permanent interest in the work. Further sup- 
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port is needed to encourage dairy stock judging contests, showmanship, 
selection of calves and better methods of growing out of calves. The 
Committee recommends the selection of more heifer calves because 
often the bull becomes unruly and hard for the child to manage after the 
first year. The aim of the committee is to develop breeders of good 
purebred stock. The committee is asking for assistance to curb the hi gh 
abnormal prices asked for calves for calf club work. We need the pure¬ 
bred breeders codperation if the boys and girls are to become successful 
breeders of good dairy stock. 

6. The Dairy Manufacturers Committee did not send a repre¬ 
sentative or hand in a report. 

A motion was passed to the effect that the Program Committee 
arrange that the Production and Extension Sections do not hold 
their meetings at the same hours. 

The Nomination Committee re-appointed the officers of this 
year to serve for the coming year, namely: 

A. J. Cramer, C'hairman, Madison, Wisconsin. 

A. C. Baltzer, Vice Chairman, East Lansing, Michigan. 

C. R. Gearhart, Secretary, State College, Pennsylvania. 

(Signed) C. R. Gearhart, Secretary. 

OFFICIAL TESTING SECTION 

The meeting of Section IV, Official Testing Section of the Ameri¬ 
can Dairy Science Association was held Thursday, October 7, 
1926, at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 

Meeting was called to order by Chairman C. E. Wylie. 

Minutes of previous meeting were read by secretary W. E. 
Peterson and approved. Mr. M. H. Campbell, chairman of the 
Breeds Relation Committee read report for that committee. 
Report was accepted. The most important phases of this report 
are: 


1. Addition to official test rules that supervisor and milker refrain 
from talking during milking. 

2. Addition to official test rules that "The supervisor shall run 
s blank test on all the sulphuric acid, consisting of 17.6 cc. acid and suffi¬ 
cient water to fill the bottle.” 
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3. A resolution to dl breed apssociations requesting them that the 
revised rules of the American Dairy Science Association, governing 
official testing be published in the different breed association hand¬ 
books. 

Mr. C. T. Conklin, secretary of the Ayrshire Breeders’ Asso¬ 
ciation reported on the Ayrshire Herd Test Plan. He reported 
general satisfaction with the present plan and that it had greatly 
stimulated interest in testing. 

Mr. P. S. Williams of Pennsylvania presented a paper on su¬ 
pervising the Herd Test Plan. 

Dr. C. H. Eckles of Minnesota presented a paper on The His¬ 
tory and Trend of Official Testing. 

Mr. E. T. Harris, of Wisconsin, chairman of the Investigations 
Committee, reported for that committee. The report was adopted 
as read. 

Little work has been undertaken by this committee during the past 
year. 

Darnell of the Texas station reports work still in progress in a study 
involving the effects of feeding cottonseed meal to dairy cows on official 
test. More facilities are to be available another year so this study may 
be continued on a larger scale and valuable results are anticipated. 

Petersen of the Minnesota station reports further on the possibility 
of adulterating ordinaiy commercial sulphuric add so as to increase 
the reading of the Babcock test in which such acid is used. He has been 
able to secure an add emulsion that is stable and that will increase the 
Babcock reading when used in making the test. An increased reading 
as hi^ as 0.8 per cent is noted. The emulsion is stable and the appear¬ 
ance and action of the treated acid normal. As indicated last year such 
adulteration can be easily detected by running blank tests using water 
instead of milk and completing the test in the usual manner. 

Harris of the Wisconsin station reports on a trial to determine the 
practical application of'a herd test plan adaptable to all breeds and 
reduced to the simplest possible terms. After eighteen months he finds 
that (a) records made are reliable, (b) some low producers are eliminated, 
(c) good sires located, (d) members well satisfied with results and (e) 
test supervisors interested and regard plan with favor. The plan, known 
locally as the Herd Improvement Record, is based upon the standard 
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COW testing association methods and provides for retests, inspections, 
checking for accuracy and permanent filing of records. Certificates 
are issued to herds with average above 300 pounds butterfat in the 
year, but none to individual cows. Offered as a supplement rather than 
a substitute for A. R. work. To date about 50 herds entered with 1000 
cows, including Brown Swiss, GuemsQr, Holstein and Jersey breeders. 

Breed representatives were called on for remarks. Lynn Cope¬ 
land responded for the American Jersey Cattle Club, reporting a 
marked increase in testing after the adoption of the one-day test. 

Mr. Harris of Wisconsin reported for Mr. Gardner of the 
Holstein Friesian Association that the one-day test has been 
made optional to breeders doing Class C testing. 

Mr. P. S. Williams, State College Pa., and Mr. J. M. Fuller, 
Durham, N. H., elected president and secretary respectively. 

Meeting adjourned. 

William E. Petersen, Secretary. 

OFFICERS OF AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 1927 

The mail ballot taken in December, 1926, resulted in the 
election of the following officers: 

President: J. B. Fitch, Manhattan, Kansas 

Vice-President: J. M. Sherman, Ithaca, New York 

Officers of Eastern Division, A. D. S. A.: Chairman, 
J. M. Fuller, Durham, New Hampshire; Secretary, S. H. 
Harvey, College Park, Maryland. 

Officers of Western Division: Chairman, F. W. Atkeson, 
Moscow, Idaho; Secretary, N. C. Jamison, Corvallis, 
Or^on. 

Officers of Southern Division: Chairman, J. S. Moore, 
Agricultural College, Mississippi; Secretary, A. C. Baer, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 



Summer Meeting of the American 
Dairy Science Association 

In accordance with the resolution passed at the last meeting of 
the Dairy Science Association, the Executive Comihittee has 
voted to hold a summer meeting at the Agricultural College, 
East Lansing, Michigan, Jxme 22, 23, 24,1927. 

The tentative plans for the arrangement of the program are 
as follows: 

First Day 

10;30 to 12:00 

1:30 to 4:00 Instruction in Dairy Husbandry 

Program will consist of limited number of papers 
with ample time for discussion. 

Second Day 

9:30 to 12:00 

1:30 to 4:00 Research Program 

Program will consist of a series of short papers 
(limit 10 minutes), each followed by a short 
discussion period. 

Third Day 

9:30 to 12:00 Extension Methods and Results 
1:30 to 4:00 Section 1, Dairy Manufacturers 

Joint meeting Section 1, Production; and Sec¬ 
tion 3, Extension. 

Program to include subjects of special interest 
to sections and any matters of businoss need¬ 
ing attention. 

No programs will be scheduled for the evening, leaving op¬ 
portunity for special conferences, social and recreational activities. 

The success of the proposed program depends upon the response 
of the membership. The committee asks every mmiber of the 
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association and especially those having administrative charge of 
dairy departments of colleges to give the matter of program 
prompt attention. Suggestions are invited regarding the pro¬ 
gram in general. Members desiring to present papers are re¬ 
quested to send title and author at once. Papers presented on 
Research Program may be in the nature of an abstract of a paper 
to be presented for publication later, or may be a report of work 
in progress or completed and not intended for publication; or a 
discussion of plans and methods of research. 

Program Committee 
C. C. Hayden, 

Experiment StcUion, Wooster, Ohio. 
H. A. Rijehe, 

University of Illinois, Urhana, III. 

C. H. Eckles, Chairman 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 



BOOK REVIEW 


Professor Victor Arthur Rice of the Anim al and Dairy Husbandry 
Department, Massachusetts Agricultural College is the author of a 
new text book Bkbbdino and Improvement of Farm Animals, pub¬ 
lished by McGraw Hill Book Company, New York. 

This book covers in a thoroughly scientific and yet practical manner 
such subjects as physical basis of inheritance, sterility, reproductive 
efficiency, genetics, acquired characters, sex determination, grading 
and cross breeding, inbreeding, selection of farm animals and fitting 
for sale. It has been written primarily as a text book for students in 
animal breeding but is also a valuable reference book for the practi¬ 
cal livestock man. 

J. H. F. 

History of Dairying, a history of the dairy industry representing 
over 15 years of research by the author, T. R. Pirtle, is now off the press. 
The volume contains 645 pages, 203 illustrations, and graphs, and 
covers the subject in all countries of the world. 

An interesting feature of the book is the International Chronolog¬ 
ical Index of Events dated from 4000 B.C. when cattle and dairying 
were found in Switzerland, through 1000 A.D. with the first record of 
ground cheese, supposed to be a new process. 

This index contains the main steps in the industry including the 
first coo]}erative cheese making, in 1380 in the Balkans; record of foot 
and mouth disease in 1700 in France. Pasteurization of milk discovered 
in 1857-1862, in France. The thermometer was first used in dairy work 
in 1870 in Demnark; the cream separator invented in 1878 in Sweden. 
Butter fat testers were made by Dr. Gerber in Switzerland and by 
Dr. Babcock in the United States in 1888 and in 1890, respectively. 

The work is designed to be of interest as a text book for students 
and as a reference to leaders in the industry. 

The book is pubUdied by Mojonnier Brothers Company, Chicago. 

J. H. F. 


INTERNATIONAL DAIRY EXHIBIT 

An International exhibition of dairy machinery will be held in 
Berlin, Germany, August 16-20, 1927 in connection with the thirty- 
sixth meeting of the Association of German Dairy Scientists. In¬ 
formation regarding the prizes offered can be secured from Paul Funke, 
Chausseestrasse 8, Berlin N. 4, Germany. 



A METHOD FOR THE SAPONIFICATION OF BUTTER 
FAT FOR DETERMINING THE REICHERT 
MEISSL NUMBER* 

GEORGE SPITZER and W. F. EPPLE 

Dairy Department^ Purdue University Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Lafayette, Indiana 

In this laboratory for the past fifteen years many thousand 
Reichert-Meissl determinations have been made. During this 
period we have used, at different times, one or the other official 
methods. After numerous trials we coirfined our work to the 
saponification of the fat under pressime with alcohol, preferring 
this method to the other two methods. In spite of its apparent 
simplicity, it frequently happened that the alcohol was not com¬ 
pletely removed, due to the solution and mixture with the soap 
formed during saponification. 

We, therefore, tried to saponify the fat without the use of alco¬ 
hol. After numerous trials we found that by adding concentrated 
solution of potassium hydrate directly to the 5 grams of fat, the 
fat being previously heated to 80° to 100°C., shaking slightly to 
thoroughly mix the fat and potassium hydrate solution. This 
mixture was placed in an electric oven for thirty to forty minutes. 
At the end of this time saponification was complete. The results 
obtained by this method of saponification were checked against 
the three oflBcial methods with very consistent results. 

METHOD 

Use a 250-cc. low form Griflfin beaker, pyrex glass preferred. 
Balance beaker, place a 5-gram weight on opposite pan and with 
a pipette run into beaker approximately 5 grams of melted butter 
fat, wei^ added fat to the third decimal place. 

Place the weighed fat in an oven heated to 100°C. imtil tem¬ 
perature of fat reaches 80° to I00°C., remove and add 3 cc. of 

* Received for publication January 14^ 1927. 
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potassium hydrate solution,* by a circular motion mix fat and 
potash solution. After being mixed in this manner incline beaker 
to an angle of 45° and rotate. Some of the mixture will spread on 
side of beaker. Continue this rotation until the mixture thickens 
by cooling. Place beaker in oven at 100°C. and let it remain 
for thirty to forty-five minutes to complete saponification. Place 
beaker in desiccator to cool also to prevent the absorption of 
CO*. 

To transfer the saponified fat to the distilling flask break the 
cake of soap into small pieces by means of a glass rod, transfer the 
broken pieces to flask, the adhering particles on beaker and glass 
rod are removed by means of previously boiled hot distilled water. 
This water must be accmately measured. The total volume 
added should be 130 cc. When soap is dissolved in the distill¬ 
ing flask add 10 cc. of dilute sulphuric acid A. O. A. C. P. 247— 
23 (d), then proceed as directed by the oflSicial method, p. 248— 
25,1920. 


ADVANTAGES OP THIS METHOD 

1. Speed in weighing the fat, weighing is made directly by 
pouring the fat into the coimterpoised beaker. Variations from 
5 grams need not exceed + or — 0.1 gram. 

2. Rapidity in saponifying the fat and transferring the saponi¬ 
fied fat to the distilling flask. 

3. No foreign substances such as alcohol or glycerine are used, 
either of which may effect the results. 

4. The contamination with CO* is reduced to a minimum. 

^The solution of potassium hydrate is that of the A. O. A, C. method, page 
247-23 (b), 1920, i.e. 100 grams of KOH to 68 cc. of distilled water and protect 
from COs. 



“SYNTHETIC MILK” AS A BASIS FOB RESEARCH* 

W. MANSFIELD CLARK 

Hygienic Laboratory, Untied Elates Fvblic Health Scrriccy Wat^hington, 1). C. 

Some time ago, while attehapting to formulate the chief features 
of the acid-base equilibria of cows’ milk, my attention was called 
to two distressing matters of very considerable importance to 
milk chemistry and milk technology. In the first place I found 
in the enormous literature no analysis of milk sufficiently com¬ 
plete and at the same time sufficiently well interpreted for my 
purpose. One of the several deficiencies lay in the interpretation 
of the origins of the phosphate appearing in the ash. Without 
definite and unequivocal knowledge of the distribution of phos¬ 
phorus between the various organic forms and the phosphate 
entering the buffer action of milk, there could be no assurance 
in the treatment of buffer indices. The second matter was the 
lack of adequate information upon the conduct of even simple 
systems in which phosphate, calcium and citrate take part simul¬ 
taneously in acid-base equilibria. Without this the next impor¬ 
tant step for milk chemistry description of the conduct of such 
systems in the presence of milk proteins could not even be guessed. 

The question of the analytical composition of milk has always 
been in some confusion because of the well known variability. 
This has needlessly overshadowed the advantages which could 
be gained from a complete physical and chemical analysis of one 
sample made with due consideration for the sources of error and 
with those tjqjes of duplication which would insure reasonable 
completeness for purposes of interpretation. The (juestion of 
the conduct of simple systems involving citrate, phosphate and 
calcium may appear beside the point to one whose attention is 
focused upon the variability in the physical stability of cows’ 
milk, for it may be argued that each milk is, in a sense, a new 
problem, and the study of variants is of more immediate impor- 

• PubliBbed by permission of the Surgeon General, United States Public Health 
Service. Received for publication December 27, 1926. 
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tance to milk technology than is so academic a question as the 
conduct of a definite simple system remote from a complete 
milk. With such a point of view I would disagree most vigor¬ 
ously. The very fact of variability, both in chemical composi¬ 
tion and in physical stability, precludes simultaneous studies 
having the completeness that the problem demands. One has 
only to inspect the existing data to fealize that the correlations 
which it has been possible to make with the equipment and 
personnel of one laboratory are very limited, and that there 
lingers about every case the suspicion that undetected changes, 
as the investigator passes from case to case, may vitiate some 
of the sweeping conclusions that have been drawn. 

Now there should be no fundamental difficulty in establishing 
a systematic survey of the citrate-calcium-phosphate equilibria 
mentioned. Much can be done with the combination of analyti¬ 
cal measurements and hydrogen electrode measurements. Much 
more can be done if the calcium electrode can be developed. 
Still more will be done if the limitations in the classic equations 
for acid-base equilibria are recognized and dissociation constants 
and solubility products applicable to the environment of milk 
are determined and used in place of the constants determined for 
dilute and simple solutions. ' 

In the meantime, it seems to me that some advances can be 
made with the use of a synthetic milk the gross composition of 
which can be determined by the ingredients used and the physi¬ 
cal properties of which can be determined roughly at least by the 
manner of preparation. 

Synthetic milks have been proposed before, more as curiosities 
than as a serious basis for experimentation. Porcher and Cheval- 
lier (1923) have cited these in their elaborate review of the com¬ 
position of cows’ milk*. The fundamental difficulty with those 
proposed, as with Porcher and Chevallier’s choice of terms in 
which to express the composition of true milk, is the use of specific 
salts which are assumed to exist as such in nulk. In the first 
place, there is no justification whatever for neglecting the labile 
equilibria among the ions of the salts mentioned. The specifica¬ 
tion of definite salts gives an entirely erroneous impression. In 
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the second place, the fact of an irreversible shift in equilibria 
on the heat-treatment of milk shows definitely that a stable 
equilibrium in the original milk has not been reached and the 
attempt to duplicate the conditions of milk by the use of salt 
mixtures which will tend toward stabilized equilibrimn before 
the final product is formed defeats one of the purposes to which a 
“synthetic” milk can be put. 

Neglecting for the time being the minor constituents of true 
milk and the so-called excretory products found therein, we may 
arbitrarily assume the composition listed in table 1. 

TABLE 1 


Assumed composition of milk 



GRA MS 

PER LITER 

EQUIVALENTS 
PER LITER 

MOLB 

PER LITER 

K,0. 

Na20. 

1 80 

0 72 

0 0382 

0 0232 


CaO. 

1 78 

0 0635 


MgO. 

0 30 

0.0148 

i 

1 

Total. 

0 1397 


PjOj. 

1 50 

0 0211(H3P04) 

0 0104 

Citric. 

2 00 


Cl. 

1 00 


0 0282 

SOi. 

0.11 


0 0014 

Total CO 2 . 


0 0050 

Casein. 

28 0 


Albumin. 

7.2 



Other protein. 

0.2 







There are innumerable ways in which a system of the composi¬ 
tion cited can be constructed. However, there is at least one 
very definite limitation upon practical ways and means. This 
is the excessively large proportion of calcium which must be 
handled with sulfate, citrate and phosphate. The very low 
solubility products for certain salts of calcium and these ions 
will result in premature precipitation and a final product not 
remotely resembling milk. Therefore, the problem is largely 
one of choosing that combination of salts and of choosing an 
order of mixing the solutions which may be presumed to furnish 
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the desired product. Whether or not this product represents 
the conditions of true milk remains to be seen. But it is the 
possibility of controlled variation in composition and in physical 
state that should make such a product a valuable material of 
research. 

Of several possible schemes the following seems promising. 

In its use the albmnin and other proteins not casein were not 
available and were replaced by the equivalent of casein. 


i 

Solution 1 < 

1 Mols 

0 0074 

0 0211 
^ 0 0104 

MgO 0 298 grams 

KH 2 PO 4 0 873 grams 

Citric acid. H 2 O 2 hS5 grams 

] Dissolve with 

> warming and 
) dilute to 100 cc. 

Solution 2 i 

f 0 0014 
[ 0 0014 

CaCOa 

H 2 SO 4 

0 140 grama 1 
28 cc. n/10 HjSO, I 

1 Dissolve cold. Di- 
^ lute to50cc. and 

use while fresh 

Solution 3 

0 0141 

CaCU 

1 565 grams or preferably the equivalent of 
an analyzed solution. Dilute to 50 cc. 

Solution 4 1 

' 0 0171 

0 0232 

KOH 

NaOH 

17 1 cc. n/1 KOH 1 
23 2 cc. n/1 NaOH j 

^ Dilute to 50 cc. 

Solution 5 (for 200 cc. ‘‘synthetic milk” in which casein represents total 
protein) * 


To prepare a lime-water as strong as n/20, thoroughly saturate 
the solution while it is cooled with surrounding ice. Add this 
slowly to the casein while the casein is being ground in a deep 
glass mortar. Finally stir with a motor-driven stirrer. 

Add 10 cc. of solution 4. When the solution is free from sus¬ 
pended material add 10 grams lactose. As soon as this is dis¬ 
solved add at once 10* cc. of solution 3 and 10 cc. of solution 2. 
Now set the motor at high speed and to the rapidly stirring solu¬ 
tion add very slowly from the fine tip of a pipette 20 cc. of solution 
1. When this addition is complete dilute the “noilk” to 200 cc. 

“Milks” prepared in this manner have the appearance of a 
very “blue” skim milk. 

A sample in which the KOH-NaOH mixture was replaced by 
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NaOH and in which the casein employed was an unanalyzed 
sample of Harris casein “Nach Hammarsten” yielded the follow¬ 
ing data. 

It was stable in the sense that no settling of the solid phase 
occurred when centrifuged one-half hour at 2500 r.p.m. in a 
large centrifuge (constants of centrifuge not determined). When 
sterilized by heat in a sealed tube a slight precipitation was 
observed after eight months. Analysis for N showed only 3 
per cent casein indicating a high moisture content in the original 
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casein and some little loss by adherence to the walls of the prep¬ 
aration vessel of a few grains of the coarse preparation. Total 
solids by customary procedure 8.44 per cent^—representative 
value for solids not fat in real milk, is about 9. Ash by customary 
procedure 0.65—representative value for real milk 0.7. By 
reason of the absence of the minor constituents of milk the sample 
should show not only appreciably lower percentage composition 
but also an appreciably higher melting point. Two samples 
gave —0.521°C. as compared with —0.55°C. for true milk. 
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This synthetic milk formed rapidly with rennet a typical curd. 

Heating to boiling temperature in a test tube produced a 
more markedly milky appearance. The rennet action was then 
delayed. 

No effort was made to equilibrate the solution with respect 
to normal CO 2 content. This can be done subsequent to the 
preparation. Measured as prepared and with a hydrogen elec¬ 
trode at 30°C. it gave an initial pH of 6.66. A representative 
value for milk is 6.6 ±0.1. 

The titration curve is shown in figure 1 by the dotted line. 
The good agreement between this titration curve and the titra¬ 
tion curve of a real milk shown in figure 1 by full curve should 
not deceive the reader. In neither case are details of composition 
accurately known. Therefore it is only the gross aspects of the 
agreement which are worthy of present discussion. 

Regarding the titration curve of true milk shown in figure 1 


as typical, we find by graphic methods 
dB 


dB 


0.0186 at pH 6.6 


and 


= 0.0242 at pH 6.0. 


dpH 

Practically the same values 


dpH 

apply to the “synthetic milk.” 

The “synthetic milk” described above should provide a ma¬ 
terial with which systematic studies can proceed. It is necessary, 
however, to give this warning. It wdll probably be found that 
the inclusion and the omission of the protein will furnish two 
radically different buffer values for the other components accord¬ 
ing to whether hydrogen electrode measurements are made on 
the system at equilibrium or before sufficient time for true equi¬ 
librium has elapsed. Compare, for instance, the curves for 
phosphate-Ca systems as described on the one hand by Davis, 
Oakes and Salisbury (1923) and, on the other hand, by Holt, 
LaMer and Chowm (1925). The proteins must be regarded as 
not only contributing to the acid-base equilibria directly but as 
conditioning the state of solid phases. The latter effect will 
probably have to be duplicated by non-electrolytic colloids when 
the ionizable proteins are withdrawn. 

The order in which components are mixed and the rate of 
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mixing will doubtless be found to influence the colloidal state 
of the product. In this connection it may be said that it seems 
highly improbable that certain of the dispersed but undoubtedly 
solid phases in which certain of the salts occur could be secreted 
as such by the mammary gland. Therefore, it is not too much 
to suggest that ingenious modifications of the rather crude scheme 
outlined above might lead to knowledge of components which it 
would be possible for the gland to secrete independently. 

Of immediate importance is the use of such a controlled 
product in solving quantitatively the problem of the state of 
calcium and phosphate in milk. This is a matter of considerable 
importance not only to the technology of milk but to public 
health. We are informed that a very large proportion of our 
people show, in bone structure, evidences of incipient rickets and 
that the margin of safety in the assimilation of calcium aad phos¬ 
phate is extremely narrow. Improvement in the modification of 
cows’ milk for infant feeding can hardly proceed with intelligence 
until the problem mentioned above is solved and solved in the 
exact and quantitative language of equilibrium data. 
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THE ROLE of gelatin IN ICE CREAM* 


G. D. TUENBOW and F. W. MILNERf 

University of California, Davis, California 

The writers assume in this paper that a certain amount of 
viscosity is desirable. If it is desirable, what ingredient or 
group of ingredients is responsible for the viscosity as determined 
by the MacMichael Viscosimeter? Dahlberg of the New York 
Experiment Station, and others as well as this station, found 
that butterfat exerted some influence upon the viscosity of the 
noix. The milk-solids-not-fat exert more influence than does 
the butterfat but none of the dairy products exert the influence 
upon viscosity that does gelatin. As an illustration an ice cream 
mix containing no gelatin had an initial viscosity of 64.9 centi- 
poises upon cooling to 20°C. Five-tenths per cent gelatin was 
added to part of the same mix and immediately cooled to 20°C. 
and the initial viscosity was 237 centipoises. An ice cream mix 
containing no gelatin will increase its viscosity. It is not un¬ 
usual to obtain an increase of 500 per cent or greater in apparent 
viscosity due to the addition of gelatin. 

Since gelatin seems to be the most important ingredient in 
obtaining viscosity, it will be the purpose of this paper to discuss 
the partial r61e of gelatin in an ice cream mix. 

Gelatin is a protein and may be defined as the most typical 
of reversible colloids. Due to its chemical and physical proper¬ 
ties, it is an excellent stabilizer of emulsions. The importance 
of stabilizing an ice cream mix is recognized, and it is being 
given a great deal of-consideration. 

There are two types of viscosity in an ice cream mix. One 
may be defined as real viscosity which is found in all solutions 
of crystalloids and colloids alike which have no connection with 
colloidtil behavior. The other may be called apparent viscosity 

* Received for publication June 1, 1926. 

t Some of the data for this article were taken from the work of Mr. Milner pre* 
sented as partial fulfillment of the requirements for his M.S. degree. 
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which is viscosity due to the swelling of submicroscopic solid 
particles in a solution. The apparent or colloidal viscosity has a 
greater order of magnitude than real viscosity. 

The difference in the magnitude of casein and gelatin is due 
(1) to the fact that the gelatin possesses greater mechanism for 
increasing its relative volume in solution. The submicroscopic 
particles of gelatin or micellae occlude large amounts of water 
whereby the relative volume occupied by the gelatin is increased, 
these microscopic particles being the forerunner of a continuous 
gel to which the gelatin solution has a tendency to set. 
j#v There undoubtedly is a colloidal structure built up in an ice 
cream mix which has varying degrees of stability. This fact is 
borne out by Bogue (2) and others. 


TABLE 1 

Effect of quality of gelatin on viscosity 
Number 30 certified wire 


NUMBER 

VISCOSITY (poises) 

Twenty-four hours 

Forty-eight hours 

1 

2.60 

9 36 

2 

9 36 

15 08 

3 

13 52 

26 00 

4 

28 60 

Set* 


* Too heavy to run. 


The viscosity of a crystalloid solution is dependent only upon 
concentrations and temperature while in the case of colloidal 
viscosity we have quality, concentration, temperature, time and 
agitation. In the case of an ice cream mix the concentration 
is largely dependent upon the quality of the gelatin used. 

Bogue states that the gel consistency is proportional to the 
undergrade protein present in the gelatin. 

The quality of the gelatin has much to do with the viscos¬ 
ity (3) as shown by table 1. 

The gelatins used above represented four grades and had a 
large range of gel strength from poor to excellent. The com¬ 
position of the mixes in all cases was the same—11.00 fat and 
36.84 total solids, 0.5 per cent gelatin in all four mixes. 
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Hatchesk states tiiat the formation of a gel structure will vary 
with the brand and grade of gelatin. Less than 0.25 per cent 
will not set even at 0°C. 

EFFECT OP AMOUNT OP GELATIN ON VISCOSITY 

Our work on gelatin concentration bears out the work of 
Downey and others in proving that with each increase in amount 
of gelatin there was an increase in viscosity. The increase in 
viscosity was not nearly so great in smaller quantities (less than 
0.4 per cent) as above. However, this depends largely upon 
the grade of gelatin used. (See table 2.) 


TABUS 2 

Effect of varying amounts of gelatin 
34 wire 


TIMS AGED 

AMOtTKT OF GKLATlK 

VlSCOftlTT CEKTIPOIBK 

Koura 

percent 


24 

0.2 

64 6 

24 

0.3 

102 

24 

0.4 

428 

24 

0.6 

1224 

24 

0.6 

2892 


This particular mix contained 10.78 per cent fat, 36.79 per 
cent total solids, to which gelatin was added in varying amounts 
(0.2 to 0.6 per cent). 

The gelatin used in this mix was one of the better grades of 
gelatin. 

The temperature of the mix during the a^g period is important 
if the maximum amount of viscosity (all other factors"being 
constant) is to remain in the finished ice cream. The colloidal 
structure derived from gelatin is very unstable under certain 
conditions. Von Schraeder (8) points out that the viscosity of 
a gelatin solution increases 0.1 per cent in sixty minutes, while 
by lowering the temperature to 24*0. there is an increase in 
sixty minutes of 1.5 per cent, and at 21‘’C. there is a 750 per cent 
increase in sixty minutes. As the temperature decreases the 
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threads lengthen and at the same time the water adsorbing power 
increases. This accounts for the rapid increase in viscosity with 
decreased temperature. 

The increase in rigidity of the gelatin structure will depend 
upon the amount of the free solvent in the interfaces and the 
amount of solvent that has been taken up in the hydrated and 
imbibed condition. 

The time required to age a mix properly is not the same for 
all mixes. If a poor grade of gelatin is used more time must be 
allowed for the gelatin to hydrate and the viscosity to develop 
than with a good grade of gelatin. 

If viscosity is such an important factor and gelatin is the most 
important factor in obtaining viscosity, what, then, are some of 
the characteristics of gelatin that tend to stabilize viscosity? 

Some authorities state that a good gelatin should make up a 
clear solution. Our study of gelatin does not indicate that color 
bears any great definite relation to jell strength, solubility, rate 
of setting or odor. 

We find gelatins on the market varying in pH that make up 
clear solutions in water and by changing their pH they become 
turbid upon approaching the isoelectric point. We may take 
a turbid gelatin and make it clear by a change in pH away from 
the isoelectric point. By altering the pH away from the iso¬ 
electric point, we weaken the gel strength and viscosity. This 
is accounted for by Bogue (7) who states "That the greatest 
opacity results from large aggregates of less swollen particles. 
This maximum of opacity occurs at the isoelectric point. Any 
decrease in size of the aggregates or increase in hydration results 
in greater clarity or transparency of the solution.” 

This means that almost any gelatin may be made clear or 
turbid by altering its pH away from or toward its isoelectric 
point. 

Table 3 illustrates the effect of the pH on the clarity of the 
gelatin solution. 

We have found at least one exception which was undoubtedly 
due to the partial removal of the turbidity by the process of 
manufacture which does not necessarily improve the quality of 
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the gelatin for the manufacture of ice cream, though it does 
improve its general appearance in a water solution which is the 
way we have come to know gelatins. 

The gel strength is influenced markedly by the pH of the 
gelatin as shown by the inversion test. Bogue (9) points out 
that the maximum gel consistency is at the pH of 4.0 to 4.5. 
In our work we used 1.5 per cent gelatin in water solution. The 
writers fotmd that the gel consistency increased as the gelatin 
solution approached the isoelectric point. A weak gelatin may 
be strengthened if it has, for illustration, a pH of 7.0 or 3.0 by 
changing it to approximately 4.7. This does not mean that it 
would be possible to take a poor grade gelatin and by changing 


TABLE 3 

Effect of the pH on the clarity of the gelatin solution 


SAMPLE NUMBER 

pH 

COLOR 

1 

7.0 

Clear 

1 

4.7 

Turbid 

1 

3.0 

Clear 

4 

6.3 

Turbid (slightly) 

4 

4 7 

Turbid 

4 

3.0 

Clear 

2 

, 6.6 1 

Clear 

2 

4.7 

Turbid 

2 

3 0 

Clear 


the pH make a high grade gel, although it may be improved 
somewhat. The odor of gelatin in water solution warmed to 
approximately 140° to 160°F. will indicate somewhat the grade. 

Some gelatins were found to be apparently free of liquefying 
and putrefactive organisms but the pH was so high that they 
would not grow, and by changing the pH to approximately that 
of an ice cream mix these same gelatins showed the presence of 
large munbers. Some gelatins are sold to the trade with a pH 
so that those undesirable types would develop upon incubation 
in a water solution, while otWs would not. 

Since the strongest gel is obtained when the gel is at a pH of 
approximately 4.7 and an ice cream mix under factory conditions 
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is approximately 6.30 (we realize that this figure varies slightly, 
depending upon source and quality of products used) the ques¬ 
tion arises whether the large reservoir of salts in the mix is 
sufficient to change the pH of the gelatin without materially 
changing the pH of the ice cream mix. If this is so, then gelatin 
should be purchased upon a little different basis than in the past. 


TABLE 4 

Effect of pH of gelatin vpon pH of mix 


MIX NUMBRB 

BAMPLP 

pH OF GELATIN 

pH or MIX 

A 

1 

7 6 

6 27 

A 

2 

3 8 

6 23 

A 

1 3 

3 8 

6 17 

A 

4 

4 0 

6 18 

A 

5 

No gelatin 

6 24 

B 

6 

4 7 

6.42 

B 

7 

3 0 

6 21 

B 

8 

6 3 

6 25 

B 

9 

8 0 

6 30 

B 

10 

No gelatin 

6 31 

C 

11 

4 2 

6 33 

C 

12 

7 0 

6 37 

C 

13 

3 8 

6.23 

C 

14 

5 8 

6 26 

C 1 

16 

No gelatin 

6 30 

D 

16 

3 8 

6 27 

D 

17 

7 0 

6 33 

1 ) 

18 

4 0 

6.26 

D 

10 

7 6 

6 28 

D 

20 

No gelatin 

j 6 29 


As would be expected, the usual range in the pH value of 
gelatin affects but little the pH of an ice cream mix. The effect, 
if any, is of no commercial importance. 

By referring to table 4, we conclude that the gelatin, regard¬ 
less of its pH, changes to that of the ice cream mix. Undoubt¬ 
edly there would be present in the average ice cream mix sufficient 
salts to change the pH of the gelatin to that of the mix. In 
table 4, each mix was divided into five parts and 0.5 per cent 
gelatin added with varying pH values to four of them, and to 
the fifth, no gelatin was added. All of the above readings repre- 
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sent four or more pH determinations. The variations in a mix 
with different gelatins, while excessive in some types of solutions, 
are not considered excessive by the authors, due to the complexity 
of an ice cream mix. 

The pH determi n ations were made by use of the Type “K” 
Potentiometer using a Clark cell, the sample being bathed with 
a flow of hydrogen generated by hydrolysis. Uniform technique 
was followed in all samples. The pH of gelatins can easily and 
accurately be determined by the colorimetric method as de¬ 
scribed by Brown (4). 

Many authorities are of the opinion that good gelatin aids in 
preventing the formation of ice crystals. It has been the writers’ 
observation that the gold number is of little value in the evalua¬ 
tion of the quality of gelatin. It has been our experience that 
ice cream containing no gelatin has a greater tendency to form 
ice crystals. The concentration and quality of the gelatin has 
much to do with this phenomena. It was partially explained 
by Menz (5) when he showed that the protective action of gelatin 
is increased as the concentration is decreased. The work of 
Menz was corroborated by Elliott and Sheppard (6). Their 
conclusions were that the protective action is dependent upon 
the concentration of amicrous present in the solution. 

SUMMARY 

1. Gelatin seems to be the most important ingredient in ob¬ 
taining viscosity as determined by the MacMichael. 

2. Two types of viscosities are present in an ice cream mix 
which may be defined as real and apparent. The latter is very 
unstable imder certain conditions. 

3. The quality of gelatin is largely responsible for the amount 
of viscosity that may. develop during aging. 

4. The color of the gelatin and water solution does not neces¬ 
sarily indicate the quality of the gelatin. 

5. The gel strength of the gelatin is influenced markedly by 
the pH. 

6. Regardless of the initial pH of the gelatin, it assumes the 
pH of the ice cream mix probably due to the reservoir of salts 
and the small quantity of gelatin added (0.3 of 0.5 of 1 per cent). 
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STUDIES ON YEASTS IN DAIRY PRODUCTS 
III. THE PINK YEASTS COMMON IN MILK AND CREAM 


W. A. CORDES AND B. W. HAMMER 
Department of Dairying, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

INTRODUCTION 

The yeasts forming pink colonies are very conspicuous among 
the organisms isolated from dairy products. While there is 
considerable variation in the color produced, this does not ordi¬ 
narily extend to the point of questionable color production; 
occasionally a subsurface colony or even a young surface colony 
on certain media may fail to show a definite pink color, especially 
on heavily seeded plates, but usually color is produced in such 
amoimts that it is readily recognized whether the colony develops 
on a plate or on some dairy product. Except for the pink yeasts, 
color production among the yeasts present in dairy products is 
unusual; in the examination of many hundreds of plates poured 
from dairy products for the isolation of yeasts, colonies producing 
pronoimced colors other than pink have been encountered only a 
very few times. 

A study was made of a considerable number of pink yeasts 
isolated from dairy products and the results are herein reported. 
From the data it appears that there is a common type but that 
certain cultures show variations from this; accordingly the group 
is divided into types and each characterized. 

DISTRIBUTION OF, THE PINK YEASTS IN DAIRY PRODUCTS 

The pink yeasts have been repeatedly isolated at the Iowa Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station from a wide variety of dairy prod¬ 
ucts. Sweet cream coming in from the college cream routes or 
delivered by farmers often contains a few hundred and occa- 

♦ Received for publication June 9,1926. 
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sionally a few thousand per cubic centimeter. Sour cream nearly 
always contains these organisms and sometimes they are present 
in considerable numbers. Like many of the other yeasts, the 
pink forms are capable of withstanding considerable amounts of 
acid and accordingly they sometimes appear on the surface of 
sour milk or cream or on soft cheese as distinct colonies that are 
usually round, smooth-edged and considerably raised. In some 
instances they occur singly or at least in small numbers while in 
others there may be a considerable number of colonies irregularly 
arranged or in a very distinct row or series of rows; the rows of 
colonies are undoubtedly due to a breaking up of a clump in 
quite the way a row of colonies occurs in an agar plate or, in the 
case of soft cheese, to contamination from a paddle used in 
handling the product. 

Although pink yeasts have been repeatedly isolated from butter, 
colonies have never been observed on this product. The pink 
yeasts are undoubtedly present in butter because of their dis¬ 
tribution about the creameries and their ability to withstand an 
unfavorable environment. While it is possible that they might 
be capable of forming colonies in butter under certain conditions 
these are apparently not usually provided, 

GENERAL CHARACTERS OF THE PINK YEASTS 

The pink yeasts isolated from dairy products have certain 
characteristics aside from the color produced in colonies on plates 
or other materials. 

Changes are produced in milk rather slowly even in the presence 
of large amounts of growth as evidenced by the mass of pink color 
in a ring at the surface of the milk and in the sediment at the 
bottom. The production of a large amount of growth with com¬ 
paratively little change in the milk in which this growth occurs is 
rather usual among the yeasts found in dairy products and is well 
illustrated by the pink type. After a considerable time milk in 
which the pink yeasts are growing coagulates and accompanying 
this there is more or less reduction of the litmus, particularly at 
the bottom of the tubes, while the color remaining indicates that 
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the reaction tends toward alkaline; certain cultures then digest 
the milk, and this digestion may eventually be very complete. 

The temperature requirements of the pink yeasts are also of 
interest. These organisms in general do better at 21°C. than they 
do at 37°C., and some fail to grow at all at the latter temperature. 
Other groups of yeasts also seem to have their growth seriously 
interfered with at temperatures that are unusually favorable for 
many types of bacteria so that this relationship is not characteris¬ 
tic of the pink yeasts alone. 

The colonies produced are usually approximately round on 
the surface of the plating medium and round or elliptical beneath 
the surface. Both the surface and subsurface colonies are quite 
smooth-edged and in the subsurface colonies there is no develop¬ 
ment of fingers or mycelium-like structures that project out into 
the medixun and suggest mold colonies as is the case with many 
yeasts that give a typical yeast-like surface growth. Sometimes 
in old plates some of the colonies develop fissures from which 
cells grow out and form a structure suggesting a new colony, but 
this secondary growth is again smooth-edged; the breaks in the 
edge of the old colonies are more likely to occur in subsurface 
colonies than in surface colonies and are most frequent along the 
sides of elliptical colonies. 

CULTUEES STUDIED 

Approximately 90 cultures of pink yeasts were studied in more 
or less detail. These were largely secured from milk, cream, soft 
cheese and butter obtained in the vicinity of Ames; many of the 
cultures were picked from plates poured for the purpose of total 
yeast and mold counts. For the most part only one culture was 
selected from a plate so that the cultures studied came from a 
considerable number of samples of various materials. A transfer 
of a culture isolated from oysters by Hunter* was supplied by Dr. 
Thom and included in the cultures investigated. 

‘ A pink yeast causing spoilage in oysters. TJ. S. Dept. Agr. Bui. 819, March, 
1020. 
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VARIATIONS IN THE CULTURES STUDIED 

A very large per cent of the pink yeasts studied very evidently 
belong to the same species which is referred to as the common 
type. Variations in the intensity of the color produced, in the 
rate of growth at different temperatures, etc. were noted among 
these cultures, as would be anticipated, but undoubtedly these 
simply represent variations within the species and are of little 
significance from the standpoint of classification except to help 
establish the variations to be expected. However more pro¬ 
nounced variations which follow through several characters were 
also noted with a few cultures. Two groups of these pronounced 
variations were encountered and the organisms showing them 
were considered to constitute two types distinct from the common 
type; these variations are given in detail following the description 
of the common type of pink yeast. 

DESIGNATION OF THE COMMON PINK YEAST 

The common type of pink yeast studied apparently resembles 
very closely the organism referred to as Torula glutinis or Crypto¬ 
coccus glutinis. However, Guilliermond® has pointed out that, 
“Torula glutinis does not possess a very characteristic appearance 
and a series of related yeasts have been described under this 
name”; a consideration of the literature shows that this statement 
is amply justified. Golden and Ferris® in discussing T. glutinis 
state that, “An error seems to have crept into the description of 
this species in regard to its size, the other characters being prac¬ 
tically the same in all the descriptions.” 

It should perhaps be recognized that in the determination of 
certain characters there are likely to be discrepancies in the results 
reported by different laboratories due to variations in the methods 
even when the same cultures are used and it is possible that these 
variations would be even greater if different cultures of what 
should be considered as the same species were employed. The 
pink yeasts, although giving a rapid growth, bring about few 

* The Yeasts. Translation by Tanner, p. 318. 

• Red Yeasts. Dot. Ga*., 1898, xxv, p. 45. 
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bio-chemical changes and these only very slowly, so that the 
period over which the observations are continued may be an im¬ 
portant point. Hunter reported, “No coagulation nor peptoniza¬ 
tion” of litmus milk for the yeast he isolated from oysters, 
while the culture from Hunter’s isolations that was included with 
those discussed herein gave, after a rather long period, both coagu¬ 
lation and digestion. 

It seems advisable to consider the common yeast that was 
found in dairy products examined as Torula glutinis and to 
depend on the use of this name and additional investigations of 
the pink yeasts to develop a definite meaning and significance 
for it. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE COMMON PINK YEAST—TORULA GLUTINIS 

Morphology 

Form, The cells were oval. Although spherical appearing cells 
were frequently noted these were presumed to be oval cells seen from 
an end. Elongated, thread-like cells were not observed, even in sub¬ 
surface colonies. 

Size. The cells varied greatly in size with the length usually ranging 
from 2.5 to 4.0 microns and the width from 1.5 to 2.5 microns. 

Arrangement. Most of the'cells were single, although budding was 
common. Buds were most numerous in young cultures but were also 
observed in cultures several weeks old. Only one bud was found 
attached to each mother cell and this always appeared at the smaller 
end. It was unusual to find cells attached unless one was somewhat 
smaller than the other. 

Staining reaction. The cells stained readily. Most of the cells in 
young cultures from both liquid and solid media were gram positive 
while a few were gram negative. Older cultures showed a greater pro¬ 
portion of the cells grtm negative. 

Spore formation. Spore formation was never observed. 

Cultural characteristics 

Whey agar slope. At room temperature growth was quite rapid; 
it was usually distinct in twenty-four hours and increased rapidly for 
several days. The growth was pink, filiform, raised, glistening, and non- 
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viscous. Certain variations occurred in the rate of growth and in the 
intensity of the color produced. 

Beef infusion agar slope. Growth was quite like that on whey agar 
in both character and amount. 

Beef extract agar slope. Growth was quite like that on whey agar in 
both character and amount. 

Whey agar stab. At room temperature growth, after twenty-four 
hours, was distinct, especially at the surface, and increased rapidly. 
The surface growth was pink, raised, smooth-edged, glistening and non- 
visoous. Along the stab the growth decreased rapidly from the surface 
and was filiform in character, with the color less pronounced than at 
the surface. 

Whey agar plate colony. At room temperature colonies were fre¬ 
quently evident after twenty-four hours while after forty-eight hours 
the surface colonies were often up to 1 mm. in diameter and the sur- 
surface colonies about one-third of this. Growth continued rather 
rapidly. The surface colonies eventually became several millimeters in 
diameter and were round, pink, considerably raised, smooth-edged, 
glistening and non-viscous, while the subsurface colonies were round to 
ellipsoid, somewhat pink, and smooth-edged. No filaments or thread¬ 
like structures were observed. 

Whey gelatin stab. Growth was essentially like that in a whey agar 
stab, with no evidence of liquefaction even after several weeks. 

Bouillons. Plain bouillon and bouillons to which additions had been 
made showed a turbidity and frequently some pink sediment after 
twenty-four hours at room temperature. Growth increased and a heavy 
pink ring was often formed at the surface. Eventually the turbidity 
cleared. Certain sugars, particularly the monoses, seemed to favor 
growth to a certain extent. 

Potato. At room temperature growth was evident after twenty-four 
hours and increased rapidly; it was raised, smooth-edged and decidedly 
pink. In very old cultures in which the potato had dried up the color 
seemed to be brown rather than pink. 

Dunham’s solution. Growth was evident as a fine turbidity after 
twenty-four hours at room temperature. As the growth continued a 
fine sediment developed and as this increased it became quite pink. 
The turbidity eventually cleared. Frequently there was a tendency to 
an increased growth at the surface but no distinct ring or pellicle formed. 

Usehinsky’s solution. Growth was comparatively slow but was evi¬ 
dent as a distinct sediment after three days at room temperature. The 
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sediment increased in amount as the cultures aged and became pink in 
color. 

Litmus milk. At room temperature growth was evident in two or 
three days as a pink sediment and a beginning ring at the surface, the 
ring often appearing rather granular. A slight reduction of the litmus 
at the bottom of the tube was sometimes observed. As the cultures 
aged the ring and sediment increased in amount. Eventually the milk 
coagulated but this usually required several weeks; the coagulation 
commonly began at the bottom. Most of the coagulated cultures 
showed considerable reduction in the lower portion of the tubes with 
a pronounced blue color at the surface. 

Soured milk. Growth was rapid on the surface of soured milk at room 
temperature. The growth either in stabs or on slopes resembled the 
growth on whey agar in character and amount. 

Bio-chemical features 

Gas production. Gas was never observed either in milk or in bouillons 
to which various additions had been made. 

Oxygen relation. The general character of the growth in various cul¬ 
tures indicated the preference of the organism for an abundant air 
supply. 

Reaction change. The organisms apparently produced changes in 
reaction only slowly. Milk became alkaline after considerable periods. 
Neutral bouillons to which mannitol, salicin or inulin had been added, 
were alkaline after seven days at room temperature. Bouillons with 
glucose or levulose gave acidities from 0.4 to 0.9 per cent n/1 acid while 
bouillons with galactose, maltose, sucrose or lactose showed still lower 
acidities. 


ADDITIONAL TYPES OP PINK YEASTS 

The types of pink yeasts which show pronounced variations 
that follow through several characters are as follows: 

Type A. Torula rubicunda. Several cultures of this type were 
secured from a number of different sources. The first culture was 
obtained from a sample of well water. The culture isolated by Hunter 
was also grouped here. Later a number of cultures isolated in a dairy 
bam were included. The variations distinguishing this type from the 
common type are: 
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1. The pink color produced was very intense. This was true with 
all the different media used and involved both the surface growth on 
solid media and the sediment in liquid media. 

2. The cells were larger than those of the cultures of the common 
type, and this greater size occurred with various media. The width of 
the cells usually varied from 2.0 to 3.3 microns and the length from 2.5 
to 6.0 microns. 

3. In very old milk cultures there was commonly a digestion of the 
casein. This digestion never appeared until the cultures were several 
weeks old and sometimes it failed to appear at all, due possibly to the 
drying up of the milk. Digestion was never noted in the cultures of 
T. glutinis. 

Type B. Torula paraglutinis. Only two cultures of this type were 
found and these came from the same sample of cream. The variations 
distinguishing this type from the common type are: 

1. With all the different media u.sed growth was quite slow. On 
whey agar at room temperature about three days were required for the 
colonies to be evident while with the usual cultures colonies were evident 
in one day and in three days were often up to 2 mm. in diameter. 

2. In liquid media the growth was more flocculent than turbid, while 
turbidity was common with T. glutinis in liquid media. 

3. With all media the color tended to be slight, and with certain sedi¬ 
ments developed in liquid media the pink color was so slight as to be 
scarcely detectable. 

4. On agars the growth tended to be viscous. 

5. At 30‘’C. growth was negative or questionable. With the usual 
cultures growth was very rapid at this temperature. 

DESIGNATION OP THE PINK YEASTS SHOWING VARIATIONS FROM 

THE COMMON TYPE 

Although Type A and Type B show many of the general 
characters of the common type of pink yeasts they seem to con¬ 
stitute distinct species for which descriptions could not be found 
in the literature. With both of these types the number of cul¬ 
tures studied is too small to make possible a description that 
shows the variations to be expected but because of their relation¬ 
ship to the common type of pink yeast it seemed advisable to 
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designate them tentatively. The name Torula rubicunda is 
accordingly proposed for Type A and Torula paraglutinis for 
TypeB. 


SUMMARY 

Approximately 90 cultures of pink yeasts were isolated and 
studied in more or less detail. These came largely from milk, 
cream, soft cheese and butter obtained in the vicinity of Ames. 
It was found that most of the cultures belonged to a common type, 
which is considered to be Torula glutinis, although it is smaller 
than the dimensions given in most of the descriptions of this 
organism. Two other types were encountered in small numbers 
and named Torula rubicunda and Torula paraglutinis to make 
possible their distinction from the common type. A description 
of Torula glutinis is given together with a list of the variations 
from this type shown by Torula rubicunda and by Torula 
paraglutinis. 



SEPARATION OF CANE SUGAR FROM WATER ICE'^ 

ALAN LEIGHTON 

Research Laboratories^ Bureau of Dairy Industry^ United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Makers of ice-cream products occasionally find a water ice in 
which the cane sugar has crystallized, making the product hard, 
chalky in appearance, and unpalatable. The researches de¬ 
scribed in this paper may help those who have experienced such 
a difficulty, since the conditions governing the crystallization of 
sucrose from frozen solutions have been established with con¬ 
siderable exactness. 

In considering this problem, the solubility, temperature, and 
freezing-point relationships of cane-sugar solutions of varying 
concentrations should be established if possible. Those tempera¬ 
tures incident to normal ice cream work are, of course, of primary 
interest. 

Upon the cooling of an unsaturated dilute solution to the proper 
point, ice separates from it. This separation concentrates the 
sugar in the unfrozen part, and as the temperature lowers this 
concentration increases. By plotting temperatures and concen¬ 
trations incident to these temperatures, the freezing-point curve 
is obtained. Similarly, if a highly concentrated solution is 
cooled, its saturation point is reached, after which, under suit¬ 
able conditions, sugar crystals are thrown out of solution. This 
process lessens the concentration of the sugar in the water, and 
increasingly lower temperatures are necessary to force out further 
crystals. These data, plotted in a manner similar to the freez¬ 
ing point data, yield the solubility curve. These curves approach 
each other, and at their point of coincidence is found a solution 
saturated to sugar and in equilibrium with ice. Under ideal 
conditions further abstraction of heat from this mass does not 
lower the temperature but brings about the separation of both 
sugar and ice imtil the mass has become solid, after which the 
temperature is of course lowered with further removal of heat. 

* Received for publication June 1,1926 
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This point of complete solidification is known as the eutectic 
point. It is at once evident that if a sugar solution is frozen of a 
concentration less than that represented by the eutectic, sugar can 
not be separated from it until this eutectic temperature is reached, 
because the solution will not until then become saturated with 
sugar. This means, then, that if water ice is not brought to a 
temperature lower than the eutectic for cane sugar, the sugar can 
not separate. In other words, if the ice is not stored at too low a 
temperature this difficulty can not be experienced. The purpose 
of the work outlined in this paper is to determine the eutectic 
temperatures for cane sugar. 

Guthrie (1) in a paper published about 30 years ago states that 
this eutectic temperature is about — 8.5°C. (16.7°F.). He also 
gives some data on the freezing points of different sugar solutions. 
Pickering (2) has also given some freezing-point data. Certain 
difficulties are encountered in determining the freezing points of 
the highly viscous cane-sugar solutions; and since the measure¬ 
ments recorded in these papers were made before the develop¬ 
ment of accurate methods, Mr. P. N. Peter of these laboratories 
has redetermined the position of this curve. His data are plotted. 
There is a very fair agreement among the data of the three men. 

A similar survey of the work published on cane-sugar solubility 
failed to disclose any measurements carried out at the lower tem¬ 
peratures. Such measurements also offer considerable difficulty 
owing to the high viscosity of these concentrated solutions, with 
the resultant tendency to supercooling, and especially with the 
remarkable tendency of cane sugar to resist crystallization. 

Work is in progress to determine definitely the solubility of 
cane sugar in water at the lower temperatures. For the purpose 
of this paper, however, it will be sufficient to determine empiri¬ 
cally the solubility of cane sugar, since there are other means of 
locating the eutectic of the cane-sugar solution. 

Where S is the solubility of sugar in 100 parts of water and t 
is the temperature in degrees Centigrade, the empirical formula 
(3) is: 

28162 


157.97 - 1 
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The solubility curve of cane sugar calculated from this formula is 
given in figure 1, together with the freezing-point curves. It wUl 
be seen that the solubility and freezing-point curves intersect 
at a temperature of about — 12°C. (10.4°F.). This temperature, 
lower than that given by Guthrie, is sufficiently low for the hold¬ 
ing of water ices, at least those of moderate sugar content. 

1^ It now remains to determine the accuracy of the figure. A 
rather simple method, and one often used in metallurgical work, 
is to determine the rate of cooling of a sugar solution with the 
idea that if sugar separates from it because of heat liberation 
incident to this reaction, the rate of cooling will also change. The 
reverse process can also be carried out, namely, to warm the 



Fig. 1. Solubility and Freezing Point Curves of Sucrose-water Solutions 


frozen mass and determine the rate of warming. This procedure 
is perhaps the better one, since it is possible to supercool such a 
solution, and the sugar separation may not come at the true eu¬ 
tectic. This is not the case with the warming process since, if 
equilibrium is always attained in the separation of the ice (and 
there is every reason to believe that it is), the sugar can not dis¬ 
solve until the eutectic is reached. In this work, as clear-cut 
results are not to be expected as are usually obtained in metal¬ 
lurgical studies because of the comparatively poor heat conduc¬ 
tivity of the sugar solutions and the slow crystallization or resolu¬ 
tion of the cane sugar. The method is of value, however, as the 
results show. 

The experimental procedure was as follows: About 20 pounds 
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of cane-sugar solution containing 25 per cent sugar was placed in 
the hardening room after freezing in the regular power ice-cream 
freezer. About 0.6 per cent gelatin had been added, which was 
sufficient to permit whipping in the freezer. In a liquid noiass the 
ice crystals could concentrate on the surface of the mix, while 
here the gelatin gave the mass enough structure so that no such 
separation could take place. The temperatures in the cmter of 
the can were measured with a thermocouple with an accuracy of 
about one-fiftieth of a degree, the temperature being measured at 
varying intervals from five minutes to one-half hour, depending 
upon the rapidity with which the material was found to be cool- 
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Fig. 2. a, Cooling and Wabmino Cubvbs op Watbb Ice; 6, WABinNG 
Curves op Ice Cbeam 


ing. The curve is given in figure 2a. It will be noticed that 
there is a distinct change of slope at a temperature of about 
— 12°C. (10.4°F.). The warming curve also shows a change 
of slope at this temperature, and it is justifiable to conclude that 
this is the true eutectic temperature for cane-sugar solutions m 
water. In this particular instance, while some of the sugar had 
crystallized, the sugar separation was only partial, since the 
author was able to remove a small portion of unfrozen material 
from the mass when it was at a temperature of about O^F., which 
substance showed a concentration of 73 per cent sugar. This 
represents a point in the freezing-point curve in the supersaturated 
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area, which is very good proof that ice crystallization reached 
equilibrium at all times during the experiment. 

Figure 26 also shows the warming curve for an ice-cream mix. 
This curve is given because it shows that with a considerable 
sugar separation the temperature of the mass remained un¬ 
changed for nearly three-quarters of an hour. The discussion of 
the separation of milk sugar and cane sugar from ice cream will, 
however, be the subject of another paper. It should be noted 
here that the crystallization, due to the presence of substances 
other than water and sugar, takes place at a slightly lower tem¬ 
perature in the ice-cream mix than in the water ice. 

In conclusion it may be stated that if water ice is not cooled 
to a temperature equal or below — 12®C. (10,4°F.), sucrose can 
not separate from the solution. It may be well to emphasize 
that the value of this temperature is in no way dependent upon the 
original concentration of the sugar solution, also that it will in 
all probability be altered but little by the flavoring material 
added to the water ice. The probability of crystallization after 
this temperature is attained will undoubtedly be greater with the 
more highly concentrated sugar solutions. 

The author is indebted to Mr. 0. E.Williams for aid and advice 
with the work. 
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BUFFERS OF MILK AND BUFFER VALUE*' 

J. H. BUCHANAN and E. E. PETERSON 
Department of Chemistry, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

Since buffers are considered as substances which, by their 
presence in solution, increase the amount of alkali or acid that 
must be added to cause unit change in pH, the question of 
their occurrence in milk would be important. Clark (1) gives 
the following with regard to buffers: “By buffer action, we mean 
the ability of a solution to resist change in pH through the addi¬ 
tion or loss of alkali or acid.” 

Among the agents, which act well as buffers, are mixtures of 
weak acids or bases and their salts. Milk might be expected 
to have a definite buffer value, due probably to the combined 
effects of salts and protein matter present. Van Slyke (2) has 
shown that human blood has a rather definite buffer value of 
0.0228 at pH of 7.4. Milk is known to bear a close relationship 
to blood. Both have a small amount of sugars and protein in 
true or colloidal solution.* These together with the inorganic 
salts are definite enough in quantity so that both milk and blood 
exhibit a definite osmotic pressure as measured by the freezing 
point. Since blood is well buffered against rapid change in pH 
it might be considered that milk would also show a definite buffer¬ 
ing effect. 

The importance of the buffer value of milk may be illustrated 
in a number of ways. In bacteriological experiments using milk 
as a media, if milk should have a constant or uniform buffer 
value, the rate of growth of bacteria could be observed by noting 
the acidity produced. However, if milk does not possess a very 
uniform buffer value at any pH range (5), the extent of growth 
could not be accurately made without, in each case, determining 
the buffer value of milk used. In a similar way the quantitative 

♦ Received for publicatioci December, 1926. 
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estimation of the various sugars in milk (3, 4), in which acidity 
produced by microorganisms is taken as the measure of the 
amount of carbohydrate present, would be very difficult, unless it 
were known that milk had a definite buffer value. Also, if differ¬ 
ent milk samples possessed widely varying buffer values, it would 
be possible for a highly buffered milk to remain sweet longer 
than a more poorly buffered one. It would necessarily take a 
larger amount of lactic acid to produce the same change in pH in 
the former as compared to the latter milk. Again, indefinite 
as the chemistry of milk may be, a number of investigators 
(6, 7, 8, 9, 10) seem to agree that acid phosphates and casein are 
responsible for the greatest part of the original acidity of milk. 
Granting these to be the chief causes of the original acidity of 
milk, it is reasonable to assume that a high acid milk should ex¬ 
hibit a greater buffer action than a low acid milk (11) because 
of the greater phosphate and casein content. 

In this work Van Slyke’s (2) method of measuring buffer values 
was used. A convenient quantity of the solution to be tested 
was taken and the pH measured. Strong acid or alkali, usually 
0.5 N KOH or HCI, was added in small measured amounts and 
the pH measured after each addition. The buffer value was 
obtained from these data by plotting the amount of acid or alkali 
used against the change in pH produced. If too large a range is 
not taken, this average buffer value represents closely the actual 
buffer value at any point in that small range. As a numerical 
measure of the buffer value /3 of a solution. Van Slyke (2) pro¬ 
poses to take the number of gram equivalents of strong alkali 
or acid taken up by a liter of solution per unit change in pH. 
Since 0 varies with varying pH, the value at any given pH is 
defined by the ratio dB/dpH = /3 expressing the relationship 
between the increment (in gram equivalents per liter) of strong 
base or acid B added to a buffer solution and the resultant incre¬ 
ment in pH. 

An example of the calculation of /3 is given to illustrate the 
method of evaluating the constant. 

From figure 1 the following values may be taken from the 
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curve A. For the pH range 7.0 to 7.6 it required 0.58 cc. of 0.5 
N KOH to cause a change of 0.5 pH in a 50 cc. sample of milk. 



where dB is the fraction of a gram equivalent of KOH added, 
dpH = 0.5 and 1000/50 is the ratio to change the experimental 
results from a 50 cc. sample of buffer solution to a 1 liter quantity. 
This value /3 is always a positive one, for if we add strong acid, 
it is equivalent to adding a negative amount of base. The pH 
increase is also negative, hence ^ is positive. In these terms a 
solution has a buffer value of 1 if a hter of that solution requires 
1 gram equivalent of strong acid or base per unit change of pH. 

The apparatus employed was the regular Leeds and Northrup 
potentiometer using the customary set-up for H-ion determina¬ 
tion. The Hildebrand hydrogen electrode and a normal calomel 
electrode were used in all of the determinations. Additions of 
acid or base were made from a calibrated burette having a long, 
fine, capillary tip (12) reaching beneath the surface of the liquid 
at a point near the stirrer. This, together with the uniform rate 
of stirring provided by the motor-driven stirrer, prevented the 
possibilities of any “local action,” and insured a rapid and even 
distribution throughout the liquid. Best results were obtained 
with a moderate rate of stirring with a stirrer shaped so that there 
was little churning action. 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN pH REGION AND BUFFER VALUE 

Table 1 gives a summary of the buffer values calculated from 
the data obtained over a pH range varying from pH 4.5 to pH 
10.0. It may be observed from the table that the buffer value is 
not very definite in the acid range. In the alkaline range the 
value is more constant giving in the range pH 8.5 to 9.0 a value 
of 0.0067. The values given in table 1 as well as all values 
considered were on unpasteurized milk. 
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EFFECT OF ADDED WATER ON BUFFER VALUE 

If we assume a definite buffer value in the pH range 8.5 to 
9.0, the determination of this value would serve as a method of 
detecting added water in milk providing a variation from this 
value would be produced by dilution with water. Table 2 


TABLE 1 

Variation of buffer value with pH region 


pH ZONE 

AVEBAQE 

LTMITINO values 

VARIATION FROM AVERAGE 

4.5 to 5 0 

0 03250 

0 0379 to 0 0264 

i +0 0054 

-0 0061 

5.0 to 5.5 

0 03255 

0.0392 to 0 0280 

i 0.0067 

0.0045 

5.5 to 6 0 

0 02033 

0 0234 to 0 0139 

0 0031 

0 0064 

6 0 to 6 5 

0 01720 1 

0 0200 to 0 014S 

0 0028 

0 0024 

6 5 to 7 0 

0 01574 

0 0165 to 0 0143 

0 0008 

0 0014 

7 0 to 7.5 

0 01200 

0 0130 to 0 0112 

0 0010 

0 0008 

7 5 to 8 0 

0 00796 

0 0094 to 0 0069 

0 0013 

0 0010 

8.0 to 8 5 

0 00635 

0 0082 to 0 0060 j 

0 0018 

0 0004 

8.5 to 9 0 

0-00670 

0 0074 to 0 0064 

0 0007 

0 0003 

9 0 to 9 5 

0 00950 

0 0118 to 0 0082 

0 0023 

0 0013 

9 5 to 10 0 

0.01520 1 

0 0174 to 0 0134 

0 0022 

0 0018 


TABLE 2 

Effect of»added water on buffer valve 



SAMPLE 1 

SAMPLE 2 

SAMPLE 3 j 

SAMPLE 4 

1 

I SAMPLE 5 

Volume of water added to 50 cc. of milk 

10 CC 

10 CC. 

15 CO 

15 CO. 

15 CO 

For pH range 6 5 to 7 0. 

0 0160 

0.0060 

0 0165 

0 0165 

0 0174 

7 0 to 7 5. 

0 0114 

0 0115 

0 0123 

0 0116 

0 0119 

7.5 to 8 0. 

0 0080 

0 0079 

0 0075 

0 0080 

i 0 0080 

8 0 to 8 5. 

0 0060 

0 0062 

0 0072 

0 0066 

0.0064 

8 5 to 8 9. 

0 0068 

0 0068 

0 0074 

0 0070 

0 0068 

9.0 to 9 5. 

0 0096 

0 0098 

0.0100 

0 0098 

0 0102 

9 5 to-lO 0. 

0 0154 

0.0158 

0.0176 

0 0170 

0 0170 


gives data from which the conclusion would be drawn that dilu¬ 
tion of milk up to 30 per cent with water does not affect the buffer 
value. No error would then be introduced due to the dilution of 
the milk with the reagent required to bring the pH to a definite 
range. 
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BUFFER EFFECT DUE TO CASEIN 

In the determining of the buffer values in the acid range, 
it was found that the casein was precipitated in the range pH 
4.5 to 5.0, usually at about pH 4.7. No marked change in buffer 
value was observed in this range. Hence it would be concluded 
that the casein exerted very little influence as a buffer in this 
pH range in milk. Bailey and Peterson (13) noticed but little 
change in buffer values of flour extracts on the precipitation of 
the protein matter. 


TABLE 3 

EJfcct of added NaJIt'Ot on buffer value 



B\MPLE 

SAMPLE 

SAMPLE 

SAMPLE 

SAMPLE 

SAMPLE 

1 SAMPLE, SAMPLE 


0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

f 

5 cr 

5 ec. 

5 re. 

2 5 cc. 

2 5 CC. 

2 5 CC. 

1 CC 

1 cc. 

Qimntity of NuallPO^ added to 1 

m/3 

m/3 

m/3 

m/3 

m/3 

m/3 

»r/3 

m/3 

50 cc. milk 1 

solu- 

801 U» 1 

solu- 

sola- 

solu- 

solu- 

solu- 

solu- 

1 

tioil 

tion 

tion 

tion 

tion 

tion 

tion 

tion 

pH range 6 5 to 7 0 . . 




0 0202 

0 0240 

0.0237 

0 0192 

0 0189 

7 0 to 7 5 . 

0 0222 

0 0190 

0 0212 

0 0168 

0 0170 

0 0174 

0 0138 

0 0144 

7 5 to H 0 

0 0122 

0 0142 

0 0132; 

0 0096 

0 0108 

0 0108 

0 0092 

0 0086 

8 0 to 8 5 

0 0092, 

0 0102 

0 0090 

0 0082 

0 0084 

0 0084 

0 0074 

0 0086 

8 5 to 9 0 . . 

0 0094 

0 0094 

0 0094 

0 0086 

0 0088 

0 0086 

0 0078 

0 0074 

9 0 to 9 5 . .. 

0 0130 

0 0120 

0 0122 

0 0118 

0 0118 

0 0114 

0 0114 


9 5 to 10 0 . . 

0 0190 

0 0150 

0 0200 

0 0200 

0 0196 

0 0200 

0 0172 

0 0178 

j)H after addition of the 









NasHP04 . 

6 924 

6 917 

0 910 

6 OSl 

6 741 

6 741 

6 668 

6 650 


BUFFER EFFECT DUE TO PHOSPHATES 

In figure 1 are given the titration curves of 50 cc. of milk titrated 
with 0.5 N KOH and of 50 cc. of milk + 5 cc. m/3 Na 2 HP 04 . 
The similarity of these curves to the curve obtained on titration 
of a solution of disodium phosphate is easily recognized, and 
suggests the possibiUty of the phosphates exerting a buffer 
effect in milk. To give information on this point, small quanti¬ 
ties of NasHPOi were added to milk and the buffer values calcu¬ 
lated over a range of pH 6.5 to 10.0. These values are shown in 
table 3. The average initial acidity of all samples of milk tested 
was between pH 6.500 and 6.630. By the addition of the phos¬ 
phate the initial acidity of the milk was decreased. 
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The buffer value is also slightly increased depending upon the 
quantity of the phosphate added. For example, the average 
buffer value for the range 7.0 to 7.5 is 0.0120. The addition of 
5 cc. m/3 NajHPOi increases jS to 0.0212 while 2.5 cc. increases 
the value to 0.0170 and 1 cc. to 0.0140. Since the type of curve, 
as shown in figure 1, is the same and is only modified by having its 
values farther up on the scale, it indicates for this range a very 
close relation between phosphate and the buffer substances pres¬ 
ent in milk. 

As Na 2 HP 04 in water solution hydrolyzes to give a basic reac¬ 
tion, that largely accounts for the increase in initial pH and very 
probably for the increased buffer action. It was thought possible 
that the results observed with NajHPO* might simply be a salt 
effect on the buffers contained in milk, that is, that any salt 
might modify the buffer values in the different ranges in some¬ 
what the same manner. On the addition of KCl, CaCh, and 
FeCl», to samples of milk it was found that while the buffer 
value was affected, the results were neither regular nor in the 
same order as with the NasHPO*. Hence the effect of NasHP 04 
would not be considered as a salt effect upon the buffers of milk. 

.CONCLUSIONS 

1. The calculated buffer value of milk varies with the pH range 
and is the more definite at the range pH 8.5 to 9.0, with an average 
value of 0.0067. 

2. Casein has very little effect as a buffer in the region of its 
iso-electric point, since the precipitation, of the casein has no 
great influence upon the buffer value. 

3. The phosphates of milk are at least among the most impor¬ 
tant buffers of milk. This is indicated by the fact that there is 
a great similarity between the titration curves of milk and 
Na2HP04. 
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A VOLUME WEIGHT STUDY OF ICE CREAM* 


A. W. PHILLIPSt 

Dairy Department^ Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Massachusetts 

INTBOBUCTION 

The problem concerning the shrinkage of ice cream upon its 
being dished from bulk can containers is an ever-present one 
whenever and wherever ice cream is sold in bulk to the consuming 
public. This problem is assuming greater importance daily as 
the ice cream industry is growing so rapidly. With its direct 
bearing upon the increasing agitation now in progress for a sales 
by weight program and for goods packaged at the manufacturer’s 
plant, it has indeed reached a point of very vital significance to 
the industry. 

It has long been observed that there is considerable shrinkage 
in volume when ice cream is dipped from a can. Numerous 
articles have been written and published upon this problem. 
The latest and most important publications are here given as 
references (1-8). 

The purpose of this research was to ascertain the effect of various 
factors on shrinkage with a view of discovering possible preventive 
methods of diminishing shrinkage. 

EXPEKIMEKTAL 

Method 

In the scientific study of any problem there must be a standard 
upon which to base results. This is particularly true of any 
work upon ice cream which is of such a complex nature. So 

♦ Publication number 58, Massachusetts Agricultural College. Received for 
publication November 4,1926. 

t Acknowledgment is here made to Professor H. F. Judkins, former head of the 
Dairy Department, who originally proposed this problem and under whose gu id- 
ance the major portion of this work was performed and to Professor J. H. 
Frandsen, present head of the department, for valuable suggestions and criticisms. 
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standard methods of procedure were employed throughout the 
entire work. 

A standard mix containing 12 per cent fat, 10.5 per cent serum 
solids, 38 per cent total solids, 14.5 per cent sugar, 0.5 per cent 
gelatine and 0.5 per cent powdered egg yolk was used in all 
work except as otherwise noted in the text. The mix was made 
from fresh cream, skim milk and skim milk powder. 

The average weight in pounds per gallon of the standard 
mixes was 9.16. 

All freezing was done in a Fort Atkinson freezer of 10 gallons 
capacity. Fifty pounds of mix were used for each batch. The 
ice cream was drawn into 3-gallon cans. These cans were tared 
so that a definite check on the overrun could be obtained, for 
each can was reweighed after filling and the overrun thus accu¬ 
rately deteimined. I’he overruns thus determined were the ones 
used in all calculations. 

An interesting result of this weighing of each can is observed 
when the overrun of the first, second, and third cans drawn are 
compared. The results show that in 65 per cent of the cases the 
second can was of higher overrun than the first can and in 30 
per cent of the cases the second can was of lower overrun. With 
the third can the ratio was 50 per cent higher and 45 per cent 
lower overrun than in the first can. The can of the highest over¬ 
run was the first can in 9 per cent of the cases, the second can in 
24 per cent of the cases and the third can in 18 per cent of the 
cases. The figures for the lowest overrun are 23 per cent for 
the first can, 7 per cent for the second and 19 per cent for the 
third. These figures are from observations on 58 batches which 
gave 174 cans. 

The overrun was tested frequently during the whipping by 
running out the ice cream into a one pint cup measuring 2 tV 
inches deep by 4 A inches in diameter. The excess ice cream 
was leveled off by means of a saptula. The large diameter of 
the cup permitted the ice cream ribbon to fold into the container 
with a minimum amount of included air holes. The cup and 
contents were weighed on beam scales and the overrun computed 
directly. As previously mentioned, the overrun was checked by 
weighing each individual can. 
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Before dishing, each can was removed from the hardening room 
and placed in a mechanically refrigerated cabinet where it was 
allowed to temper for at least twelve hours. Unless otherwise 
stated all cans were tempered and dished at 10°F. When re¬ 
moved from the cabinet, the can was immediately placed into 
an insulated jacket and remained therein during the entire 
period of dishing. 

The temperature of the ice cream was taken with a low reading 
thermometer from time to time and no appreciable change in 
temperature was noted except in a few cases when the work was 
interrupted. 

In all the work every factor was kept as nearly uniform and 
standard as was possible, varying but one factor at a time in 
order that its effect alone might be studied. The matter of 
personal equation was kept as nearly constant as could be desired 
by using great care in all phases of the work. The pressure 
exerted upon the dishing tool, the degree of heaping the disher, 
the pressure applied to the ice cream as it was introduced into 
the carton, all were carried out with extreme uniformity. Yet 
at the same time conditions were strived for which were as 
nearly as possible identical with those which would be met with 
in actual commercial work.* The data for each can were never 
reviewed imtil after the entire can had been dished. 

A. Size and type of dishing tool 

In order to study the effect of the size and type of disher em¬ 
ployed for the dishing of the ice cream, several sizes and types 
were used in these experiments. The regular self ejecting semi- 
spherical disher was used in most work. Wherever the word 
"disher” appears, this type of disher is indicated. The size 
number indicates the fraction of a quart contained in one level 
disherful. 

When dishing the ice cream, the number of disherfuls per 3- 
gallon can was noted. Each disherful was placed upon a clean 
tared paper plate and weighed. 

In all dishing, attempt was made not to get too many extra 
full dishers or too many with air spaces in them. To make a 
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solid, even, good looking ball such as commercial dealers would 
dish, the ice cream was pressed into the disher by a sli^t, yet 
consistent, pressure against the side of the can. The excess 
ice cream was always removed by a twisting motion against the 
side of the can. When an air hole in the disherful was attempted 
to be filled, an extra heavy disherful always resulted. It was 
also noticed that a ball showing an air space was not necessarily 
lighter than one which had a perfect semi-round shape. 

The average data obtained when using the semi-round dishers 
is given in table 1. It will be noted from this table that the 
volume shrinkage is practically the same for all sizes of dishers. 


TABLE 1 

Effect of size of disher 


«1ZE OF 
DISHBR 


CAN 


DISHERFULB 

BQt71VAL£NT8 

VOLUME 

Number 

dished 

Net 

weight 

Overrun 

Number 

Average 

weight 

Quarts 
from can 

Dirshers 
from 
a quart 

PERCENT 

shrink¬ 

age 

No. 10 

4 

pounds 

13 7 

per cent 

97 


ounces 

3.1 

7.0 


42 

No. 12 

12 

14 0 

99 

81 

2 6 

6.9 


44 

No. 16 

4 

14 2 

93 

117 

1.9 

7.4 

9.8 

36 


3 

14 0 

93 

131 

1 7 

6.8 

10 9 

44 

No. 24 

6 

14 1 

97 

170 

1.3 

7.0 

14.1 

41 

No. 30 

3 

13 9 

98 

209 

1 0 

6.9 

17.1 

42 

No. 10 

1 

IS.6 

105 

94 

S 0 

9.4 

7.8 

22 

No. go 

1 

IS.2 

no 

187 

1.2 

8.S 

IS.8 

$1 


This may be explained in that the larger scoops require more 
pressure to fill them, where-upon the air is squeezed out to a 
certain degree, and while the smaller scoops require less pressure 
per scoopful, nevertheless they require this smaller pressure to 
be applied to a smaller volume of ice cream, and also this smaller 
pressure must be applied more often or more times per each can 
dished. Therefore the effect of the smaller pressure is more 
additive and equals the larger pressure when the whole can is 
considered. 

In order to obtain data which might show the effect of heaping 
the scoop, two cans were dished and each disherful leveled off 
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with a spatula. The results are added at the foot of table 1 
and are indicated by italics. These figures are of interest be¬ 
cause the variations in the sizes of the disherfuls should have 
been nil. They also show that a considerable part of the shrink¬ 
age was due to the heaping of the scoops. This factor will be 
considered again later when the results of loading the ice cream 
into cartons are given. 

Two balls dished from the same can and using the same size 
scoop varied at times as much as 2 ounces in weight. 

Averaging the weights of the disherfuls from the top third, 
the middle third and the lower third of the can, no difference 
was noted. This indicated that the ice cream remaining in the 
can was not compressed by the dishing out of that above it. 
This held throughout the entire work. That this condition 
would not have held with all operators is fairly certain. 

When other tools than the dishers were used for dishing, the 
ice cream had to be loaded into cartons in order to have any 
figures relative to shrinkage. The pint tapered carton was 
arbitrarily selected for a standard. 

The ice cream spoon had a 2| by 3^ inches bowl with a some¬ 
what square end and a short wooden handle. The “trowel” 
was of aluminium, such as is used for leveling ice cream in slab 
moulds. The “trowel” was 41 inches long by 3 inches wide and 
had its outer end curved somewhat to fit the curvature of the 
can. The “round loader” was one now on the market which 
cuts a cylindrical cake of ice cream from the can. The “square 
loader” was also one now on the market which cuts a square 
cake from the can. Both of these loaders are well known to the 
trade. 

In certain instances the shrinkage when computed from the 
number of scoops obtained from a can was more than was indi¬ 
cated when this same ice cream was placed in the cartons. It 
may at first seem strange that the shrinkage could decrease 
upon further handling. But, as may readily ^ concluded from 
a careful consideration of the conditions, this decrease in shrink¬ 
age should have been expected because the ice cream balls when 
placed in the carton do not fit evenly and exactly together. 
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The air spaces remaining account for the increase in volume. 
And some of these air spaces are boimd to remain, regardless of 
the pressure used in pushing the ice cream into the container. 
Ice cream once compressed would resist more strenuously any 
further compression. Many of the cartons were stripped in 
order to observe the number and sizes of these air spaces. This 
was done with cartons filled by all the tools. Aim was made to 
fill all cartons to a degree of firmness that would satisfy the 
retail trade. Consistent filling was at all times a chief objective. 
Care was likewise expended that the work did not become fussy 
to the extent that it would not approximate trade conditions. 


TABLE 2 

Effect of type of tool 


TOOLS 

CAN 

PINT TAPERKD 

C AUTONS 

VOLUME 
PKB CENT 
BHKINK- 
AOE 

Num¬ 

ber 

Net 

weight 

Over¬ 

run 

Num¬ 

ber 

from 

can 

Aver¬ 

age 

weight 



pounds 

per cent 


ounces 


Disher all sizes, average. 

9 

14 0 

95 

14 1 

15.2 

39 

Spoon ... 

7 

13 9 

96 

16 6 

12 9 

30 

Trowel 

5 

14 0 

94 

17.3 

12.7 

28 

Round loader 

3 

14 5 

91 

20.0 

10 5 

16.7 

Square loader. 





9.9 



The weight of the pints filled by the dishers was influenced a 
great deal by the manner in which the first few balls were placed 
into the carton. The bottom of the carton being narrower, the 
balls did not fit together as snugly. Successive balls were placed 
in alternate sides of the carton. Table 2 gives the results 
when different tjqies of tools were used. Employing the ice 
cream spoon as the dishing tool, less shrinkage resulted than 
when the dishers were used. In dishing with the ladle, care 
was exercised not to take too large ladlefuls. If they were too 
large, more pressure was required to push the ice cream into the 
carton and the less likely were the air spaces to be filled, even 
though the greater pressure was applied. Also if too small a 
spoonful was taken each time, the ice cream received more in¬ 
tensive handlin g and therefore lost more of its overrun. 
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Most of the cartons were carefully examined for air spaces. 
This was accomplished by submerging the carton in hot water 
for a moment and then inverting it over a paper plate, where¬ 
upon the ice cream fell out intact as a cake and was easily ob¬ 
served. All the cakes so examined were found to be free from 
air holes which were larger than would be tolerated by the most 
exacting customer. 

In the use of the trowel the same general procedure was followed 
and the same factors were involved as applied to dishing by use 
of the spoon. With the trowel, however, it was easier to cut a 
cake of ice cream which more nearly fitted into the carton. This 
enabled the operator to dish ice cream into the cartons and 
have the ice cream retain more nearly the properties it had when 
in the can. A special case in which the carton is of the round 
type, will be given later when the effect of the type of carton 
is considered. The trowel and round carton were the best 
combination. 

For filling the tapered cartons, the trowel should be wide as 
the top of the carton. This allowed a better filling of the carton 
for as the ice cream seated itself, it conformed snugly to the 
shape of the carton and filled the corners nicely without having 
to be pushed and crowded by excessive pressure. 

Very little success was obtained from use of any of the semi¬ 
mechanical loaders, so designed as to cut a cake of ice cream to 
fit exactly into the particular carton for which the loader was 
adapted. 

The loaders cut the ice cream from the can without altering 
the condition of the ice cream in any way. Thus the lightest 
weight pints were obtained by use of these dishers which dished 
the ice cream with very little shrinkage. However the author 
believes the objections to their use offset the advantages. All 
such dishers needed to be dipped into water after each time used. 
This was messy at best. The wet tool dripped water into the 
can which water would later freeze and give a coarse or lumpy 
texture to the ice cream subsequently dished. These tools 
having a large surface area, considerable water was th^fore 
carried by them. Also considerable ice cream was carried to 
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the wash water. So, after two or three usages, the water became 
quite dirty. When this water dripped upon floor and cabinet 
the messy condition constantly increased. The wash water 
being relatively warm at best, would offer a good place for the 
culture of bacteria which would eventually be carried to the ice 
cream. 

These loaders were necessarily of small enough dimensions to 
allow of their introduction into the container before the expulsion 
of the ice cream. Consequently the cake of ice cream was not 
as wide as the carton and an air space was left between the ice 
cream and the carton. Although the disher did dish a true 
pint, nevertheless the carton of ice cream did not look full and 
actually the ice cream did not measure a full pint if much pressure 
was used in expelling it. If the tool was allowed to get too cold, 
the pressure necessary for ejection became very great. 

With the round type of tool, the ice cream cake could be broken 
off at the bottom from that remaining in the can by a twisting 
motion. However with the square instrument this could not 
be accomplished as easily. Only with intense rocking could the 
cake be freed from the remaining ice cream. This procedure 
necessarily squeezed and compressed the ice cream adjacent to 
the loader in position. 

The temperature of the loaders needed careful regulation 
which was impractical. If too cold, ice cream stuck to the 
outside and great pressure was needed to expel the cake. If too 
warm, the cake often would not break at the bottom. 

The data for all cartons filled showed that there was no per¬ 
ceptible increase in weight of the cartons filled from the bottom 
of the can over those filled from the top. Thus it would seem 
that there was no compression of the ice cream when the upper 
portions were dished. 

B. Effect of overrun 

The relation of overrun or per cent of swell would seem of 
utmost importance in a study of shrinkage from dishing manipu¬ 
lations because the shrinkage in volume is due to the squeezing 
out of some of the air incorporated into the ice cream during the 
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freezing process. One would naturally infer that the larger 
amount of air so incorporated would result in a greater shrinkage 
when that particular ice cream was dished. That the results of 
this investigation do not uphold such a conjecture may seem 
rather startling at first but when the factors involved are care¬ 
fully studied, the data here cited would be expected. 

From the data in tables 3 and 4 it is readily seen that the over- 
nm has hardly any effect upon the number of pints obtained, 
namely the shrinkage, but it does, however, govern their weight. 


TABLE 3 

Influence of overrun on number of disherfiUs 




CAN 


DISHERPULB 

equivalents 

VOLUME 

TOOL 

Number 

dished 

Not 

weight 

Overrun 

Number 

Average 

weight 

Quarts 

from 

can 

Dishers 

from 

quart 

PER CENT 
SHRINK- 

AQE 

Disher / 

4 

pounds 

13.7 

per cent 

97 

70 

ounces 

3.1 

7.0 

5 8 

42 

No. 10 1 

2 

13 1 

112 

78 

2.8 

7.3 

6.5 

34 

Disher f 

12 

14 0 

1 

99 

81 

2.6 

6.9 

6 9 

I 

44 

No. 12 1 

4 

15.2 

80 

84 

2.8 

7.0 

7.0 

41 

Disher f 

4 

14.2 

93 

117 

1.9 

7 4 

9.8 

36 

No. 16 1 

1 

15 2 

77 

131 

1.89 

8.2 

10.9 

32 

Disher f 

3 

14.0 

93 

131 

1.7 

6.8 

10.9 

44 

No. 20 \ 

1 

13.3 

107 

133 

1.58 

6.7 

11.1 

44 


This fact is in accord with the findings of Ruehe (1) but is not 
substantiated by the work of Fisher and Judkins (2), or by 
Bierman (5). It is^f interest that one of these investigators 
dished at this laboratory 18| pints from a can of 85 per cent 
overrun and 161 pints from a can of 125 per cent overrun, both 
cans containing ice cream from the same mix. 

The fact that the overrun was found to play such a minor 
rdle as regards shrinkage may be explained in that the greater 
the percentage of overrun, the more pliable the ice cream became. 
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and less pressure was required to fill the dishing utensil and the 
carton. There was slightly more shrinkage in cans of very high 
overrun as compared with cans of very low overrun. There 
was probably a difference of about 1 pint at most in amount of 
ice cream dished for overruns between 60 per cent and 120 per 


TABLE 4 

Influence of overrun on number of pint cartons filled 


TOOL 


CAN 


PINTS obtained 

VOLUME 
PER CENT 


, Number 

Net 

weight 

Over¬ 
run 1 

Number 

Average 

weight 

SUHINK- 

AGB 

TYPE CARTON USED 

All Dishers 

9 

1 pourid* 

14.0 

per cent 

95 

14 1 

ounces 

15.2 

39 

Pint tapered 

No. 12 

K241 

13 7 

102 

14.0 

15.6 

42 

Quart tapered 


F333 

14.9 

81 

14 0 

17.0 

42 

Quart tapered 


F343 

13 3 

103 

13 0 

15.6 

46 

i pint tapered 


F321 

14.8 

82 

14 0 

16 8 

42 

i pint tapered 

Spoon 

7 

13-9 

96 

16.6 

12.9 

30 

Pint tapered 


C142 

12 7 

112 

18 0 

10.8 

25 

Pint tapered 


0121 

CO 

105 

19 0 

11.2 

24 

Pint tapered 


BlOl 

15 9 i 

75 

18.0 

14.2 

25 

Pint tapered 


E312 

15 f) 

77 

18.0 

14.1 

25 

Pint tapered 

Trowel 

5 

14 0 

94 

17 3 

12 7 

28 

Pint tapered 


F372 

12.1 

120 

17 0 

11.0 

29 

Pint tapered 


E303 

13.4 

106 

16 0 

13.2 

33 

Pint tapered 


F352 i 

14 9 

81 

17 0 

14.2 

29 

Pint tapered 


F323 ; 

16 1 

67 

17 0 

14 7 

29 

Pint tapered 


F373 

12,3 

120 

20 0 

1 

9.6 

17 

Pint round 


E282 

14.6 

90 

20-0 

11.5 

17 

Pint round 


cent, a range of 60 per cent in overrun. For any ordinary 
ranges in overrun the shrinkage differences were negligible. 

Again emphasis is put upon the fact that all the work was 
done in as uniform and constant manner as was possible in order 
that the effect of the overrun and of that one factor alone might 
be studied. In actual dishing by the average retailer he would 
find the high overrun would compress easier and therefore give 
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it more severe treatment than he would to ice cream of harder 
consistency. 


C. A study of personal equation 

When the results of work done by the author on the influence 
of overrun were reviewed, it was decided to have cans of varying 
overrun dished by different operators. The results of this phase 
of the investigation are listed in table 5. It is of interest to 


TABLE 6 

Results of different operators 


OPERATOR 

OVERRUN 

TAPERED 

PINTS 

AVERAGE 

WEIGHT 

REMARKS 




ounces 


A 1 

95 

18.0 

11.9 

Good looking packages 

^ i 

125 

18.5 

10,1 


B i 

95 

19.0 

11.5 

Too careful; long time; 

1 

125 

17.6 

11.0 

I 

small spoonfuls 

C 1 

95 

15.0 

14.1 

Pressed too hard 

^ 1 

125 

15 5 

12.4 


D 1 

85 

18.3 

12.6 

Difference of 40 per cent in 

® 1 

125 

16.8 , 

10.8 

swell 

E 1 

90 

18.0 

13.1 

Very poor; air spaces 


125 

13.5 

14.5 


F 1 

67 

17.0 

14.7 

Typical for author; differ¬ 

F ^ 

120 

17.0 

11.0 

ence of 53 per cent in swell 


Average difference low and high overrun « 1.1 pints niore from low. 


note that the average results are consistent with those obtained 
by the author. The same operator, even when experienced, 
will very likely get a difference of one pint or even more when 
dishing in like manner two cans containing identically the same 
ice cream. This will account for the occasional slight variation 
from dishing cans of ice cream from the same mix and batch 
and which have had exactly the same treatment. 
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D. Sue and shape of carton 

In order to study all factors encountered in actual trade condi¬ 
tions, experiments were conducted in which the ice cream was 
dished into cartons of varying sizes and of various styles. 

As is shown by table 6, the size of the carton does not influence 
the shrinkage except to very slight degree. In general the 
smaller the size of the carton, the greater was the shrinkage 
observed in dishing yet this difference was not very great. 


TABI.E 6 

Influence of size of carton 




CAN 


1 CARTONS FILLED 

1 equivalbnt 

VOLUMl 










TOOL 









PER CENT 

Num¬ 

ber 

diahed 

Net 

weight 

Over¬ 

run 

Sise 

Num¬ 

ber 

Weight 

Num¬ 
ber of 
pints 

Weight 

of 

pint 

8HB1NC- 

AOR 







ouncet 




Disher 1 

9 1 

14.0 

95 

Pints 

14.1 

15.2 

14.1 

15.2 

39 










No. 12 1 

3 

13.8 

95 

Quart 

7 

32.0 

14.0 

16.0 

42 

3 

13.9 

96 

i pint 

27 

7.9 

15.5 

13.8 

44 

f 

7 

1 

13 9 

96 

Pints 

16 6 

12.9 

16.6 

12.9 

30 

Spoon j 

2 

13.8 

95 

Quart 

8.5 

25.9 

17.0 

12.9 

29 

1 

3 

14.6 

88 

i pint 

33 

6.6 

17.3 

13 2 

28 

Trowel \ 

5 

14.0 

94 

Pints 

17.3 

12.7 

17.3 

12.7 

28 

2 

14.2 

95 

Quart 

1 8.5 

26.3 

17.0 

13.2 

29 

1 


amounting on the average to about one-half pint per can be¬ 
tween quart and one-half pint size cartons. 

The lack of any marked variation in shrinkage due to the size 
of carton used together with the uniform shrinkage noted when 
the disherfuls were and were not placed in cartons seems to 
indicate that the most of the shrinkage was due to getting the 
ice cream out of the can and not due very greatly to the process 
of packing it into the carton. The differences which were 
observed were probably due to the tendency of the larger cartons 
to bulge at the sides. Also it may have been due somewhat to 
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the fact that the disherfuls fitted in different manner into the 
different sizes of cartons. 

The results of work using the roimd and the tapered carton 
which are listed in table 7 showed that there was practically no 
difference in the effect of the type of carton upon shrinkage except 
in the special case when the trowel and the round carton were 
employed. This was due to manipulation. The trowel was 
used to cut a large cake of ice cream from the can. Then using 
the round carton as a sort of cookie cutter, it was pressed down 


TAni.E 7 

Influence of type of carton 


TOOL 

CAN 

PINT CARTON 

VOLUMB 
PER CENT 

Number 

dished 

Net 

weight 

Overrun 

Style 

Number 

Weight 

SHRINK' 

AOE 

Disher f 

9 

pounds 

14.0 

95 

Tapered 

14.1 

ounces 

15 2 

39 

No. 12 1 

3 

13.7 

97 

Round 

14 6 

14.8 

39 

Spoon 1 

7 

13.9 

96 

Tapered 

16 6 

12.9 

30 

4 

13.5 

98 

Round 

16.9 

12.8 

30 

Trowel | 

5 

14.0 • 

94 

Tapered 

17.3 

12.7 

28 

i. 

3 

13.7 

100 

Round 

20 0 

I 10.7 

1 


Note effect of trowel with round carton I 

over the ice cream held on the trowel. In this way a cake of 
ice cream was cut out which just fitted into the round carton. 
The sides of the rovmd carton being stiff, this procedure was an 
easy one. Two such cuts usually filled the round carton very 
nicely and by twisting at the end of the second cut, a nice smooth 
surface, flush with the edge of the carton was obtained. Thus it 
was found possible to dish the ice cream with very little shrinkage 
when this combination of tools was used. This furnishes an 
ideal method for dishing ice cream. 
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E. Effect of dishing temperature 

Conditions surrounding the retailing of ice cream vary greatly 
but probably the greatest variable factor is the temperature of 
the cabinet. This has been in the past particularly true al¬ 
though the widespread introduction of the mechanically refriger¬ 
ated cabinets and other improved types, have done much to 
remedy the poor temperature conditions, still there is great 
interest in the proper temperature for dishing and the relation 
between temperature and shrinkage. 

During the early work of obtaining the number of disherfuls 
from cans, when each disherful was weighed, it was noticed that 
the individual disherfuls became heavier if the ice cream became 


TABI.J0 8 

Effect of dishing temperature 


TEMrKRA- ! 
TURK 

CAN 

PINTS 

volume 

PER CENT 
SHRINKAGE 

Numlier 
tlmhed ^ 

Net \veight 

Overrun 

Number 

Weight 

^F. 


poundn 



ounces 


5 

3 

14 0 

92 

17.1 

13 0 

29 

10 

8 

13.9 

96 

16 5 

13.0 

30 

15 

3 

13 8 

96 

16.6 

13.1 

31 

23 

1 

13.7 

96 

20 0 

9 88 

17 


very soft or if it became very hard. The soft ice cream evi¬ 
dently filled the disher more solidly while the hard ice cream 
required more pressure to get the disherful and therefore suffered 
loss of air. These results however did not effect the weights or 
numbers of pint cartons filled because in pushing the ice cream 
into the cartons, the very soft ice cream could not be subjected 
to any great pressure, it being squeezed out it attempted, while 
the very hard ice cream would not pack under even severe pres¬ 
sure and therefore air spaces were left between the lumps. This 
reasoning applies to all ice cream dished at differing temperatures. 
Therefore the temperature equation becomes practically zero 
except for very wide variations. There were two factors work¬ 
ing against each other, the firmness of the ice cream and the 
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pressure necessary for proper dishing. These effects very nearly 
counterbalanced each other. 

The data observed in this section of the research are ^ven in 
table 8. The cans dished in this study were all tempered at the 
respective temperatures for at least twelve hours. All the dish¬ 
ing was done using the ice cream spoon and the pint tapered 
cartons. So it may be seen from this table that the temperature 
effect is practically zero except in very extreme cases. 

The best dishing temperature was foimd to be 10®F. 

F. Effect of varying composition 

The next factor to be investigated was whether the composi¬ 
tion of the mix might have some vital connection with the 


TOOL 


Disher 
No. 12 


Spoon 


TABLE 9 

Mix I — 14.0 per cent foX, 38 per cent total solids 


CAN 

PINTS 

VOLUMB 
PER CENT 
BRRINKAQB 

Number 

dished 

Net weight 

Overrun 

Number 

Weight 

Average for standard mix from table 2 

39 

41 

30 

28 

3 

Average f 

pounds 

13.7 

or standar 

96 

d mix from 

14.1 

table 2 

ounM* 

15.2 

3 

13.8 

97 

17.3 

12.7 


dealer’s shrinkage. There was no marked differences in shrink¬ 
age from ice creams made from mixers of varying viscosities and 
acidities. 

For study of the influence of actual variation of composition, 
four special mixes of two hundred pounds each were prepared 
in which the percentages of fat, of total solids, and the amount 
of filter were varied one at a time and in which all other ingredients 
were kept standard. Mix IV contained no egg powder. All 
other mixes used in this research contained 0.5 per cent yellow 
powder. 

As shown by data given in tables 9 and 10, the percentage of 
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TABLE 10 


Mix II — S.O per cent fat, S8 per cent total solids 


TOOL 

CAN 

PINTS 

VOLUMB 
PBR CBNT 
BHRINKAQX 

Number 

dished 

Net weight 

Overrun 

Number 

Weight 

Disher 

No. 12 

Spoon 

Average for standard mix from table 2 

39 

43 

30 

32 

3 

j 

Average f 

pounds 

14.3 

or standar 

93 

d mix from 

i 

13.6 

1 table 2 

ounces 

15.8 

^ i 

14 4 

93 

16.1 

14.2 


TABLE 11 

Mix III — 84.0 per cent solids, 18 per cent fat 


TOOL 

CAN 

PINTS 

VOLUMB 
PEB CENT 
SHRINK A 08 

Number 

dished 

Net weight 



Weigl^ 

Disher ] 

No. 12 j 

Spoon 

Average for standard mix from table 2 

39 

41 

30 

28 

3 

Average i 

pounds 

14.0 

or standar 

97 

d mix from 

14.1 

table 2 

ounces 

15.6 

3 

13.7 

96 

17.3 

13.0 


TABLE 12 


Mix IV—no egg powder, 18 per cent fat, 88 per cent total solids 


TOOL 

CAN 

PINTS 

VOLUME 
PUB CBNT 
SHRINKA08 

1 Net weight 

0\»orrun 

Number 

Weight 

Disher I 

No. 12 1 

Ladle 

Average for standard mix from table 2 

39 

41 

30 

29 

3 

Average i 

pounds 

14.4 

or standar 

93 

d mix from 

14.1 

table 2 

ounces 

16.2 

3 

14.2 

95 

17.0 

13.2 
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fat plays a very minor r61e in the shrinkage even when the per 
cent of fat is varied between 8 and 14 per cent a difference of 6 
per cent. The limits of 8 and 14 per cent were chosen because 
most ice cream today on the market would come within these 
percentages. 

Next the per cent of total solids was varied by decreasing this 
ingredient 4 per cent. The results for mix III containing 34 
per cent solids are given in table 11. 

Here again a variation in composition, this time in the per 
cent of total solids cannot be attributed to causing any very 
marked change in amount of shrinkage. 

The action and value of filler has always been of interest and 
so the next mix studied was made up with no egg powder. The 
results for mix IV containing no egg powder are given in table 12. 

Yet again there is no noticeable difference whether the com¬ 
position was altered, this time the egg seeming to have no great 
influence on shrinkage. 

It is the opinion of the author, however, that all variations in 
composition do influence the properties of the ice cream, and so 
also the shrinkage upon dishing. The effect would have to be 
very marked indeed to show when a three gallon can was dished. 
But it is evident that these influences are of a very minor char¬ 
acter when considered with the other factors such as the operator. 

SUMMARY 

1. The shrinkage of ice cream when dished from bulk con¬ 
tainers averaged about one-third of its original volume. 

2. The shrinkage was nearly the same regardless of the size 
or type of disher or the size and shape of the carton used. 

3. The ice cream spoon was found to be the most practical 
dishing tool. 

4. The effect of the overrun on the volume shrinkage was not 
very marked. 

5. Method of dishing and filling of the cartons was ascribed 
as being of vital significance on the shrinkage encoimtered in 
commercial practices. 
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6. The effect of the dishing temperature was not very great 
unless extreme temperatures were encountered. 

7. The composition of the mix did not influence the volume 
shrinkage sufficiently to be of importance when compared with 
item 5. 
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A STATISTICAL STUDY OF CREAMERY OPERATION* 

E. S. QUTHRIEt 

Department of Dairy Industry^ Cornell University^ Ithaca^ New York 

Conclusions drawn from general observations by the persons 
engaged in an industry are not always true. Fortunately, the 
statisticians have developed methods of analyzing large numbers 
of figures so that it is possible to weigh fairly accurately the facts 
that a certain set of data contains. 

The data on which this article is based were obtained by survey' 
from 78 creameries in Minnesota for the year 1919. All of these 
creameries were of the farmer type, such as is foimd in villages 
and in the smaller cities. None were centralizers. There were 
71 farmers’ cooperative plants, and 7 independent or proprietary 
plants. 

There was a wide variation among these 78 creameries. Some 
were small and a few were large. Some were housed in old, worn- 
out frame buildings, but the majority were operating in new 
homes, most of which were constructed of brick. Some of the 
creameries were conveniently arranged, and a few were very 
inconvenient. Some had good accoimting systems, and others 
had very poor records. Most of the creameries were efficiently 
administrated, but a few apparently were not managed at aJl, 

* Received for publication August 15,1926. 

t The author wishes to acknowledge the suggestions of Dr. F. A. Pearson, of 
the Department of Agricultural Economics and F^irm Management at Cornell 
University, in assembling the data. 

* The survey was made by the writer, who represented the Federal Bureau of 
Markets and who collaborated with Dr. John D. Black, Chief of the Division of 
Agricultural Econoniics of the University of Minnesota. In all, 102 creameries 
in 42 counties were visited. Some of the reports were not sufficiently complete 
to be used, and so only 88 creameries were included in the final analysis. The 
summary of that study was published in Technical Bulletin 26 of the University 
of Minnesota, 1924, entitled ^^Economic Aspects of Creamery Organization.’’ 
The supply of that bulletin is now practically exhausted. The present article is a 
second study of some of the same data, but from a different angle. Certain data 
are missing in a few of the reports of the 88 creameries considered in the first 
study, and hence only 78 plants are included in the present analysis. 
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they ran themselves. Some had sufficient capital on which to do 
business, and others were “hard up ,” Some received good cream 
and took pride in making “higher scoring” butter, while others 
paid little attention to the quality of their product. 

The relationships that existed between several of the important 
items in the manufacture of butter in these 78 creameries may be 
shown in different ways. The mean, the standard deviation, the 
coefficient of variability, the coefficient of correlation, and the 
probable error were calculated, and these all help to shed light 
on what actually took place. 

The nine important factors in the manufacture of butter, which 
were studied, are: 

xi. Price paid for fat in cents. This is the price which the farmer 
received for his butterfat. 

Xj. Price received for butter in cents. This is the price which the 
creamery received for the butter. 

X|. Score of butter. The writer scored the butter at the creamery. 
All of it was less than one week old. 

X 4 . Percentage overrun. Overrun is the increase in butter over the 
butterfat. Overrun may be defined as the sum of the casein, 
the salt, and the water in the butter, minus the losses in manu¬ 
facturing. Good commercial creamery butter contains about 
81 per cent of fat. 

x». Cost of labor per hour, in cents. The value of the time of 
directors, secretary, treasurer, bookkeeper, manager, workmen 
in the plant, and workmen’s compensation, is all included in 
this calculation. 

X*. Hours of labor to make 1000 pounds of butter. All of the labor 
within the creamery that went into the butter was recorded. 

Xt. Pounds of butter made in 1919, in thousands. This is the vol¬ 
ume, or amount, of butter manufactured in each creamery in 
1919. 

x*. Building cost per 1000 pounds of butter, in cents. This item 
includes iuterest, maintenance, depreciation, taxes, and insur¬ 
ance, on the buildings. The annual net cost was divided by 
the annual production. 

X*. Equipment cost per 1000 pounds of butter, in cents. This 
factor includes interest, maintenance, depreciation, taxes, and 
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iosuraDce, on the eqiiipment. The annual net cost was 
divided by the annual production. 

MEAN, STANDABD DEVIATION, VABIABIUTY, AND FBOBABDE BBBOB 

The means and the variables for the nine factors in this study 
are given in table 1. The mean, or average, price paid to the 
farmers for butterfat, was 64.8 cents, whereas the price received for 
the butter was 56.4 cents. On the average, therefore, the 78 
creameries paid 8.4 cents more for the butterfat than they re¬ 
ceived for the butter. 


TABLE 1 

Mearif standard deviaHoUj and coefficient of variability 



MEAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

COEnmCXENT 

OF 

VARIABILITY 

1. Price paid for fat, in cents . . 

64 75=b 0.30 

3.91=1= 0 21 

6.04=1=0.33 

2. Price received for butter, in cents .. 

66 36=1= 0 16 

2 07± 0 11 

3.68=1=0.20 

3. Score of butter — ... 

91.23=1= 0.12 

1.51± 0.08 

1.65=1=0.09 

4. Percentage overrun. 

23.82=t 0.14 

1.83=h 0.10 

7.70=h0.42 

5. Cost of labor per hour, in cents . 

6. Hours of labor to make 1000 pounds 

44.38d= 0.84 

11.00=b 0.69 

24.78±1.42 

pounds of butter. 

7. Pounds of butter made in 1919, in 

35.59± 1.15 

16.13=fc 0.82 

42.51:t2.68 

thousands.!. 

8. Building cost per 1000 pounds of but¬ 

230.21d:11.64 

m,Z9± 8.23' 

66.19:1=4 89 

ter, in cents. 

9. Equipment cost per 1000 pounds of 

603.56d=25.85 

338.53=hl8 28 

56.08=t3.86 

butter, in cents. 

420.67±13.83 

181.08=fc 9.78 

43.04d:2.72 


The average score was 91.2, which was fairly well toward 
“extras, ” the range being from 87 to 94. 

The average overrun was 23.82 per cent, which is high. In 
passing, it should be stated that the high overrun obtained by 
many creameries was due to the practice of not weighing the half 
pounds. For illustration, if a can of cream weij^ed 35| pounds 
the cream^y would record it as 35 pounds. Thus the haK pounds 
were not counted in the volume of butterfat, but they were in¬ 
cluded in the weight of the butter. It is apparent that the over¬ 
run would be increased thereby. 
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The average cost of labor in 1919 was 44.4 cents per hour, with 
a range from 26 to 80 cents. The hours of labor to make 1000 
pounds of butter showed an average of 35.6, with a range from 
16.1 to 85.2 hours. The volume of butter, or the amount manu¬ 
factured was 230,218 pounds and ranged from 31,000 to 886,000 
poimds. The average building cost was $6.04 per thousand 
pounds of butter manufactured, and the range was from $1.41 
to $7.80. The equipment cost per thousand pounds of butter 
made was $4.21, with a range from 82 cents to $9.17. 

One of the striking features of the study is the variability 
shown.® Statisticians have constructed an index of variability 
which, to speak figuratively, is nothing more than a thermometer 
showing how things vary. It is like “percentage” in that it 
quickly and clearly makes a comparison discernible; it also meas¬ 
ures the difference in variation. The variation in score of butter 
is small, due to the limited range of butter scores. Butter scoring 
86 is very poor, wlxile a score of 94 indicates a very high grade of 
butter. The coefficient of variability for “score of butter” was 
1.7. The most variable factor was “pounds of butter made in 
1919, in thousands,” the coefficient of which was 66.2. 

The variability coefficient of the price paid for butterfat was 
3.68, which was about twice that of the price received for the but¬ 
ter. The price which the creamery gets for butter is based on 
the market conditions and the grade of the butter, and, as has 
already been pointed out, the score of butter is very non-variable. 
The price which the farmer receives for the butterfat is more 
variable, because, in addition to the price of the butter, it is 
affected by many of the problems of manufacture, particularly 
the hours of labor consumed in making the butter, and the vol¬ 
ume of output. 

The cost of labor is about four times more variable than the 
price of fat. It is affected more by volume than by any other 
factor, although the hours of labor required to make a unit of 
butter is directly related. 


• Coefficient of variability - ■— 100. 

Me 
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COBRELA.TION 

The explanation of the significance of the coefficient of cor¬ 
relation is very aptly expressed as follows by G. F. Warren* when 
he says: 

A coefficient of correlation furnishes a convenient means of expressing 
the relationship of one set of facts to another set. For example, the 
daughters of good cows tend to be, but are by no means sure to be, good 
cows. If it were an absolute certainty that every daughter of a cow 
woidd produce precisely the same amount of butterfat as her mother 
produced, the correlation would be expressed by 1. If there were not 
the slightest relationship between the amount of butterfat given by a 
cow and that given by her daughters, the correlation would be 0. 
Studies of butter production have shown that the correlation is 0.28. 
This shows that there is a considerable chance that the daughter of a 
cow that produced a large amount of butter will be a high producer, 
but that the results are far from certain. The relation of the heights 
of men to the heights of their sons shows a correlation of 0.51. 

Even the low correlation of 0.28 between the production of cows and 
that of their daughters is enough so that men are willing to pay more 
for the daughters of good cows than for daughters of poor cows. 

The eight other variables were correlated with the price which 
the farmer received for the butterfat and with one another. The 
first line in table 2 shows the correlation coefficients between 
eight factors and the “price paid for butterfat.” Likewise the 
second line correlates the seven factors with “price received for 
butter.” In a similar way the coefficients of correlation given 
in the columns show the relationships between the column head¬ 
ings and the heading of the line on which the coefficieiits are 
located. 

The correlation between the price received by the farmer for 
the butterfat, and the price obtained by the creamery for the but¬ 
ter, is very high (r = 0.743). The correlation between the price 
received by the farmer for the butterfat, and the score of the 
butter, also is high (r = 0.631). Overrun, on the other hand, 

• Prices of Farm Products in New York. Cornell University Agr. Exp. Sta. 
Bui. 416,1923, p. 33. 




TABLE 2 

Correlations between nine factors in seventy-eight creameries in Minnesota^ in 1919 



When studying this table the reader should observe that the correlation is between the various readings on a line ^ith the one at the head of the line. 
The four most significant columns are 2,3,6, and 7. There are, however, a few important correlations in columns 8 and 9. 
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shows a coefficient of only 0.196, in relation to this factor, which 
indicates that overrun in these creameries is not nearly so impor¬ 
tant a factor in affecting the price of butterfat as is the price of 
butter. There is one consideration in evaluating the significance 
of overrun, however, that should not be overlooked. If there 
was a greater variation in the percentage of overrun, the cor¬ 
relation would be higher. If the variations in overrun were from 
10 to 24 per cent, the higher figures would have a greater bearing 
on the price of the butterfat than when the range is only from 
18 to 26 per cent. Inasmuch as overrun is more uniform than 
a few of the other factors, it is of less importance. 

The “price received for butter,” “score of butter,” “hours of 
labor to make 1000 pounds of butter,” and “pounds of butter 
made in 1919, in thousands, ” have more to do with the price that 
the farmer receives for butterfat than do the other factors. It 
is also noticeable that “score of butter” has greater significance 
in relationship to “price received for butter” than does any other 
factor. Volume, or “pounds of butter made in 1919, in thou¬ 
sands,” has a very low correlation with “price received for but¬ 
ter,” whereas it was very significant when compared with the 
“price paid for fat.” 

About one-half of the* correlations are positive and the other 
half are negative. However, if the correlation is 0.2 or 0.3 or 
more, it is significant regardless of whether it is positive or 
negative. The results of positive or negative correlations may 
be interpreted as follows. The co^cient of correlation of “price 
received for butter” and “price paid for fat” is 0.743, which 
means that the creamery which obtained a high pfrice for its 
butter, paid a high price for the butterfat. Again, the correlation 
of “pounds of butter made in 1919, in thousands,” to “cost of 
labor per hour, in cents,” is -0.476, which shows that as the 
volume of butter manufactured declines, the cost of labor in¬ 
creases. It also shows a very significant relationship. 

The “hours of labor to make 1000 poimds of butter” is highly 
correlated with the oth^ items. On the other hand, the “cost 
of labor per hour, in cents, ” is of little importance. The probable 
explanation for so little correlation between these last two items 
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is the same as in the case of the overrun. The cost of labor per 
hour is about the same throughout the state, consequently the 
low correlation. But there is a wide range of hours in “hours 
of labor to make 1000 pounds of butter, ” and therefore a signifi¬ 
cant correlation would be expected. 

Under “building cost per 1000 pounds of butter, in cents, ” and 
“equipment cost per 1000 pounds of butter, in cents, ” the cor¬ 
relation coefficients are low with the exception of the correlations 
existing between them and “hours of labor to make 1000 pounds 
of butter.” This indicates that as the cost of the building and 
that of the equipment go up, the hours of labor increase. A wide 
range in these two factors may be observed in table 3, which may 
account in part for the high coefficients. Another reason for high 
correlation coefficients may be in the large investments in building 
and equipment in creameries where the plant was not operated 
at full capacity. 


MULTIPLE CORRELATION 

A multiple correlation was calculated for the following four 
variables: “Price paid for fat in cents, ” “ price received for butter 
in cents,” “score of butter,” and “hours of labor to make 1000 
pounds of butter. ” 


Ri .238 = 0.82 

It is apparent that the multiple correlation between these most 
significant variables is higher than any of the gross correlations. 
T his indicates that the combined effect of the three independent 
variables is greater than any one. 

It seems apparent that the amount of labor which goes into 
butter, and the volume of output, together with quality (which 
is measured by the score and reflected by the price of the butter), 
are the important considerations in making butter. 
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Original data for nine variables for 78 Minnesota creameriesf 1919 
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TABLE Z—doneluded 

For the student who desires to pursue the study further. The original data is presented in table 8. 
The sums of the nine variables, the sums of their squares, and the sums of their products are as follows: 
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FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS WITH ADULTERATING 
SULPHURIC ACID SO AS TO INCREASE 
BABCOCK TEST READING* 

WM. E. PETERSEN 

Division of Dairy Husbandry, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Two years ago the writer* reported on the possibility of adulter¬ 
ating sulfuric acid so as to increase the reading of the Babcock 
test in which such acid was used. That report was on a tem¬ 
porary emulsion of a fat solvent saturated with butterfat and 
thoroughly shaken with acid. Tliis adulteration did not materi¬ 
ally affect the appearance of the acid, but on standing for more 
than an hour, the fat saturated solvent would separate out and 
accumulate on top of the acid, in w'hich condition duplicate tests 
would not check and conseciuently adulteration would be sus¬ 
pected. 

Since that report, the writer has been able to secure an acid 
emulsion that is stable and that will increase the Babcock reading 
when such acid is used. One sample of such an emulsion made 
up on December 15 has stood without agitation, and on May 5 
shows no signs of separation. This sample was made upof 400 cc. 
sulfuric acid, specific gravity 1.83, 16 cc. fat saturated benzine, 
and 6 cc. water soap solution (Palmolive china soap, 1 part, and 
water, 2 parts). As the soap w'ater solution is not miscible with 
the benzine, it was added first to the cold acid and shaken when 
the saturated fat benzine solution was added and thoroughly 
shaken. 

This acid was used in performing a Babcock test the following 
day without being agitated, when it gave an increased reading 
of 0.8. It was again used without agitation on February 15, 
when the necessary sample was carefully drawn by means of a 

* Published with the approval of the Director as Paper No. 621, Journal 
Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station. Received for publication 
May 20,1926. 

»W. E. Petersen, Journal op Dairy Science, vii, no. 4 (1924). 
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pipette from about the center, with the same results. Further 
tests on April 15 gave identical results. 

Centrifuging this acid in an 18-inch centrifuge at about 10,000 
revolutions per minute for ten minutes failed to cause separation. 
Examination under an oil emersion lens of 1200 magnifications 
failed to reveal any particles, indicating that in all probability 
the dispersion is colloidal and that the soap acts as a stabilizer. 

The appearance of the adulterated acid would not arouse sus¬ 
picion nor would its reactions with milk, in performing the Bab¬ 
cock test, as it behaves like normal acid. Separation of the 
adulterant is effected, however, by the addition of equal parts of 
water and centrifuging in usual Babcock test bottles in a Babcock 
centrifuge at the normal speeds for milking testing, by which 
means adulteration can be detected. 



THE EFFECT OF THE PASTEURIZATION TEMPERA¬ 
TURE ON INDIVIDUAL GERMS FOUND IN 

MILK* 


J. M. BEANNON and M. J. PRUCHAf 
Department of Dairy Husbandry, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Pasteurization, since its introduction into the dairy industry, 
has received much study. The primary reason for introducing 
this process into the dairy business was to protect the public 
from disease germs carried by milk and it is along this line that 
most of the study has been directed. Pasteurization also pro¬ 
longs the keeping quality of the milk when it is properly done. 
It is stated that about 99 per cent reduction of the bacterial 
milk flora is obtained by this process. Ayers and Johnson (1) 
have published evidence showing that when milk is highly con¬ 
taminated with bacteria a ninety-nine per cent reduction is se¬ 
cured, but when the milk is not so highly contaminated the 
percentage of reduction does not reach this figure. 

The effect of pasteurization on the individual organism found 
in milk has not received much study. Ayers and Johnson (3) 
foimd that of twenty-two typical streptococci one sinwived a 
temperature of 62.8°C. for thirty minutes, and of 117 atypical 
streptococci, 38.46 per cent survived this temperature. The 
same authors (2) found twelve colon bacilli which resisted a 
temperature of 62.8°C. Barber (4), studying the effect of 
temperature on the rate of multiplication of a colon bacteriiun, 
found that it reached its maximum rate of division at 37°C. and 
that this rate fell off at 45°C. and ceased at 49°C. Tanner and 
Dubois (6) concluded from their work “that the members of the 
colon-typhoid group in milk in the number to which they woidd 
occxur are destroyed by heating for thirty minutes at 60°C.” 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effect of 
pasteurization on pme cultmes of bacteria found in milk. The 

* Beoeiyed lor publication September 26^ 1925. 

t This short paper is to be considered as a preliminary report. 
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work was commenced Jime 15, 1925, and was concluded August 
8, 1925. During this period seventy different types of bacteria 
were collected. These organisms were taken from platings made 
from unpasteurized milk, from rinsings made from dairy utensils 
and from the interior of the cow’s udder. The organisms to be 
pastemized were transferred to test tubes containing 5 cc. of 
sterile milk. The inoculated test tubes were incubated at 37°C. 
from two to five hours. Pasteurization was carried on in a 
copper jacketed water bath at a temperature of 62.5°C. 

Just before pasteurization the milk was plated and then put 
into a water bath and pasteurized at a temperature of 62.5'’C. 
for thirty-five minutes. The five minutes over the usual pasteuri¬ 
zation time was to allow the milk to reach the above temperature. 
The milk was again plated immediately after pasteurization. 
The plates were incubated for ninety-six hours at room tempera- 
tme and twenty-four hours at 37°C. If the plates made from 
pasteurized milk were not sterile, the organism was again inocu¬ 
lated into sterile milk, incubated and repasteurized using, instead 
of a test tube, a Sternberg bulb of about 5 cc. capacity. In some 
instances, it was found that milk would not be sterile when 
pasteurized in a test tube, but woiild be sterile when pasteurized 
in a Sternburg bulb. After the milk was pasteurized and plated, 
it was incubated for several days to observe whether the de¬ 
struction of the germs was complete. An effort was made to not 
allow the germs to grow to such a number that their by-products 
would be a factor in their destruction during pasteurization. 

All the organisms reported in table 1 produced acid in nutrient 
broth containing dextrose, and most of them produced acid in 
nutrient broth containing sucrose and lactose. None produced 
gas excepting the aerogenes like organism and the colon organisms. 

There were forty-seven non-spore-forming organisms. Of these 
forty-seven, only two survived pasteurization. The two resisting 
organisms are 43 and 44. No. 44 is similar to, if not the same 
as, the organism reported by Russel and Hasting (5) several years 
ago to withstand a temperature of 76°G. It is a lemon color 
micrococcus. It produces acid in nutrient broth and grows 
rapidly in milk. Russel and Hastings report that their organism 
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TABLE 1 

The effect of pasteurization on germs found in milk and dairy utensils 


NUMBBR OF 
OROANISMS 

UNPA8T1SURIZRD 

PABTBUBIZSD 

BSMARK8 

Non-Spore formers 

1 

36,000,000 

Sterile 


2 

3,420,000 

Sterile 

Ropy 

3 

1,790,000 

Sterile 


4 

7,660,000 

Sterile 


5 

16,140,000 

Sterile 


6 

32,400,000 

Sterile 


7 

43,200,000 

Sterile 


8 

115,000 

Sterile 


9 

7,300,000 

Sterile 


10 

166,800,000 

Sterile 


11 

61,200,000 

Sterile 


12 

28,900,000 

Sterile 


13 

1,620,000 

Sterile 


14 

1,020,000 

i Sterile 


15 

651,(XK) 

1 Sterile 


16 

54,600,000 

Sterile 


17 

11,CX)0 

Sterile 


18 

23,500,000 

Sterile 


19 ' 

27,000,000 

Sterile 


20 

1,185,000 

Sterile 


21 

59,400,000 

Sterile 


22 

114,000,000 

Sterile 


23 

14.5(X),(XX) 

Sterile 


24 

330,000, (XX) 

Sterile 


25 

109,200,000 

Sterile 


26 

112,900,000 

Sterile 


27 

2,100,000 

Sterile 


28 

114,000,000 

Sterile 

Gas forming. Aerogenes-like 

29 

78,000,000 

Sterile 

Somewhat similar to 28 

30 

5,100,000 

Sterile 


31 

21,800,000 

Sterile 


32 

1,500,000 

Sterile 


33 

3,400,000 

Sterile 

White colony, coccus, from U 

34 

6,500,000 

Sterile 

Yellow colony, coccus, from U 

35 

4,700,000 

Sterile 

Pink colony, coccus, from U 

36 

1,500,000 

Sterile 


37 

6,100,000 

Sterile 

Colon, human 

38 

20,000 

Sterile 


39 

27,000 

Sterile 


41 

30,600,000 

Sterile 


42 

40,200,000 

Sterile 
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TABLE 1—Con<tnti«rf 


NtncBSB or 

OBOAN18B8 

1 UNPABTBURIZBD 

PA8TBURXZBO 

BB1CABX8 

Non-spore formers—Continued 

43 

36,000,000 

1,020,000 


44 

5,040,000 

134,000 

Micrococcus lemon color 

45 

10,000,000 

Sterile 


46 

15,000,000 

Sterile 

Streptococcus 

47 

2,100,000 

Sterile 

Aerogenes with reddish color 

Spore formers 

48 

2,850,000 

3,060,000 

Brownish colony, rod forms 


600,000 

460,000 

spores so rapidly that it is 


4,600,000 

2,390,000 

hard to find vegetative or- 


2,250,000 

5,050,000 

ganism 


4,800,000 

9,600,000 1 



2,500,000 

4,040,000 1 


49 

4,120,000 

^,000 


50 

640,000 

33,000 


51 

352,000 

25,900 


52 

165,000 

96,000 


53 

1,080,000 

132,000 


54 

6,700,000 

300 

Spores not numerous 

55 

13,000,000 

2 

Spores not numerous 

56 

84,000,000 

500 

Spores not numerous 

57 

1,200,000 

100 

Spores not numerous 

58 

21,000,000 

. 10,810,000 


59 

3,480,000 

2,160,000 


60 

800,000 

780,000 


61 

4,400,000 

1,120,000 


62 

1,600,000 

149,000 


63 

5,900,000 

4,540 


64 

180,000,000 

7,200 

I 

65 

2,800,000 

9,500 


66 

72,000,000 

1,000 


67 

5,040,000 

134,000 


68 

1,560,000 

1,140,000 


69 

9,300,000 

1,000 


70 

14,600,000 

1,020,000 



did not ferment dextrose, sucrose or lactose. No. 43 was not 
picked from the plates this year, but was secured from pasteur¬ 
ized milk two years ago and kept in the laboratory. At the 
time when it was foimd, it was causing counts of a million or 
more in pasteurized milk. 
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Most of the spore forming organisms reported here first coagu¬ 
late milk and then digest it. But some of them digest the milk 
without coagulating it. No thermophils were found during the 
progress of this work. 


TABLE 2 

Effect of pasteurization on named organisms 


NAMID of OBQANlSlfa 

UNPASTEURIZBD 

PASTEURIZED 

RAOiUllR viRP.OSUS . 

10,900,000 

5,200,000 

2,400,000 

4,200,000 

14,900,000 

84,000,000 

700,000 

7,200,000 

26,600,000 

9,400,000 

8,800,000 

144,000,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

44,000,000 

13,000,000 

12,300,000 

2,100,000 

144,000,000 

7,900,000 

780,000 

420,000 

197,000 

7,000,000 

1,140,000 

3,500,000 

Sterile 

T^Af^illiiR subtiilia . 

32,100 

24,000 

266,000 

980 

fiacilluR ramoBiifl .-. 

Hacillus buytriciis. 

Bacillus Glaligu. ..... 

Proteus vulgaris ... 

Sterile 

Erythrobaeillus ptodiosus. 

Sterile 

Bacterium paracoli. 

Sterile 

Bacterium communior. 

Sterile 

Bacterium coli... 

Sterile 

Bacterium aerogenes. 

Sterile 

Bacterium acid lacti . 

Sterile 

Bacterium aerogenes 

Sterile 

Bacterium alcaligenes 

Sterile 

Bacterium aerogenes soil . 

Sterile 

Bacterium coli (bovine). 

Sterile 

Pseudomonus pyocyaneus. 

Sterile 

Micrococcus albus. 

Sterile 

Micrococcus Aurantiaca. 

Sterile 

Staphylococcus aureus. 

Sterile 

Micrococcus aureus. 

Sterile 

Sarcina ventriculi. . 

Sterile 

Rarcina lutia . 

53,000 

Sterile 

Sterile 

Micrococcus flavus . 

Jjactobacillus casei (epilson)... 

Lactobacillus casei (alpha)... 

Sterile 



Note: The authors accepted the names of the above organisms as they were on 
the tubes when received and no effort was made to verify them. 


There was no instance where a spore forming organism was 
entirely eliminated by pasteurization. In two instances a larger 
count was obtained in the pasteurized milk than in the unpasteur¬ 
ized milk. This increase in number is apparently due to the 
breaking up of clumps of spores, since neither of these two or¬ 
ganisms grew at temperatures above 50®C. 
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There was no effort made to determine the names of the or¬ 
ganisms used in obtaining the data in table 1. The only criterion 
used was that the colonies were visibly different. In table 2 are 
^ven data on pasteurization of named organisms. 

The outstanding point in table 2 is the same as in table 1, 
namely, that nearly all non-spore forming organisms were de¬ 
stroyed by pasteurization. Sarcina lutia is the exception in 
this case. 

It will also be noted that the three colon organisms used in 
this work did not survive pasteurization. This is of interest 
because of the discussion as to whether all colon bacteria are 
destroyed by pasteurization. 

Since only few of the organisms found in milk have been used 
in this work, no definite conclusion can be stated. More or¬ 
ganisms were not used simply because they did not occur on the 
plates. This limited number may have been due to the fact that 
d\iring the period of this experiment the weather conditions 
remained practically constant. 

But the data presented indicate that a large number of the 
organisms found in milk do not survive a temperature of 62.5°C. 
Yet, in pasteurized milk, high coimts are continually being found 
and these high counts are mostly due to non-spore-forming or¬ 
ganisms. The reason for this is a problem for further 
investigation. 
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A STUDY OF METHODS FOR BACTERIAL ANALYSES 
OF MARKET MILK* 

LESLIE H. COOLEDGEf 

Department of Bacteriologyy Michigan State CollegCy East Lansing, Michigan 

Bacterial counts of milk made upon different kinds of media, 
vary considerably in number present per cubic centimeter. This 
is due, largely, to the composition of the media used. As one 
kind of medium is most suitable for the growth of certain types 
of bacteria, it will give higher covmts than other media when that 
particular type of organism predominates. If another type of 
organism predominates in the milk, another medium may be ex¬ 
pected to give the higher counts. 

It occasionally happens that a sample of milk with a count of 
100,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter upon one mediu m will have 
a count of only half that number upon another medium. With 
other samples of milk the reverse may happen. Usually, how¬ 
ever, certain media tend to give the highest counts, while other 
media tend to give the lowest counts. 

The usual reason for making bacteriologicaal counts upon milk 
is to get an idea of how carefully the milk has been handled up 
to the time that the sample was taken. If the bacteriological 
count is low, we assume that the milk has been handled in such 
a careful way that good keeping quality and reasonable safety 
are likely. If the count is very high, we suspect that the milk has 
been so carelessly handled that good keeping qualities cannot be 
expected and safety from disease producing organisms is in doubt. 

As a member of the committee upon methods of bacterial anal¬ 
yses of milk and milk products appointed by the International 
Association of Dairy and Milk Inspectors, I undertook in 1921 
to show the value of plate counts obtained upon four kinds of 

** Received for publication August 31, 1926. 

t Professor Cooledge died in May, 19^. This paper was nearly ready for pub¬ 
lication and is presented with some slight changes designed to clarify certain 
points which seemed a little obscure.—(?. L, A . Ruehle. 
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agax commonly used in milk work and to show the relation of the 
coimts to the pH score (1). 


TABLE 1 

Samples of milk in group I 




pH 

SCORE 

BACTO A.OAR 

MEAT 

EXTRACT 

MEAT 

INFUSION 

AQAR A 

1 

Farmer 12 

50 

50,000,000 

60,000,000 

22,000,000 

67,000,000 

2 

Same; a cool day 

45 

9,600,000 

1,000,000 

2,300,000 

1,700,000 

3 

Farmer 22 | 

50 

600,000 

160,000 

250,000 

800,000 

4 

Same; a cool day 

95 

150,000 

30,000 

50,000 

100,000 

5 

Farmer 8 

45 

600,000 

650,000 

400,000 

700,000 

6 

Same; a cool day 

55 

60,000 

80,000 

40,000 

10,000 

7 

Farmer 25 

45 

100,000 


200,000 


8 

Same; a cool day 

90 

80,000 

50,000 

40,000 

10,000 

9 

Farmer 13 

50 

400,000 

200,000 



10 

Same; a cool day 

95 

110,000 

120,000 

60,000 

100,000 

11 

Farmer 21 

45 

5,000,000 

6,000,000 

12,000,000 

8,000,000 

12 

Same; a cool day 

65 

1,500,000 

1,000,000 

1,200,000 

2,500,000 

13 

Farmer 36 

50 

75,000 

10,000 

40,000 

60,000 

14 

Same; a cool day 

70 

50,000 

30,000 

30,000 

30,000 

16 

Farmer 24 , 

50 

700,000 

180,000 

360,000 


16 

Same; a cool day 

80 

130,000 

180,000 

90,000 

60,000 

17 

Farmer 20 

45 

1,000,000 

1,500,000 



18 

Same; a cool day 

55 

130, OCK) 

100,000 

40,000 

40,000 

19 

Farmer 54 

50 

100,000 

700,000 

700,000 

800,000 

20 

Same; a cool day 

55 • 

45,000 

80,000 

40,000 

20,000 

21 

Farmer 1 

80 

30,000 

7,000 

80,000 

110,000 

22 

Same; a cool day 

95 

150,000 

80,000 

20,000 

10,000 

23 

Farmer 6 

60 

120,000 

210,000 

180,000 

300,000 

24 

Same; a cool day^ 

90 

10,000 

50,000 

20,000 

10,000 

25 

Farmer 11 

45 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

500,000 

1,000,000 

26 

Same; a cool day 

65 

220,000 

100,000 

90,000 j 

100,000 

27 

Farmer 5 

45 

1,000,000 

12,000,000 

40,000,000 

15,000,000 

28 ’ 

Same; a cool day 

90 

90,000 

40,000 

20,000 1 

140,000 

29 

Farmer 51 

45 

6,000,000 

2,400,000 



30 

Same; a cool day 

90 

10,000 

30,000 

10,000 

10,000 

31 

Farmer 90 

40 

500,000 

450,000 

500,000 

800,000 

32 

Farmer 50 

80 

370,000 

50,000 

90,000 

100,000 

33 

Farmer 16 

40 

5,000,000 

3,600,000 


6,000,000 

34 

Farmer 2 

60 

3,300,000 

3,100,000 

4,000,000 

5,000,000 

35 

Farmer 14 

50 

3,;^,000 

3,600,000 

5,000,000 


36 

Farmer 10 

85 

200,000 

100,000 

140,000 

140,000 


Early results of this work have been included in the committee 
reports (2), but my work has been continued and extended. 
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The methods used in this work are the 1921 Standard Methods 
for Bacteriological Examination of Milk, published by the Amer¬ 
ican Public Health Association. Bacto agar used in groups I 
and II is out of lot 10445 which was furnished by the Digestive 
Ferments Company to members of the committee. Other Bacto 
agar was out of regular stock. Milk-powder agar was the milk- 
powder agar A described by Ayers and Mudge (3). 

Media were adjusted to pH 6.5 to 6.8 where necessary. It was 
not necessary to adjust the reaction of Bacto agar and agar A. 

Group I includes 36 samples of milk, 18 of which were taken 
upon a warm day and tested at once. The other 18 samples were 
taken from the same patron’s cans a few days later, but upon a 
very cool day. 

Group II includes 48 samples of milk, 24 of which were plated 
upon the four kinds of media and the pH score determined. The 
samples were then incubated at room temperature for two hours 
and retested. 

Group III includes samples of milk plated upon different media 
and incubated at 37°C. for one hour and retested.' 

It is fair to assume that the samples of milk in groups II and 
III when plated the second time should be in poorer condition 
bacteriologically than when they were tested the first time. If 
this is true, the method which shows the samples in poorer con¬ 
dition most consistently when tested the second time would be 
the better method. 

Comparing the tests and retests on all of the samples of milk 
in group II and III using both the pH method and counts in 
various media, the sensitiveness of the methods appears as fol¬ 
lows: 

P«r cent 

tJS^eient 


pH score...91.0 

Bacto agar.66 .6 

Meat infusion agar.66 6 

Milk powder agar A.63,3 

Beef extract agar.60 .0 


Greater sensitiveness of methods would be expected if the sam¬ 
ples have a high initial bacterial coimt. Methods which show 

» The detailed data for this could not be found.— G, L.A. Ruehle, 
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L.ACTOSR 

EXTRACT 

AGAR 

! 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

30,000 

LACTOSE 

S5 

s < 

r 

21 11 1 8 

< 

O 

< 

1 Aik. and 
inert 

1,000 

1,000 

7,000 

1,000 

2,000 

7,000 

16,000 

9,000 

6,000 

6,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

40,000 

80,000 

40,000 

10,000 

30,000 

14,000 

20,000 

40,000 

10,000 

Pepton- 

izers 

1,000 

! 

6,000 

1,000 

10,000! 

10,000 

2,000 

Weak 

acid 

1,000 

3,000 

4,000 

10,000 

3,000 

Strong 

1 acid 

i 

1 

2,000 

2,000 

1 

Bacteria 
per cubic 
centimeter 

1,000 

1,000 

8,000 

2,000 

2,000 

7,000 

25,000 

16,000 

15,000 

9,000 

10.000 
20,000 
10,000 
40,000 
90,000 
40,000 
10,000 
40,000 
17,000 
16,000 
20,000 
40,000 
1 10,000: 

^ s ^ 

H O 

th" CO oo" iO 2 QO O o' o" g" o' o' g' o' V ^ ^ g g*^ 

MEAT 

EXTRACT 

AGAR 

2,000 

3,000 

7,000 

1,000 

4,000 

1,000 

17,000 

9,000 

10,000 

2,000 

10,000 
30,000 
10,000 
20,000 
10,000 
50,000 
20,000 
j 10,000 
12,000 
12,000 
10,000 
30,000 
40,000 

BACTO 

AGAR 

CO >o t^T cj" 2 ® 2 S S S S 8 8 2 " 2 " 2 " 8 2 2" 

H 

?,§ 

“•8 

S 88 §S^ 8 S 8 !e 8880888888888 

»-H 1 -H rH tH *-t r-< W 


1 55 

1 55* 

1 ^ 

6* 

14 

14* 

21B 

21B* 

Raw, East Lansing 
Supply 

Raw, East Lansing 
Supply* 

19 

19t 

36A 

36At 

Pasteurized 

Pasteurizedt 

13 

13t 

10 

10* 

24 

24t ! 

17 1 
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2B* 45-[l, 140,000 950,000,5,500,000|4,500,000jl00,0()0jl(K),000 130,000}4,101,000| 

• Two hours at room temperature. 

t Two hours at room temperature; twenty-two hours in ice box. 
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poorer condition upon retest of samples with low initial counts 
should be the more valuable. 

If only those samples of milk having a retest average count of 
under 25,000 bacteria per cubic centimeter are considered, the 
efl&ciency of the various methods and media is as follows; 

Per cent 
t:0ic\ent 


pH score.84 6 

Bacto agar.61 6 

Infusion agar.30,0 

Agar A.30 0 

Extract agar.23 0 


Considering only those samples having a retest average count 
between twenty-five thousand and 100,000, the results are as 
follows; 

Per cent 
efficient 


pH score.86 7 

Infusion agar.85.7 

Agar A.85.7 

Extract agar.71.4 

Bacto agar.28.6 


The samples of milk having retest counts between 100,000 and 
1,000,000 bacteria per cubip centimeter give the following results; 

Per cent 
efficient 


pH score. 100 

Infusion agar. 100 

Bacto agar. 80 

Extract agar. 80 

Milk powder agar A. 60 


The samples of milk with retest counts of over 1,000,000 give 
results as follows: 

. Percent 

efficient 


pH score.100 

Bacto agar. 100 

Extract agar... 100 

Agar A. 100 

Infusion agar. 87.6 


The pH score of the samples of milk after incubation was at 
times the same as before, but it never indicated that the milk was 
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in better condition after the samples had been subjected to the 
short incubation period and retested. In three instances the pH 
score indicates that the milk was in no worse condition after in¬ 
cubation that it was before. These were samples of milk which 
were usually good by this method when tested the first time. 

In certain instances the samples of milk tested with the differ¬ 
ent kinds of media before and after incubation gave results which 
indicated that they were as good after the incubation as before. 
The samples may be classified as shown in table 3. 

It seems that after the treatment which the above samples re¬ 
ceived, efficient methods should show the samples in worse con¬ 
dition upon retest. A few of the samples which were in very good 
condition at the start might show no change upon retest, but 


TABLE 3 

Condition of milk samples upon retest after short incubation period 


HOW TESTED 

POORBB 

NO CHANGE 

BSTFTEB 

Meat extract agar. 

20 

1 

12 

Milk powder agar A. 

20 

2 

11 

Bacto agar... . 

21 

1 

11 

Meat infusion agar. 

22 

2 

9 

pH score. 

29 

3 

0 


certainly a reliable method should not indicate that a third of the 
samples were in an improved condition. 

Many mvestigations have been made to determine the most 
suitable medium for milk work. It has usually been concluded 
in these studies that the method giving the highest counts is most 
efficient. It is argued that the medium giving the highest counts 
comes closest to giving coimts which represent all of the bacteria 
present in the milk. There is a failure to agree upon the medium 
giving the highest counts. The reasons for this failure are con¬ 
sidered below. 

A tabulation of the samplesof milk in groups I, II, and III, with 
average bacterial counts below 10,000 per cubic centimeter when 
plated upon four kinds of media shows that Bacto agar gives the 
highest coimts and the milk powder agar A is next, with meat 
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extract agar the lowest. When samples with 10,000 to 25,000 
bacteria were studied the counts upon milk powder agar A are 
the highest, with meat extract agar next, and meat infusion agar 
giving the lowest counts. 

If a preponderance of samples is present with low counts one 
investigator might be expected to find one medium giving the 
highest counts while another investigator studying a poorer grade 


leooooo 


900000 


600000 


300000 


of milk would find that another medium would give the highest 
counts. 

The 102 samples of milk in groups I, II, and III gave average 
counts upon the four kinds of agar as shown in figure 1. 

When these samples were divided into groups depending upon 
the average count upon the four kinds of agar the medium giving 
the hipest counts for the different groups is indicated in table 4. 



g 


Fia. 1 
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The average bacterial counts of samples tabulated in groups I, 
II and III when arranged according to their pH scores indicates 
that while the pH score does not check with the bacterial coimt 
in many cases, it does check in a general way. Samples 
scoring 75, 70, 05, 60, and 55, because of the small numbers 


TABLE 4 

Medium giving highest counts for the different groups 


NHMBKR OK BACTERIA 
PER CUBIC PENTIMETBR 
AVEKAQB WITH 

4 KINDH OF AGAU 

HIGHEST 
AVERAGE WITH 

-M'XT HIGHEST 
WITH 

NEXT LOWEST 
WITH 

LOWEST 

1 AVERAGE WITH 

Under 

10,000 

Hack) agar 

Agar A 

Infusion agar 

Extract agar 

10,000- 

25,000 1 

Agar A 

Extract agar 

Bacto agar 

Infusion agar 

25,000- 

50,000 

Bacto agar 

Agar A 

Infusion agar 

Extract agar 

50,000- 

100,000 

Bacto agar 

Agar A 

Infusion agar 

Extract agar 

100,000- 

200,000 

Bacto agar 

[ Agar A 

Infusion agar 

PiXtract agar 

200,000-1,000,000 

Agar A 

Infusion agar 

Bacto agar 

Extract agar 

Over 1,000,000 

i Bacto agar 

Agar A. 

Extract agar 

1 Infusion agar 


TABLE 5 


Showing the relation of average bacteriological counts and average of pH scores 


NUMBER OF SAMPLES 

! WITH A pll SrORE OF 

AVERAGE BAPTERIAL COUNT ON 
FOUR KINDS OP MEDIA 

7 

100 

10,300 

10 

95 

34,200 

10 

90 

44,600 

4 

85 

63,500 

10 

80 

92,800 

8 

75,70 

150,000 

13 

65, 60, 55 

562,000 

14 

50 

5,086,000 

13 

45 

4,178,000 

2 

40 1 

2,714,000 


of samples in the various groups, do not check when taken 
separately but do check when arranged together as shown in 
table 5. 

The samples of milk scoring 50, 45 and 40 show a decrease in 
bacterial count. This is probably due to the fact that some of 
the inert types find the increased activity of the acid bacteria 
unfavorable. 
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TABLE 5 

Comparisons of the pH score^ reductase grade and the bacterial plate count on SB 

samples of milk 


LABORA¬ 

TORY 

NUMBBR 

pH 

8CORJB 

RBDUCTASB 

BACTBBXA PER 
CUBIC CENTI¬ 
METER BACTO 
AGAR, pH 6.8 

LABORA¬ 

TORY 

NUMBER 

pH 

SCORB 

REDUCTASB 

BAOTERZA PBB 
CUBIC CBim* 
METER BACTO 
AGAR, pH 0.8 

1 

90 

Good 

10,000 

42 

45 

Fair 

175,000,000 

2 

80 

Good 

65,000 

43 

55 

Bad 

65,000,000 

3 

80 

Good 

50,000 

44 

56 

Very bad 

2,000,000 

4 

95 

Good 

10,000 

45 

45 

Bad 

60,000,000 

5 

80 

Good 

120,000 

46 

35 

Very bad 

140,000,000 

6 

55 

Fair 

1,500,000 

47 

76 

Fair 

1,800,000 

7 

75 

Fair 

300,000 

48 

55 

Bad 

75,000,000 

8 

80 

Good 

160,000 

49 

45 

Very bad 

120,000,000 

9 

95 

Good 

85,000 

50 

45 

Bad 

110,000,000 

10 

90 

Good 

80,000 

61 

45 

Bad 

45,000,000 

11 

95 

Good 

110,000 

52 

45 

Very bad 

160,000,000 

12 

50 

Good 

3,000,000 

53 

45 

Bad 

80,000,000 

13 

95 

Good 

6,000 

54 

60 

Bad 

30,000,000 

14 

90 

Good 

20,000 

55 

35 

Very bad 

50,000,000 

16 

75 

Fair 

6,000 

56 

60 

Fair 

4,000,000 

16 

95 

Good 

100,000 

67 

45 

Very bad 

840,000 

17 

90 

Good 

25,000 

58 

55 

Fair 

35,000 

18 

80 

Good 

35,000 

59 

65 

Fair 

220,000 

19 

65 

Good 

40,000 

60 

65 

Fair 

420,000 

20 

95 

Good 

10,000 

61 

55 

Fair 

9,000,000 

21 

90 

Good 

24,000 

62 

50 

Fair 

84,000,000 

22 

85 

Fair 

220,000 

63 

65 

Fair 

42,000 

23 

80 

Good 

80,000 

64 

55 

Fair 

660,000 

24 

85 

Good 

30,000 

65 

55 

Fair 

460,000 

25 

76 

Good 

300,000 

66 

35 

Very bad 

84,000,000 

26 

80 

Good 

30,000 

67 

50 

Fair 

280,000 

27 

95 

Good 

16,000 

68 

50 

Bad 

1,200,000 

28 

50 

Bad 

65,000,000 

69 

55 

Fair 

30,000,000 

29 

40 

Very bad 

110,000,000 

70 

50 

Bad 

1,600,000 


45 

Very bad 

50,000,000 

71 

45 

Bad 

700,000 

31* 




72 

60 

Bad 

850,000 

32 

45 

Very bad 

160,000,000 

73 

90 

Good 

300,000 

33 

35 

Very bdd 

175,000,000 

74 

50 

Fair 

100,000 

34 

40 

Very bad 

90,000,000 

75 

50 

Fair 

980,000 

35 

45 

Very bad 

125,000,000 

76 

45 

Bad 

2,000,000 

36 

45 

Very bad 

70,000,000 

' 77 

45 

Bad 

40,000,000 

37 

50 

Very bad 

46,000,000 

78 

50 

Bad 

2,500,000 

38 

50 

Very bad 

05,000,000 

79 

85 

Fair 

40,000 

39 

35 

Very bad 

180,000,000 

80 

55 

Fair 

700,000 

40 

55 

Fair 

5,000,000 

81 

55 

Fair 

500,000 

41 

55 

Fair 

6,000,000 

82 

55 

Fair 

250,000 


"Plate contaminated. 
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This table does not include the nine samples of milk in group 
III which were incubated at 37°F. or the two samples of pasteur¬ 
ized milk in group I. 

A matter, closely related to the above, is some comparisons 
which were made between the pH method, the reductase test, 
and the official plate count of bacteria in milk. In this work 
there are 82 samples of milk which were tested by the three 
methods. The plating technique was that given in the Fourth 
Edition of “Standard Methods of Milk Analysis,” published by 
the American Public Health Association. The reductase test was 
that given as a provisional method in the same publication. 
Methylene blue tablets sold by the National Aniline and Chemical 
Company were used. Correction as to the strength of the 
methylene blue solution was noted. 

The results are recorded in table 6. 

A study of the data reveals the fact that the pH method cor¬ 
relates as well with the average bacterial count as does the re¬ 
ductase test. The following parallel comparisons will show this. 


T% j M .• Average oacierta 

RcductChSe Toitngs • centimeter 

Good (24 samples). 204,000 

Fair (24 samples). 6,104,000 

Bad (15 samples). 38,583,000 

Very bad (18 samples). 100,000,000 

pH scare ratings: 

Good. 68,000 

Fair. 529,000 

Bad. 19,000,000 

Very bad. 90,000,000 


Looking at the individual ratings the following facts are 
brought out: 

2 samples classified as good by reductase test had excessively high counts 
20 samples classified as fair by reductase test had excessively high counts 
0 samples classified as poor by reductase test had low counts 
0 samples classified as very poor by reductase test had low counts 

2 samples classified as good by pH score had excessively high counts 

3 samples classified as fair by pH score had excessively high counts 
3 samples classified as poor by pH score had low counts 

0 samples classified as very poor by pH score had low counts 
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SUMMARY 

1. When plating methods are used, no one medium should be 
expected to give results which indicate correctly the condition 
of all grades of milk. 

2. The pH score proved more efficient as a means of detecting 
slight changes in the history of milk than did the plating methods 
tried. 

3. The methods as a whole were efficient in detecting slight 
changes in the history of the samples as follows: 

In samples with bacterial counts imder 25,000—45.8 per cent 
efficient. 

In samples with bacterial counts between 25,000 and 100,000— 
71.4 per cent efficient. 

In samples with bacterial counts between 100,000 and 1,000,000 
—85.0 per cent efficient. 

In samples with bacterial counts over 1,000,000—97.0 per cent 
efficient. 

It seems that the medium giving highest average counts 
depends upon the predominant groups present in the sample 
studied. This may account for divergent results obtained by va¬ 
rious workers. 

4. In 81 comparisons of the pH score with the reductase rat¬ 
ings and the bacterial plate counts, the pH score checked as well 
with the niunber of bacteria per cubic centimeter as did the re¬ 
ductase rating, although neither is an absolute measure of the 
bacterial content. 
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INFLUENCE OF TWO PLANES OF FEEDING AND CARE 
UPON MILK PRODUCTION* 

T. E. WOODWARD 

Bureau of Dairy Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Bellsville, Md. 

When testing for the Advanced Registry and the Register of 
Merit was started at the dairy experiment station of the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry a niunber of years ago, it was noticed that the 
cows when on test produced a great deal more milk than they 
did when milked and fed only twice a day and otherwise managed 
in much the same way that any good dairyman might take care 
of his herd. 7'his led to some specific experiments with certain 
animals to ascertain how much increase might be expected by 
keeping them under test conditions, and also to the tabulation 
of data regarding other animals which in the ordinary course 
of events were found to have made yearly records imder each 
of the two conditions called for convenience “test” and “herd.” 

In brief, the test conditions were as follows: Keeping the cows 
in boxstalls, milking three times a day, feeding three times a day, 
feeding a large quantity of alfalfa hay and a small quantity of 
silage, feeding somewhat in excess of requirements as computed 
from the common feeding standards, feeding beet pulp, breeding 
to freshen about fifteen months from previous calving, and 
allowing no pasture. The herd conditions in the main were 
as follows: Keeping the cows in stanchions, milking twice a day, 
feeding tw’ice si day, feeding smaller quantities of hay and a 
generous amount of silage, feeding only slightly more nutrients 
than called for by the standards, feeding no beet pulp, breeding 
to freshen about twelve months from previous calving, and 
allowing pasture to some of the cows. 

Twenty-two cows included in this study have completed 
records under both conditions. One has made four records, six 
have made three records, while each of the remainder have made 

* Received for publication March 7, 1927. 
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TABLE 1 

Comparison of herd and test conditions 


M 

% 

H 

« 

s 


per 

cent 

39.5 

50.7 

58.0 

24 1 

32 7 

126 8 

39 4 

68 3 

50.9 

17 5 

52 7 

65.7 

^1!W 

per 

cent 

33.5 

46 9 

63.7 

32 3 

44 0 

130 4 

33 2 

83 6 

49 8 

21.6 

69 5 
68 Oj 


pounds 

156.01 

226 08 

224 26 

119 01 

148 54 

459 47 

187 88 

346 02 

178 43 

92.70 

214 24 

292 25 

mm 

pounds 

3,821.7 

5.604 0 

6.191 3 

4.061 1 

4,510 5 

11.893.1 

5,462 6 

12,331 3 

5,363 4 

3,123 6 

7,989 8 

5.297.1 

PBODUCTION COB- 
BBCTBD FOB AGE 


pounds 

411 82 
583 43 
443 03 
671 83 
445.75 
607 24 
383 98 
545 39* 
493 74 
680 12 
439 51 

I 602 25 

I 467 91 
821 69 
362.22 
663 63 
476 91 
665 95 
852 53 
506 51 

528 76 
350 33 

! 622 59 

529 89 
620.85 
406 61 
444.70 
736 95 

mm 

pounds 

11.099 6 
15,240 9 
11,738.9 
17,555 9 
11,951 9 
15,913 6 
9,722 3 
14.789 7* 
12,580 4 
18,493 3 
9,916 8 
14.763 7 
10,589 7 
21,013 8 
9.120 7 
20.978 6 
15.508 0 
20,962 6 
27,086 1 
14,754 8 
16,136 7 
10,771 3 
17,563 0 
14.439 4 
19,479 0 
11,489 2 
7.790 2 
13,087 3 

ACTUAL 

PBODUCTION 


pounds 

345.93 
555 65 
442 59 
633 80 
440.40 
572 87 
375 32 
388 45 
420 67 
666 78 
293 59 
477 98 
412 70 
608.66 
302 09 
474 02 
383 91 
610 96 
631 50 
484 22 
436.99 
315 30 
457 79 
441 93 
449 89 
327 32 
361 10 
646 45 

^nw 

pounds 

9.323.7 
14,515 1 
11,727 2 
16.562 2 
11,808 5 
15,012 8 
9,527 9 
10.534 0 
10,718 5 

18.130.7 
6,624 4 
11,717 2 

9,340 1 
15,565 8 
7,606 7 
14,984 7 
12,483 9 
19,231 7 
20.063 8 
14.105 6 
13,336 1 
9,694 2 
12,914 0 
12,042 5 
14,115 2 
9.248 8 
6,325.6 
11,185 7 


Kaaieivd 

days 

69 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

89 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

51 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

107 

0 

123 

0 

147 

69 

0 

BOV1IB 

pounds 

10,625 
7,249 
12,535 5 
6,227 

9,937 3 
6,121 
10.090 5 
5,706 
11,636 
6,009 
5,769 
4,504 
8,056 9 
5,576 
14.475 
4,632 
11,456 

5,268 

8,196 
13.771 5 
6,171 
8.325 

5.272 
i 6,116 
5,674 
6,448 
8.327 
6,336 

AVH 

pounds 

1,977 

5.824 

3,652 

5,176 
2,618 
5,716 
2.566 6 
4.944 
2,526 
5,064 

2,130 
4.701 
2,048 

5.304 
2,908 
|5,506 
|4.145 

5.228 j 

4,336 

3.827 

4,875 

2.228 
4,238 
2,598 j 
5,419 
|2,720 
2,068 
4.398 

dind 

£01918 OBIHa 

pounds 

0 

2,190 

0 

1,716 

0 

2,182 

0 

2,162 

0 

3,277 5 
0 

1,740 

0 

2.172 

0 

2,087 

0 

3,096 5j 
2.251 1 
0 

1,821 

294 

2,016 5 
100 1 
,2,114 j 

i 0 

i 0 : 

|2.143 1 

Kivao 

pounds 

3,207 
4,980 
6,954 7 
4,201 

4.462 3 
5,317 
3,580 9 

3.463 
4,086 
5,788 5 
3,226 
4,250 
3,274 
4,857 
2,333 8 
5,029 
3,467 8 
5.484 5 
6,773 
4,949 1 
4,574 
3,683 7 
4,799 2; 
14,125 9' 
!4.629 3 
;3,420 9 
'2,581 
j4,313 : 

XHDIBAL 

Ml NIVD 

1 ■'SSJ28SSSS5SSSSSSSg|S 2 

xaoiSiA 

SDVaSAY 

pounds 

1,067 

1.157 
1,135 

1,163 
1,207 
1,213 
1,146 
986 
1,009 
1,226 
970 
1.104 
1,094 
1,172 
1,247 
1,044 
1.148 
1,310 

1,212 

1,383 

1,306 

1,163 

1.255 
1,161 

1.256 

1 857 1 


iNYN 

>oiiUd sxva 


I 


[22 


anooBH 

AO BXDNB'I 

days 

365 

365 

365 

320 

320 

365 

365 

365 

365 

365 

290 

290 

290 

365 

365 

365 

365 

365 

365 

365 

328 

328 

338 

338 

365 

365 

365 

365 

BNOIXiaKOD 
xsBxao auBH 


OBOOBH AO 
DNTNNID 
•B8 £Y BOY 

^ ^■Qt«Mi»t'>iA«oe<4<^«c>C4e>3'<«*<M^e<4coiAC4«peow3c«'«)C4coe^co 

aBBHB 

*3 "3 'o *3 *3 *3 *0 

w rt w a w K a .... 

*! Iilhh! Im Ut o *3 *3 3 

o o o o o o o aaaw4 
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51.5 

40 3 

53 0 

31.4 

94 5 

41 4 

$0 9 

80 

43 7 

41 5 

49 5 

47 8 

50 6 

34.2 

39.9 

32.8 

87 1 

51 8 

76 7 

-0 8 

38 0 

38 6 

51.2 

49.8 

277 46 

170 37 

167.28 

140 41 

308 83 

176.98 

198 54 

37 77 

174 07 

213 73 

Total average . ... 

Total average of all cows ex¬ 
cept 91 and 441. 

4.858.4 

2.700 0 

2,634 8 

2.315 9 

5,636 9 

3.986 0 

4.109 6 

-72 1 

3,065 9 

3,731 2 

816 30 
538 84 
593 30 
422 93 
454 65 
349 53 
282 10 
511 53 
576 55 
446 68 
597 63 
326 80 
635 63 
557 99 
427 88 
651 74 
524 61 
326 07 
509 04 
471 27 
572 61 
398 54 
729 20 
515 47 

14 455 4 
9,597 0 
10,587 1 
7,837 1 
8,250 3 
7,127 6 
6,090 3 
10,237 1 
9,071 0 
7,057 5 
9,675 9 
6.468 5 
12.105 4 
10.537 8 
7,702 1 
12,838 4 

9,466 8 
5.357 2 
8.500 1 
8,572 2 
11,138 9 
8,073 0 
13,388 0 
9,656 8 

816 30 
535 61 
593 30 
421 66 
363 72 
313 18 
267 15 
511 53 
472 58 
402 01 
591 71 
265 36 
572 64 
461 15 
385 80 
632 78 
426 51 
294 77 
397 69 
432 26 
561 38 
394 95 
556 64 
451 04 


14.455 4 
9,539 4 
10,587 1 
7.863 4 
6,395 6 
0,386 3 
5,767 5 
10,237 1 
7.256 8 
6,351 7 
9, 486 2 
5.252 4 
10.618 8 
8,498 3 
6.962 7 
12.227 0 
7,513 3 
4,842 9 
6,439 5 
7,680 7 
10,814 5 
8.000 3 
9,917 0 
8.449 7 

0 

153 

0 

165 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

151 

0 

0 

115 

0 

0 

0 

53 

0 

173 

5.676 

7,568 

4.970 
6.871 
4,052 
6.718 5 
6,308 
3,346 
5,032 

7.970 
4,262 
9,274 
5.545 
5.493 
7,978 
5,232 
3,740 
1,448 5 
5,674 
9.649 
5,700 
9,388 
4.752 
3,623 

6,615 

1,832 

5,304 

1.464 

2,920 

1.935 

2,567 

3,649 

3,888 

1,680 4 

4.395 

2,632 

3,906 

4.588 

1.775 5 

4.357 

3.565 

1.826 5 

4,339 

2,738 

4,326 

2.333 

3.933 

2.186 

2.165 5 
0 

1.879 

0 

1.539 

0 

0 

2,281 5 

1,570 5 
0 

2,430 

0 

1,649 5 

1,729 5 
0 

2,873 5 

1,390 5 
0 

1.754 5 
0 

1,970 

0 

1,702 

0 

»OC<5 00 

rt«0?»0»«50S^»COO'*T*'.OOOI’-‘M»Oi<5—•eooo — t'-t— ^eo 
C*53>CC'Cn'<MC»0«500<M»'3t^.3>r'-00»0«5'«rc*5*Ot’-00» 


oS ^ 

1,123 

1,080 

990 

1.033 

857 

843 

852 

1.007 

763 

800 

915 

640 

8<i2 

985 

982 

998 

999 
1,053 

958 

1.058 

1,098 

1,004 

797 

847 

SI s 

0 0 

'O 0 'n'»ocoeor-^oo»— occoo 
*oe*pr-W’-’0'i»’*o <'^eo»>-c«»coo6oo>o 

134 

109 

365 

365 

332 

332 

264 

264 

264 

264 

334 

334 

334 

365 

365 

365 

365 

365 

300 

306 

365 

365 

365 

365 

365 

365 



133 H 

»ijoo*-ii>*«De5>ooo»Ojj^ecosOj^»-<oo^^o>t'-oc<^ 

<e>eo«0i^e^co^<oe4e4»Ae>«toe4eo^e4«9»)C9u>«oe4c« 

Average./ 

444 4 4 4 44 4 4 

408 

409 

411 

426 

427 

436 

438 

441 

467 

485 


>* 

•s 


8 


J 


1 

S' 

J 


'S 

I 

8 


I 
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two records. Of the 52 records, 27 were made under test con¬ 
ditions and 25 under herd conditions. When a cow had more 
than one record under the same conditions, the records were 
averaged before a comparison with the record under the other 
set of conditions was made. The production of milk and butter- 
fat was corrected for age by applying Clark’s (1) factors to both 
the Holsteins and Jerseys under herd conditions, Gowen’s (2) 
factors to Holsteins under test conditions, and Graves and 
Fohrman’s (3) figures to Jerseys under test conditions. 

While all the test records were for 365 days some of the herd 
records, because of approaching parturition, were somewhat 
less than this. The length of period used in these calculations 
was the same for the two conditions and was determined by the 
time the cows continued to give milk under herd conditions. The 
average length of period, therefore, was 346.5 days instead of 
365 days. Although it was realized that making calculations in 
this way worked to the disadvantage of the test cows, still it was 
thought that carrying the records for a full year with the herd 
cows dry part of the time would give undue weight to the in¬ 
fluence of pregnancy. The average number of days from concep¬ 
tion to the end of the records as shown in this report was 109 
days for the test cows and 134 days for the herd cows. Since 
the difference in the length of time that the calves were carried 
was only 25 days, it is believed that the matter of pregnancy 
exerted but little influence on the results as given. 

The weights of the cows in the regular herd were taken for 
three consecutive days on the fiirst, second, and third days of 
each month; the weights of the test cows were taken on these 
same days and also on the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
of each month. The weights as reported are an average of such 
three days as were believed to represent most accurately the 
weights at the be^ning and end of the test. 

The grain naixture for the test cows was for the most part made 
up as follows: 200 pounds ground oats, 150 pounds linseed meal, 
75 pounds cottonseed meal, 100 pounds gluten feed, 100 pounds, 
hominy feed, 100 pounds wheat bran, and salt at the rate of 1 
per cent. The grain mixtiute for the herd contained less protdn 
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and no gluten feed. It was made up of 100 pounds ground oats, 
50 pounds linseed meal, 50 pounds cottonseed meal, 100 pounds 
hominy feed, 100 pounds wheat bran, and salt at the rate of 1 
per cent. The hay was at least average quality for Eastern 
alfalfa, and any small difference in quality was in favor of the 
test cows. The silage was made from corn and was uniformly 
good. The pasture was a mixture of grasses and clovers with 
orchard grass predominating. It varied in quality, being good 
early in the sirauner and fair later in the season. 

The following facts are shown in table 1: The cows on test 
gained more in body weight than those under herd conditions, 
which was to be expected in view of the more liberal feeding of 
the test cows. The percentage of butter fat in the milk was 
unchanged. The average actual production for test cows was 
12,446.6 pounds milk and 544.67 pounds butterfat, and for herd 
cows 8,776.8 pounds milk and 384.74 pounds butterfat. The 
average increase of test cows over herd cows, as shown by the 
corrected figures, is 51.2 per cent milk and 49.5 per cent butter¬ 
fat. By leaving out one abnormally high cow (no. 91) and one 
abnormally low cow (no. 441) the averages are 49.8 per cent milk 
and 47.8 per cent butterfat. 

As a rule the greater the production the greater the profit, 
but this applies to animals kept under similar conditions and 
does not necessarily hold in the present study. It is a matter of 
prime importance for the dairyman to know the conditions under 
which his cows yield him the greatest profit. The following 
discussion has this as its object. 

The average prices paid at this stations for feed and bedding 
for the past five years are as follows: 


Wheat bran. 

. $32.79 per ton 

Linseed meal . . 

.... 52.49 per ton 

Cottonseed meal . . 

51.74 per ton 

Hominy feed. ... . . . 

. 36.50 per ton 

Ground oats. 

, , . .42.71 per ton 

Dried beet pulp . 

.41.43 per ton 

Gluten feed. 

. 47.04 per ton 

Alfalfa hay. 

. .... 29.90 per ton 

Wheat straw. 

. 14.04 per ton 

Corn silage. 

. 8.00 per ton 

Pasture per cow. 

. 0.12 per day 
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The labor has been estimated at 40 cents a day for the test 
cows by assuming that a man who is paid $4.00 for a ten-hour 
day will nxilk and care for 10 test cows. It has also been esti¬ 
mated from the work at the station and from correspondence 
with dairymen that the cost of milking and caring for a cow in 
the regular herd is about one-half that required for a test cow. 
The bedding required for a cow in a boxstall is about 13 pounds 
of straw every day; while only 4 pounds is needed for a cow con¬ 
fined in a stanchion, and that amount is needed only during 
the winter. The value of the milk has been estimated at 30 
cents and 40 cents a gallon, and the profits are figured on the 
basis of both prices. 

From tables 1 and 2 it will be noted that under the conditions 
which prevailed at this station when the value of the milk is 

TABLE 2 

Comparison of profits jrom 22 cows kept under test conditions and fiom the 
same coivs under herd conditions when milk sells at 40 cents and 
30 cents a gallon 



COST OF 
FKKO 

COST or 1 

LA BOB 

COST OF 
BEBPINO 

TOTAL 
COST OF 
PBOPPe- 
TION 

VALUE 
or MILK 
AT 40 
CENTS A 
GALLON 

PROFIT AT 
40 CENTS 
A GALLON 

VALUE or 
MILK AT 
30 CENTS 
A GALLON 

PROFIT AT 
30 CENTS 
A GALLON 

T«t. 

15.108.39 

$3,048.80 

$695.59 

$8,852.78 

$12,732.84 

$3,880.06 

$9,556.47 

t703.W 

Herd. 

3,373.10 

1,524.40 

98 78 

4,996.28 

8.978.68 

3.982 40 

6,738 84 

1,742.S6 


figured at 40 cents a gallon it makes little difference in the total 
profits whether cows are kept under test or herd conditions. 
However, if the milk is figured at 30 cents a gallon the cows 
under herd conditions show considerable greater profit. The 
hi^er the price of milk and the lower the cost of feed and labor, 
the more favorable the test conditions appear. At the prices 
which prevail here for feed and labor, milk selling for more than 
40 cents a gallon will show more profit for test conditions, while 
milk at less than 40 cents will show more profit for herd 
conditions. 

Possibly a better way to estimate the profit from cows kept 
under test conditions as compared with those under herd con- 
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Increased cost 

$1,785 85 
1,008 38 
-337.32 
-336.96 
762.20 
1,905 50 

$4,787.65 

$5.93 

0.51 

1.30 

Price 

^ O 

CM iO 

gS2®S® 



— 

Increased cost 

SS8SSS 

^ to ai ^ 

50 iQ 50 »0 !>. CM 

r^ CM CM »o »o 

$3,790 90 

$4.70 

0.40 

1.08 
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ditions is to find the amount of extra feed and labor required, 
and then from the difference in production find the cost of the 
extra production per gallon of milk or pound of butterfat. Table 
3 shows four sets of costs varying from those which might obtain 
in some sections where the farmer raises practically all his feed 
for cows to those where the dairyman buys all his feed except 
pasture. By using that set of conditions which most nearly 
applies to his own case, the dairyman can estimate fairly well 
whether it will pay him to give his animals test-cow care. 

DISCUSSION OP RESULTS 

This investigation shows that cows kept under the test con¬ 
ditions which prevail at the Beltsville Station yield approxi¬ 
mately 50 per cent more milk and butterfat than cows kept 
under herd conditions. This is an important point to remember 
in buying stock on the basis of records. A 400-pound record 
under herd conditions is equal to 600 pounds under test conditions. 

The quantity of production, the cost of feeding and caring 
for the cows, and the value of the product determine whether or 
not it will pay to give cows the same care as if on test. With 
cows such as were used in this work it is obvious that test-cow 
care and feeding will not pay if the product is to be disposed of 
for butter making even if both feed and labor are cheap. Since 
the labor cost per unit of product is greater with lower producing 
cows, it is evident that the poorer the cows the less likely is the 
test-cow care to be profitable. As the price of the product increases 
the stronger becomes the likelihood of test conditions being 
profitable. Doubtless some dairies which receive high prices 
for milk could increase their profits by giving their herds test- 
cow care and feed. In general, however, the herd method of 
caring for cows is the more profitable. 

A great deal has been written about the cost of running a cow 
on yearly test. Under the conditions of this experiment it is 
shown that if a dairyman receives 40 cents a gallon for 4.4 per 
cent milk at the bam and the average yield is around 550 pounds 
of butterfat a year, about the only cost of testing is that of the 
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supervisor. If a dairyman receives 30 cents a gallon the cost 
of testing each cow will be about $50 in addition to the cost of 
the supervisor. 
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A GRAPHICAL METHOD OF PROPORTIONING AND 
STANDARDIZING ICE CREAM MIXES* 

WALTER V. PRICE 

’Department of Dairy Industryy Cornell Univrsityy IthacOy New York 

This graphical method of proportioning an ice cream mix is 
believed to be simple, rapid, and of special value, because it 
illustrates the principle underlying all methods of standardizing. 

To illustrate the use of the method it will be assumed that a 
desired mix is to have 10 per cent fat, 11 per cent msnf, 14.5 per 
cent sugar, and 0.5 per cent gelatine, and that it must weight 
3000 pounds. 

The available milk products have the following compositions: 


MILK PBOUUCT 

PAT 

MSKP 


per cent 

per cent 

Cream. 

30.0 

6.3 

Milk. 

4.0 

8 8 

Condensed milk. . 1 

1.0 j 

27.0 


The number of pounds of sugar and gelatine are calculated as 
usual: 

3000 pounds of mix X 14.5 per cent sugar « 435.0 pounds of sugar 
3000 pounds of mix X 0.5 per cent gelatine = 15.0 pounds of of gelatine 

Total = 450 pounds of products not milk 

The pounds of fat and milk solids not fat are determined in the 
same manner as the sugar and gelatine: 

3000 pounds of mix X 10.0 per cent fat ~ 300 pounds of fat 

3000 pounds of mix X 11.0 per cent msnf = 330 pounds of milk solids not fat 

The pounds of nrilk products in the mix are determined by 
deducting the pounds of products not milk from the total amount 
of mix. 

3000 pounds of mix — 450 pounds of sugar and gelatine « 2550 pounds of 

milk products 


* Received for publication August 1, 1926. 
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In the 2550 pounds of milk products, which will be made up 
of cream, milk, and condensed milk, there will be 300 pounds of 
fat or 

300 

—- X 100 = 11.764 per cent fat 

2550 

and 330 pounds of msnf or 

300 

- X 100 = 12.941 per cent milk solids not fat 

2550 

The graph used with this method of proportioning the mix is 
illustrated in figure 1. The per cent of fat is plotted on the 
vertical axis and milk solids not fat on the horizontal axis. The 
composition of the cream is shown on the graph by the point 
A. The compositions of the milk and condensed milk are 
represented by the points B and C respectively. The per cent 
of fat and milk solids not fat desired in the 2550 pounds of milk 
products is indicated by the point D. Points A and B, when 
connected with a straight line, form the line AB, which represents 
the compositions of all the possible mixtures which can be made 
by combining cream and milk of the compositions A and B. A 
straight line drawn through the points C and D and extended 
intersects the line AB at E. The point E, according to the 
estimate made from its location on the graph, indicates the 
composition of a mixture of milk and cream with 15.82 per cent 
fat and 7.66 per cent msnf. The line CE represents the com¬ 
positions of every possible combination of the 15.82 per cent 
milk and cream mixture and the 1.0 per cent condensed milk. 
Since the point D is obviously the composition of one of these 
possible mixtures, and since D also represents the composition 
desired in the 2550 pomids of milk products, it follows that the 
mix can be made by combining the 15.82 per cent mixture of the 
milk and cream with the 1.0 per cent condensed milk. 

The next step in the procedure is to determine the pounds of 
the milk and cream mixture and condensed milk which combined 
will make 2550 pounds of mix containing 11.764 per cent fat. 
The pounds of milk and cream necessary to make the amount of 
15.82 per cent mixture required for combination with the con¬ 
densed milk can then be calculated. 




O 2 4 6 6 io ta 14 16 m ZO Z2. ZA Zt ZQ ^ 

PER CENT or MILK SQUDS NOT FAT 

Fig. 1. Geaph for Proportioning and Standardizing Ice Cream Mix 
This graph was drawn on Keuffel and Esser standard cross section milli* 
meter paper using the scale; 10 millimeters » 1.0 per cent. 


of the milk products have been correctly plotted on the graph. 
Tliis simpMes the problem to a great extent because any method 
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for standardizing for fat alone can be used to proportion the 
ingredients of the mix. 

The steps in the calculations by the Pearson Square Method 
are as follows: 

1. Calculate the pounds of 15.82 per cent milk and cream 
mixture and 1.0 per cent condensed milk necessary to make 2550 
pounds of 11.764 per cent mix. 


15.82 


10.764 unit parts of 15.82 per cent milk-cream mixture 


\l.764^ 
/ \ 


1.0 


4.056 unit parts of 1 0 per cent condensed milk 


14.820 unit parts of 11.764 per cent mix 


Pounds of condensed milk 4 056 

2550 14 820 

4.056 

Pounds of condensed milk = — —- X 2550 =* 697.89 pounds 


The pounds of condensed milk deducted from the total num¬ 
ber of pounds of milk products leaves the pounds of milk and 
cream necessary in the mix. 

2550 pounds of milk products — 697 89 pounds condensed milk = 1852.11 pounds 
of milk and cream testing 15.82 per cent fat 


2. Calculate the pounds of 30 per cent cream and 4 per cent 
milk necessary to make 1852.11 pounds of milk-cream mixture 
testing 15.82 per cent fat. 


30 


11.82 unit parts of 30 per cent cream 


\ 5 . 82 '^ 
/ \ 


14.18 unit parts of 4 per cent milk 

26^ unit parts of 15,82 per cent milk-cream mixture 


Pounds of cream 11.82 

imH ** 26.00 

Pounds of cream - - 842.01 pounds 

The pounds of cream deducted from the poimds of milk-cream 
mixture required in the mix leaves the pounds of milk necessary. 
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1852.11 pounds of milk and cream—842.01 pounds of cream=’1010.10 pounds of 

4 per cent milk 

Proof of calculations in pounds 



MATERIALS 

EAT 

MSNF 

SUGAR 

GELA¬ 
TIN B 

Condensed. 

697.89 

6.979 

188.433 



Milk. 

1010.10 

40.404 

53.046 



Cream. . i 

842.01 

252.600 

88.889 



Sugar. 

435 00 



435 


Gelatine. 

15.00 




15 

Total. 

3000.00 

299 983 

330.368 

435 

15 

Percent. ... 

100.00 

9 999 

11 012 

14 5 

0.5 


It may happen that a mix which contains wrong amounts of 
fat and milk solids not fat must be corrected by proper combina¬ 
tion with other milk products. 

Assume that the 3000 pounds of mix whose formula has already 
been proportioned contains 10.54 per cent fat and 11.90 per 
cent msnf, 14.5 per cent sugar, and 0.5 per cent gelatine, and 
that the milk products available for adjusting the mix to the 
desired composition of 10.0 per cent fat, 11.0 per cent msnf, 
14.5 per cent sugar, and 0.5 per cent gelatine are the same as 
those used to make the original mix. 

It is necessary to know first the per cent of fat and milk solids 
not fat in the milk products portion of the 3000 pounds of in¬ 
correct mix. 

3000 pounds mix X 10 54 per cent fat ~ 316.2 pounds of fat 

3000 pounds mix X 11.90 per cent msnf = 357 0 pounds of milk solids not fat 

It has been shown that this 3000 pounds of mix contains 14.5 
per cent sugar and 0.5 per cent gelatine as the only ingredients 
not milk products and that there are, therefore, 2550 pounds of 
milk products in the mix. Since the milk products portion of 
the mix is the only source of milk fat and milk solids not fat, 
then in this 2550 pounds portion of the theoretically sugar and 
gelatine free mix the per cent of fat will be: 


816.2 

—— X 100 ■« 12.4 per cent fat 
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and the per cent of milk solids not fat will equal: 
357.0 


2550 


X 100 = 14.0 per cent menf 


The calculations for the original correct miv show that the 
2550 pounds of milk products should contain 11.764 per cent fat 
and 12.941 per cent msnf. It is necessary, therefore, to add 
cream and milk to the incorrect mix. The reason for this particu¬ 
lar selection of materials will be mentioned later. If the com¬ 
position of the milk products portion of the incorrect mix is 
plotted on the graph, it will fall at point F. If the line deter¬ 
mined by the points F and D is drawn from F through D, it will 
intersect the line AB at G. The point G represents on the 
graph the composition of a mixture of 30 per cent cream and 
4 per cent milk containing 8.89 per cent fat and 8.30 per cent 
msnf. 

The procedure explained in connection with the proportioning 
of the first mix is followed again in this standardization. 

1. Calculate the pounds of 8.89 per cent milk-cream mixture 
necessary to add to 25.50 pounds of 12.4 per cent mix to give a 
mixture testing 11.764 per cent. 


12 40 


2 874 unit parts of milk-cream mixture 


\l.764‘^| 

/ \l 


8.89 


0 636 unit parts of milk products portion of incorrect mix 


The total number of pounds of milk-cream mixture necessary 
to standardize the 2550 pounds of the theoretically sugar and 
gelatine free mix will be: 


2550 

2.874 


X 0 636 == 564 3 pounds of milk-cream mixture testing 8.89 per cent fat 


2. Combine the 30 per cent cream and the 4 per cent milk to 
make 564,3 pounds of a mixture testing 8.89 per cent fat: 

30.0 4 89 unit parts of cream 




4.0 


21.11 unit parts of milk 


26.00 unit parts of milk-cream mixture 
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There are 564.3 pounds of milk-cream mixture required, 
therefore: 

564 3 

-^ X 4.89 « 106.13 pounds of cream 

26.00 

and 

564.3 

—^ X 21.11 « 458.17 pounds of milk 
26.00 


The summary of the calculations in pounds 



MATBRIALB 

FAT 

M8NF 

Incorrect mix. 

3000.00 

316.20 

357.00 

Cream. 

106.13 

31 83 

6.68 

Milk. 

458 17 

18.33 

40.32 

Total. 

3564.30 

366.36 

404.00 


Only 10 per cent of fat is desired in the corrected mix which, 
if it contains 366.36 pounds of fat, must weigh: 

366 36 

-^— X 100 = 3663.6 pounds of corrected mix 

1 A A ^ 


There are 3000 pounds of this mix which contains the desired 
amount of sugar and gelatine, leaving an excess of 663.6 poimds 
of the new mix still requiring sugar and gelatine. The amounts 
of each are calculated, as usual: 

663.6 pounds excess mix X 14.5 per cent sugar = 96.22 pounds of sugar 
663.6 pounds excess mix X 0.5 per cent gelatine « 3.32 pounds of gelatine 


The proof of the calculations in pounds 



MAT£K1AL8 

FAT 

MSNF 

SUflAR 

GELATINR 

Incorrect mix . 

3000.00 




15.00 

Cream. 

106.13 

31.83 




Milk. 

458.17 

18.33 




Sugar.. . .^ — 

96.22 



96.22 


Gelatine.*.. 

3.32 




3.32 

Total. 

3663,84 

366.36 



18.32 

Per cent. 

100,00 

10.00 



0.6 


The form of graph illustrated in this explanation has one or 
two interesting characteristics and applications. The line AE 
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and EB might be measured in units of length and the amounts 
of milk and cream calculated by the proportions: 

Pounds of milk Length of 
Pounds of mixture Length of AB 

In the same way the amounts of condensed or milk-cream 
mixture can be calculated by measuring the proper lines on the 
graph: 

Pounds of condensed milk Length of ED 
Pounds of milk products Length of EC 

In selecting the milk products to be used to standardize an 
off batch of mix, the procedure is not involved. The straight line 
drawn from the point representing the composition of the milk 
products portion of the incorrect mix through the point of com¬ 
position of the desired mix will intersect the line drawn between 
the two points representing the compositions of the two milk 
products which alone can be used to balance the incorrect mix. 
When the addition of water alone is necessary to adjust the mix, 
this same straight line, if extended, will pass through the origin 
of the graph, that is, 0.0 per cent fat and 0.0 per cent milk solids 
not fat. 

In practice, cross section paper mounted on a large drawing 
board can be used to good advantage; since a large graph is more 
accurate than a smaller one, when properly ruled. The points 
representing the compositions of the milk products can be fixed 
by inserting glass headed pins into the graph at the proper 
points. The lines can be quickly and accurately shown by 
stretching fine black thread between the pins. This procedure 
does not interfere with the accuracy of the method and makes it 
possible to use the graph for a long time without changing the 
paper. 



ON THE CALCULATION OF THE FREEZING POINT 
OF ICE-CREAM MIXES AND OF THE QUANTITIES 
OF ICE SEPARATED DURING THE FREEZING 
PROCESS* 


ALAN LEIGHTON 

Research Laboratories, Bureau of Dairy Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

In studying the physics of ice-cream freezing and in calculat¬ 
ing refrigeration constants for ice-cream woirk, it is desirable 
to be able not only to calculate the freezing points of ice-cream 
mixes but also to determine the quantity of ice that may be 
separated from the mix at any temperature. Making certain 
allowable assumptions, it is possible to calculate these values 
with considerable accuracy. 

Van Slyke (1) gives the composition of the average milk as 
follows: 

jMir cent 

Fat. 3.9 

Milk solids. 8.99 

Lactose. .... 49 

Protein ., ... .32 

Salts .. .. . 0 89 

Water.87.11 

Because milk is an animal secretion it is of necessity isotoruc 
with the blood of the animal from which it comes. This means 
that the freezing point of miUc is a fairly constant value, which 
for cow’s milk may be taken as —0.55°C., or in other words, the 
freezing point of milk is 0.55°C. lower than that of water. 

By employing the usual formula for obtaining the molecular 
weight of an un-ionized substance from the depression of the 
freezing point of a solvent it can be calculated that the milk sugar 
accounts for 0.306°C. of the normal freezing-point lowering of 
milk and that 0.244°C. is caused by the combined action of the 
milk salts, protein, fat, etc. Not taking into consideration the 

♦Received for publication November 12, 1926. 
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very small effect of the fat and protein upon the freezing point of 
milk, it is found from these data that the apparent molecular weight 
of the milk salts is 78.6, a figure which will be of considerable 
value in the calculations given later in this paper. 

The molecular weight formula is as follows: 



In this formula A represents the freezing point depression in 
degrees Centigrade; K the constant, depending on the molecular 
weight of the solvent (for water 18.0); G the weight of dissolved 
substance in 100 grams of water; and M its molecular weight. 

From the analysis of milk previously given, it is seen that there 
are 4.9 parts of lactose to 87.11 parts of water, which is equivalent 
to 5.63 parts of lactose to 100 parts of water. The substitution 
of the values in the molecular weight formula gives the following: 


A =0.306 

* For the purposes of this paper Van Slyke is considered to have expressed 
the lactose content of milk in terms of anhydrous lactose rather than in those 
of the monohydrate. 

Subtracting 0.306 from 0.55 gives 0.244, the depression of the 
freezing point of w'ater due to the salts of milk. By again using 
the molecular weight formula, the apparent molecular weight 
of the salts can be calculated by substituting 0.244 for A and, 
since there are 0.899 part salts to 87.101 parts water, or 1.032 
parts salts to 100 parts water, by substituting 1.032 for G: 

3f = Jf — 

A 


M « 18.6 


1.032 

0.244 


M « 78.6 
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From the molecular weight foimula and from a knowledge 
of the composition of an ice-cream mix, the depression of the 
freezing point of the mix that is caused by the salts can be 
calculated. 


TABLE 1 


Freezing point lowering of cane sugar solutions 


FABTS cans BtrOAB TO 
100 PABTB WATSB 

PBR CBNT CANS ftUOAB 

LOWSRINQ 

LOWBRINO t>VX TO 

1 PART CANB SUGAR 

3.59 

3.47 

0.21 

0.05 

6.85 

6.41 

0.40 

0 05 

10.84 

9.78 

0.65 

0.06 

15 83 

13 67 

0 95 

0.06 

19.80 

16.53 

1.23 

0.06 

22.58 

18.42 

1.37 

0.06 

25.64 

20.41 

1.58 

0.06 

28.51 

22.19 

1.77 

0.06 

32.22 

24.37 

1.99 

0.06 

35.14 

26.00 

2.15 

0.06 

37.86 

27.46 

2.33 

0.06 

43.72 

30.42 

2.71 

0.06 

45.62 

31.33 

2.82 

0.07 

50.02 

33.35 

3.13 

0 07 

54.74 

35.37 

3.47 

0.07 

59.46 

37.29 

3.81 

0 07 

64.55 

39.23 

4.22 

0.07 

69.74 

41.09 

4.60 

0 07 

75.91 

43.15 

5.07 

0 07 

82.35 

45.16 

I 5.65 

0.07 

88.67 

47.00 

6.11 

0.07 

95.94 

48.97 

6.76 

0.07 

102.70 

50.65 

7.38 

0.07 

111.30 

52.67 

8.06 

0,07 

121.00 

54.75 

9.02 

0.07 

131.60 

56.82 

9.93 

0.07 

143.10 

58.86 

10.90 

0.07 

153.80 

60.60 

11.69 

0.08 

165.60 

• 62.35 

12.72 

0.08 

181.70 

64.49 

13.80 

0.08 


The other ingredients of the mix that will affect the freezing 
point are the two sugars, sucrose and lactose. By using the 
method previously given, it would be possible to calculate the 
freezing-point depression of an ice-cream mix caused by these 
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sugars if it had not been shown (2) that sucrose in concentration 
does not obey the freezing-point law. To find the freezing- 
point depression then, it is necessary to calculate the total sugar 
concentration of an ice-cream mix, on the water basis, and refer 
to the actual freezing-point curve for cane-sugar solutions, 
which has been worked out quite carefully by Pickering (3) and 



Parte Ceuie Sugar to 100 Parte of MTater 

Fig. 1. Freezing-Point Depressions op Cane Sugar Solutions 

checked by P. N. Peter (4) of these laboratories. By adding 
to this freezing-point depression the depression caused by the 
salts, a very close approximation of the true freezing point of the 
mix is obtained. 

Two assumptions have been made here which have not '^et 
been proved experimentally: First, that the freezing-point dt 
pression caused by the salts obeys the freezing-point law, which 
is probably true because of the moderately concentrated solutions 
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encountered; second, that mixtures of lactose and cane sugar, 
where lactose is present in moderate amounts, will closely follow 
the freezing-point curve of pure cane sugar in water solution, 
because the molecular weight of the lactose (anhydrous) is the 
same as that of cane sugar. 

The simplest way of testing the validity of these assumptions 
is to calculate and determine experimentally the freezing points 
of some actual ice-cream mixes. For this calculation the pre¬ 
ceding method can be simplified somewhat. 

Multiplying the number parts milk solids not fat in the mix by 
0.545 gives the lactose content. Adding to this the cane-sugar 
content, multiplying by 100 and dividing by the number parts 
water give the number parts sugar per 100 parts water. This 
may be expressed as follows: 

(Milk solids not fat X 0.545 -f Sucrose) 100 

\;^ter-~ Parts sugar to 100 of water 

Referring then to the freezing-point curve of sugar, the corre¬ 
sponding freezing-point depression (A) is found. 

Dividing the number parts milk solids by ten gives the'salts 
content of the mix. Multiplying by 100 and dividing by the 
water content give the number parts salts to 100 parts water, 
and this multiplied by 18.6 and divided by 78.0 give the freezing- 
point depression of the salts. This may also be expressed as 
follows: 


M.S.N.F. X 100 X 18.6 
10 X Water X 78.6 


Freezing point depression duo to salts (B) 


or 


M.S. N.F. X 2.37 
Water 


A B ^ Total Lowering 

These formulas are now applied to the calculation of the 
freezing points of several ice-cream mixes made up in such a 
way that the only difference between th^tn is in the Jwater con¬ 
centration. This is done in order to calculate and check the 
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freezing-point curve of a certain basic mix which had the follow¬ 
ing concentration: 

parts 

Total solids.36.03 

Fat. . . .12 5 

Sugar (sucrose) .14 0 

Milk solids not fat. 9 53 

Water.63.97 

By concentration in the vacuum pan, samples of this mix 
were made which had one-eighth, one-quarter, three-eighths, and 
one-half of the water removed. The freezing points of these 
concentrations were determined with the Beckman thermometer 
in a standard freezing-point apparatus and define the freezing 


TABLE 2 

Results of calculations and measurements of freezing points of experimental 

ice-cream mixes 


KUMBER 

KAT 

M.8,N F 

CAKK 

SUGAR 

WATER 

TOTAL : 
SUGAR 
TO 

100 II 2 O 

p p 
PEP 
DUE TO 
SUGAR 

A 

F P 

DEP 
DUE TO 
BALTS 

B 

CAL 

F P. 

it) 

p p 

1 

parts 

12 5 

parts 

9 53 

ports 

14.00 

parts 

63 97 

parts 

30 00 

1.90 

0.35 

-2.25 

-2.29 

O 

12 5 

9 53 

14.00 

55 98 

34.29 

2 12 

0.40 

-2.52 

-2.54 

3 

12 5 

9 53 

14 00 

47.98 

40.00 

2.47 

0 47 

-2.94 

-3 02 

4 

12.5 

9 53 

14.00 

1 40.00 

! 47.86 

2.98 

0.56 

-3 54 

-3 62 

5 

12.5 

9.53 

14.00 

! 31.99 

60.00 

3 83 

0.71 

-4.54 

-4.49 


point curve of the basic mix. Table 2 gives the results of these 
measurements as well as of the calculations made by the formulas 
previously outlined. 

It will be seen that there is a very fair agreement between the 
calculated values and those obtained experimentally. 

Experiments appear to justify fully the assumption that the 
temperature of freezing of an ice-cream mix concentrated in the 
vacuum pan is the same as the equilibrium temperature that 
must be attained when the unfrozen portion of the partially 
frozen unconcentrated mix has the same concentration as the 
vacuum-prepared sample. These experiments seem to show 
that ice-cream mixes can be moderately concentrated in the pan 










Parts of Water Present 

Fig. 2. Fbbming-Point Dbpbessionb op Mixes Plotted against Water 

CONCENTEATION 



PartB Water HemoTed ae Ice* 

Fio. 3. Quantities of Ice Separated from Experimental Mix at Different 

Temperatursb 
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and rediluted to normal concentration without any apparent 
effect upon the physical properties of the mix. 

In figure 2 is plotted the freezing point depressions of the ex¬ 
perimental mixes against the water concentrations. In figure 
3 the freezing points are plotted against the portions of water 
removed from the basic mix. This latter curve can be used to 
determine the quantity of ice that may be separated from the 
ice-cream mix at any freezing temperature. The best way 
therefore, to determine the quantity of ice that may be separated 
from any naix at any temperature is to calculate the freezing 
points of the mix at a number of concentrations, then to plot 
the freezing-point water-removed curve and from this to estimate 
the quantity of ice that is frozen out at any one temperature. 

Two questions would now naturally arise. First, with the 
supercooling of the mix in the freezer, how can the equilibrium 
temperature be determined? Second, may milk sugar crystalliz¬ 
ing in the freezer invalidate our calculations, since these cal¬ 
culations are really based upon the assumption that ice is the 
only material to be thrown out in solid form during the period 
that the mix is in the freezer? 

Unpublished experiments carried out by 0. E. Williams and 
the author show that if a small portion of ice cream is removed 
from the freezer and its temperature determined, this sample is 
no longer supercooled and the temperature is very close to the 
equilibrium temperature. This is true because the quantity of 
ice separating to attain equilibrium after the portion is removed 
from the freezer is negligible. 

In answer to the second question it can be said that the tend¬ 
ency of lactose to crystallize in the freezer will probably be 
very slight. This conclusion is reached from the following con¬ 
sideration. Hudson (5) has shown that when lactose is in equi¬ 
librium in solution, one part is in the hydrated form and one and 
one-half parts in the anhydrous form. The anhydrous form is 
very soluble. When lactose crystallizes, the hydrate deposits, 
some of the anhydride turns to hydrate and also deposits, the 
rate of separation then being governed by the rate of trans¬ 
formation, which at low temperatures is shown to be very slow. 
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The most concentrated mix considered here has about sixteen 
parts of lactose to 100 parts of water. At — 4.5°C. probably 
about nine parts are soluble. This would mean that our solution 
is supersaturated to at least seven parts. However, since at 
least four of these are in the anhydrous form, this solution, while 
it is potentially supersaturated to at least seven parts, is ac¬ 
tually supersaturated to but three. In view of the great tendency 
(6) of lactose to supersaturate, it seems tmlikely that any should 
crystallize in the freezer. Even if this should happen, calculation 
shows that the resultant error in determining the quantity of 
ice that would be frozen at this temperature (—4.5°C.) is about 
one per cent. At higher temperatures this error would be pro¬ 
portionately less. 

In giving the method for calculating the freezing points of ice¬ 
cream mixes and in showing how the quantity of ice that may 
be separated from a mix at any temperature in the freezer can 
be determined, no reference has been made to the effect of fla¬ 
voring material on the freezing point of the basic mixes. How¬ 
ever, if the water concentration, freezing point, and quantity 
of flavoring material added to the mix are known, the effect on 
the freezing points of the basic mixes may be calculated by the 
principles outlined in this paper. Allowance must be made if 
any milk product used in making the mix is low in lactose content. 
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SOFT CHEESE INVESTIGATIONS* 

JULIUS CHARLES MARQUARDT 
New York Stale Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva, New York 

INTRODUCTION 

The literature contains only few and incomplete references to 
the manufacture of cream cheese. This is a definite variety of 
cheese; the process having been evolved from the modification 
of other soft cheese methods. In consequence, it is possible at 
present to find this cheese made by different methods; and the 
result is that our commercial cream cheese varies in quality. 

Regardless of the method employed, the cream cheese manu¬ 
facturers desire a smooth texture and mild flavored cheese. The 
processes employed at the present time have been perfected with 
these two objectives in view. 

SCOPE OF PRESENT INVESTIGATION 

The studies recorded were conducted to observe the methods 
and result of certain phases of soft cheese making. For these 
observations it was necessary to prepare curds by numerous 
methods. The studies relating to soft cheese in general were 
conducted with curds prepared by a Neufchatel process or this 
process slightly modified. 

The development of a smooth texture and a mild flavor in 
cream cheese were the objectives of paramount value in this work. 
It was also essential in the cream cheese studies to develop a 
cheese which could be sliced. These points were investigated 
with curds prepared by a cream cheese process or this process 
slightly modified. Process modifications were employed only in 
order to obtain added knowdedge of methods investigated. For 
this reason some of the analyses made for comparative purposes 
do not conform to the normal composition of soft cheese varieties. 

• Published with the approval of the Director. Received for publication 
June 20,1926. 
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In the recording of data the composition of the milk or cream 
and the composition of the resulting cheese and whey were re¬ 
corded for each series under observation. In each series a com¬ 
plete record of the work was recorded. 

Milk and cream varying widely in fat content were used during 
the investigation. Process modification could be observed to 
better advantage by allowing a wide range of fat content of the 
milk and cream. For example, setting temperature variation in¬ 
fluences could be observed more closely in milk than in cream. 

The milk and cream used were analyzed for total solids. Fat 
determinations were made by the Rose-Gotlieb method. A rec¬ 
ord was also made of the age, temperature, flavor, and source 
of the milk. For each lot of cheese 35 or 50 pounds of milk or 
cream were used. 

Curds were analyzed for total sohds and fat. Curd yields and 
quality were recorded. Whey analyses for total solids and fat 
were made. Due to unavoidable mechanical losses the pounds 
of whey plus curd did not equal the pounds of milk or cream used. 
To avoid further mechanical losses the curds were not subjected 
to pressure. 

Homogenization pressures as affecting the resulting curd were 
studied. The size of fat globules and their influence upon the 
cheese process were included with the homogenization studies. 
This also included observations on the clumping properties of the 
fat globules. 

Series of skimmed milk were homogenized in order to determine 
whether or not homogenization would produce a smooth curd from 
milk in the absence of fat. 

Rennet variations, the use of commercial cutures, and the 
temperature limits for setting the milk and cream were studied. 

Textures, flavors, and keeping quality of the cheese as related 
to the composition of the milk or cream were investigated. 

Pasteurization variations and their influence upon the resulting 
cheese and whey were investigated. Low and high pasteurization 
temperatures were employed with low and high fat content milk 
and cream. The results of the variations upon the cheese texture 
were very significant. 
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Several commercial brands of cream cheese were analyzed dur¬ 
ing the investigation. A report of their composition, texture, 
flavor and keeping quality is recorded. 

A cream cheese process was perfected from the studies con¬ 
ducted at the Station. This method was compared with two 
methods used by the industry at the present time. An attempt 
was made to perfect the method commonly employed in draining 
the curds in cheese-cloth bags. 

SOURCES OF MILK AND CREAM 

All the milk used in the work was obtained from the Station 
herd. The cream was also obtained from the Station milk supply. 
The Station milk used averaged over 5 per cent milk fat, and 
more than 15 per cent of total solids. This explains the large 
yields obtained under certain trial conditions as the curds were 
not subjected to pressure as previously stated. 

EQUIPMENT USED 

The heat treatment of milk was done in a Creamery Package 
Horizontal coil pasteurizer. A Burrell surface cooler was also 
used during the heating and cooling process. 

A small Gaulin homogenizer was used for all the homogeniza¬ 
tion work. 

Standard shot gun cans were employed in setting the milk. A 
simple drain rack was designed to hold the curd from three lots 
of milk. 

The drain sacks were made of cheese-cloth. A close study 
revealed that this cloth was made of threads 0.28 mm. wide with 
spaces between them 0.34 mm. square. 

The analytical work was performed with standard equipment 
and according to methods described in Standard Methods of Milk 
Analysis or in the Official and Tentative Methods of Analysis of 
the Association of Agricultural Chemists. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 
Effects of homogenization 

Five series were prepared for the expressed purpose of studying 
the homogenization of milk and its effect upon the resulting 
products. In each series a normal milk was compared with milks 
homogenized at 2500 and 4500 pounds pressure. For all com¬ 
parisons reported in this work, unless otherwise stated, the milk 
was pasteurized at 145°F. (62.8°C.) and held for thirty minutes. 


TABLE 1 

Showing averages of five series of cheese prepared to compare influences 
of homogenization 


FACTOB8 STUDIED 

HOMOGENIZATION PRESSURE 

None 

2500 Pounds 

4500 pounds 

Per cent milk fat in milk. 

6 06 

6 06 

6.06 

Per cent solids in milk. 

16.88 

15.88 

16.88 

Per cent curd yield. 

26.37 

28.25 

32.00 

Per cent fat in curd. 

18.24 

20.41 

18.88 

Per cent solids in curd. 

36.79 

41.26 

39.19 

Per cent whey yield. 

70.30 

69.00 

67.82 

Per cent fat in whey. *. 

0.98 

0.11 

0.08 

Per cent solids in whey. 

8.34 

7.73 

7.89 

Cheese texture (Av,). 

Coarse 

Medium 

Medium 

Cheese flavor (Av.). 

Clean 

smooth 

Clean 

smooth 

Clean 

Cheese flavor (after 15 days at 40®F.) 
(Av.). 

Clean-acid 

Clean 

Clean 


All milk passed through the homogenizer at 130°F. (54.4°C.) 
unless otherwise.designated. 

The major points of interest can be easily followed in the 
recordings of table 1, 

Table 2 has been prepared to show further the variations due 
to homogenization. In this table the results represent the aver¬ 
ages of 18 batches of cream cheese prepared to study homogeni¬ 
zation influences. 
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Of particular interest were the studies conducted at pressures 
below 2500 pounds. The practical value of establishing a mini¬ 
mum pressure was very important. The point at which drainage 
was very rapid and fat losses in the whey not excessive was used 
as a guide in studying minimum homogenization pressures. In 
this relationship it was established that the beneficial influences 
of homogenization was completely lost at a pressure below 750 


TABI.K 2 

Showing average of series of cream cheese prepared to study homogenization 
influences upon low and high fat content cream 


FACTOH8 STUIIIED 

PER CENT PAT IN CREAM 

6.06 

10 88 

14.12 

17 47 

26 50 

Homogenization pressure 






in pounds . . 

2500 

2500 

! 2500 

2500 

2500 

Per cent solids in cream... 

15.88 

19 46 

22 98 

25 46 

No anal- 






ysis 

Per cent curd yield . 

28 25 

31 00 

38 00 

50.60 

58 60 

Per cent fat in curd 

20 41 

37.50 

No anal- 

No anal- 

No anal- 




ysis 

ysis 

ysis 

Per cent solids in curd . 

41.26 

47.75 

45.50 

i 44 83 

No anal- 






ysis 

Per cent whey yield 

69 00 

68.50 

61 50 

49.00 

41 50 

Per cent fat in whey .. 

0.11 

0.21 

0 22 

0 20 

1.19 

Per cent solids in whey 

7.73 

7.32 

7.67 

7 50 

8 23 

Cheese texture (Av.) ... * 

Medium 

Medium 

Smooth 

Very 

Very 


smooth 

smooth 


smooth 

smooth 

Cheese flavor (Av.) .. 

Clean 

Clean 

Clean 

Clean 

Clean 

Cheese flavor (after 15 




! 


15daysat40‘’F.) Av ... 

Clean 

Clean 

Clean 

Clean 

Clean 


pounds. At 1500 pounds pressure the beneficial influences of 
homogenization w'ere noticeable in part. 

Skim-milk was homogenized at low and high pressures. It was 
not possible through homogenization to improve the texture of a 
curd prepared from skimmed milk. 

The endeavor to associate the variations due to homogenization 
with the reduced size of fat globules has been summarized in 
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table 3. The figures show that smooth texture and reduced size 
of fat globules resulted from homogenization. It could not be con¬ 
cluded, however, that smooth texture and reduced size of fat 
globules due to homogenization were directly related. This point 
was investigated further in connection with the composition and 
additional homogenization trials. An attempt was made to as¬ 
sociate smooth texture with size of fat globules, extent and size 
of fat clumps, and fat content of the cream in these trials which 
are reported under the composition studies. 

The average size of fat globules was reported as 4.82 microns 
in diameter for the Station Jersey milk during a previous investi¬ 
gation. ‘ The average size of fat globules was reported in this 


TABLE 3 

Showing the relationship of homogenization to fat globule size and cheese texture 


FVCTORB STUmKD 


Number of fat globule measurements 

averaged. 

Average size of fat globules in microns.. 
Percentage of fat globules larger than 
average for normal milk used . . .. 

Cheese texture. 


HOMOUKmjSATlON PSKSSURIH 


None 

2500 pounds 

4500 pounde 

500 

500 

500 

3 88 

1,56 

0.97 

54.20 

3 40 

0 00 

Coarse 

Smooth 

Very smooth 


study as 3.88 microns in diameter. Although this could have 
been explained as a normal variation in size, it was attributed to 
the fact that fat globules were measured in raw milk for the first 
investigation. In this work the fat globule measurements were 
made with pasteurized mUk. 

From the studies conducted it was possible to determine that a 
homogenization pressure of 2000 pounds or above produced the 
desirable smooth* texture of the cheese. From a microscopic 
study it was possible to determine that a homogenization pressure 
which reduced the diameter of the fat globules 50 per cent or more 
was sufficient to produce the desirable influence of homogenization 

^ A. C. Dahlberg and J. C. Marquardt. 1924. Filtration and Clarification of 
Milk. N. Y. Agr. Exp. Sta., Tech. Bui. 104. 
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in producing a smooth texture in the cheese. It was also dis¬ 
covered to be essential to have a pressure of 2000 pounds or more 
in order to reduce the losses of fat in the whey. 

Effect of rennet variations 

Nine comparisons indicated that variations in the amounts of 
rennet used in milk did not materially affect the initial drainage 
of whey from the curd. Excessive amounts of rennet, however, 
had the deterimental effect of giving the drained curd a rather 


TABLE 4 

Showing the results of varying the ainnunta of rennet in nine hatches of milk 



RATH OF RKNNET PER 1000 POUNDU OF MILK* 

KACTORH SrUDIKD 





1 5 CC 

20 cc. 

6t cc* 

Per cent milk fat in milk 

5 46 

5 46 

5 46 

Per cent solids in milk 

15 37 

15 37 

15 37 

Per cent curd yield 

31 75 

32 75 

33 40 

Per cent fat in curd 

18 25 

18.20 

IS 20 

Per cent solids in curd 

34.08 

33.91 

32 43 

Per cent whey yield 

64 50 

1 

66 00 

66 50 

Per cent fat in whey 

0 07 

0 06 

0 12 

Per cent solids in whey 

7.24 

7 33 

7 34 

Cheese texture (Av.) 

Smooth 

Smooth 

Smooth 

Cheese flavor (Av.) 

Cheese flavor (after 15 days at 40®F ) | 

Clean 

Clean 

Clean 

(Av ) 1 

Clean 

Clean 

Clean 


* Tt was notod throughout the work that very small amounts of renuct produced 
a satisfactory curd when set at 72®F. for twelve to eighteen hours. 


dry appearance and in some trials caused a lumpy curd. The 
tabulated averages of the rennet comparisons are given in table 4. 
The rennet variations reported in table 4 were held within 
definite limits required to form a curd from milk held at 72°F. 
(22.2^C.) for twelve to eighteen hours. The milk for these com¬ 
parisons was homogenized at 2500 pounds pressure. 

It was observed that a more uniform curd was obtained in the 
homogenized milk than in the milk which was not homogenized. 
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This was true because the homogenized milk was homogeneous 
and allowed the culture and rennet to act equally upon all portions 
of the milk. The upper layer of the unhomogenized milk con¬ 
tained more fat than the lower layer. As a result the culture and 
rennet acted upon two layers of varying composition. This 
terminated in difficulties during the drainage process. Excessive 
fat losses and a cheese of uneven texture resulted. This con¬ 
dition was observed with milk but trials reported towards the 
close of this project indicated that these conditions do not hold 
uniformly for cream. Unhomogenized cream heated to 180°r. 
(82.2°C.) and held for thirty minutes produced a smooth texture 
cheese. The fat losses in the whey, however, were excessive. 
Apparently the heavy creams did not divide into distinct upper 
and lower layers thus causing the unusual rennet and culture 
action noted with milk. Likewise, the excess fat in the cream was 
sufficient to produce a cheese of smooth texture, regardless of 
heavy fat losses in the whey. 

Effect of commercial culture variations 

The improper use of commercial cultures in the manufacture 
of soft cheese proved to be the leading factor in producing off-type 
curds. Texture, flavor, and keeping quality were affected equally 
by improper use of pure cultures. 

In the cream cheese investigations it was deemed desirable to 
add sufficient culture to the milk or cream to control flavor with¬ 
out the development of a strong acid reaction. Although this was 
a delicate point in the case of milk or cream set with rennet, it was 
established by using a culture that titrated 0.6 to 0.8 per cent 
expressed as lactic acid being titrated with a tenth normal sodium 
hydroxide solution. Cultures with a reaction above or below 
these limits were*not satisfactory. 

A curd with an expressed acid reaction of 0.2 to 0.5 per cent 
gave the most satisfactory results. Curds below this limit usually 
developed an off flavor, whereas higher acid curds regularly devel¬ 
oped into a slightly sour cheese. 

Curds and whey were not changed in composition as a result 
of culture variations. Some curds prepared without a culture 
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■§ 
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St 


OQ 


400 cc 

5 72 
15.34 

30 00 

38.57 

68 00 
0.09 
7.30 

Smooth 

Clean 

Sour 

u 

ti 

5.72 

15.44 

31.00 

18.00 

35 26 
64.00 

0 05 

Smooth 

Clean 

Sour 

100 cc 

5.72 

15.44 

30.00 

18.00 

34.80 

65 00 
0.08 

Smooth 

Clean 

Sour 

clean 

V 

o 

5 62 
14.79 
25.00 
20.75 
40.30 
73.00 

0.13 

7.71 

Slightly 

coarse 

Clean 

Slightly 

sour 

u 

u 

<M 

5 51 

14 15 

23 00 
21.50 

42 47 

77 00 

0.20 

7.74 

Slightly 

coarse 

Clean 

Mild clean 

20 cc 

5.72 

15 34 

28 00 

38 34 
69.00 
0.11 
7.46 

Smooth 

Clean 

Mild 

clean 

10 cc 

5 51 

14 15 

21 75 

22 00 

43 94 

78 00 

0 19 

7 73 

Slightly 

coarse 

Mild 

Mild clean 

Oi 

a 

o 

i 5.72 
! 15 34 

22 00 

43.46 

74,00 

0.12 

7 33 

Coarse 

Bitter 

Bitter 
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developed bitter flavors. Flavor control was possible by using 
10 to 25 cc. of culture per 1000 pounds of milk. Greater amounts 
of culture reduced the quaUty of the cheese due to acid 
development. 

The proper use of cultures improved the flavor of the curds. 
Cultures, however, did not influence the texture of the curds in a 
beneficial manner. 

The studies of milk and cream of different composition indicated 
that an increased fat and solid content tended to inhibit the 
development of acid flavors. 

The above comments will probably indicate more regarding the 
use of cultures than can be obtained from table 5. 

Effect of setting temperature changes 

These studies showed that a temperature from 68° to 72°F. 
(20° to 22.2°C.) was most desirable for a proper curd and acid 
formation. This temperature was selected from the consideration 
of developing a proper curd in twelve to eighteen hours with 
rennet. 

The results showed that higher temperatures were very detri¬ 
mental to the quality of the cheese when a proper curd was de¬ 
sired in twelve to eighteen hours. This was not true with cream 
cheese set without rennet "but set with a culture only. Tempera¬ 
tures below 68°F. (20°C.) produced no objectionable condition in 
the curds. Employing a temperature below 68°F. (20°C.) had 
no advantage and added materially to the length of time required 
to form a satisfactory curd. Ijow temperatures of setting also 
introduced a factor of slow and irregular drainage of the whey 
from the curd. 

Throughout the work the importance of maintaining definite 
temperature conisrol was evident. Rising temperature in the 
curd during setting favored the production of a granular curd, 
and excess acid development. With rennet curds, the action of 
the rennet upon the curd was too severe and caused excessive 
drainage as a direct result of too high a setting temperature. 

It was further noted that allowing the temperature to fall below 
the normal limits caused difficulties in making the cheese. At 
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sub-normal temi)eratures the curds appeared to be properly firmed 
for heating and draining. In such cases, however, upon the 
application of heat, it was noticed that the curds were slightly 
too soft. Although this condition could be controlled to produce 
a favorable cheese in the majority of cases by slowing the heating 
process, it introduced factors which made the process very bur¬ 
densome to the maker. 

Composition investigations 

The composition of the milk or cream constituted the first 
factor in determining the nature of the resulting product in soft 
cheese making. In cottage cheese the typical granular texture 
was due to a low milk fat content in the original milk used. It 
w^as recognized that an increase in milk fat or a physical treatment 
as homogenization tend to destroy this texture in the manufac¬ 
tured cream cheese. 

The makers of cream cheese were confronted with the problem 
of obtaining a smooth texture by the addition of milk fat and the 
employment of physical means. The problem of determining the 
limitation of these methods has been considered in this work. 

It has been observed that increasing the homogenization pres¬ 
sure decreases the loss of fat in whey. And further, that increas¬ 
ing the homogenization pressure hinders the separation of whey. 
To overcome the slow drainage the curd ivas heated. There w'as, 
however, a very definite point beyond which the curd could not 
be heated. 

The \dscosity of the milk or cream was affected by the tempera¬ 
ture of homogenization. 

Experimental results favored homogenization of milk at a 
temperature of 130° to 140°F. (54.4° to 60°C). Homogenization 
abov'e these limits resulted in a reduced viscosity, and promoted 
difficulties in drainage. Employing temperatures below 130°F. 
(54.4°C.) increased the viscosity, and likewise introduced difficult 
problems in drainage. 

Although it was more difficult to drain the whey from cream 
homogenized below 130°F. (54.4°C.), it was found desirable with 
cream of low viscosity to homogenize at temperatures as low as 
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110°F. (43.3°C.)* This introduced the factor of slow drainage, 
but it insured a smooth textured curd. 

The physical nature and treatment of the milk or cream were 
considered at the same time composition studies were conducted. 

The studies with milk and cream of varying percentages of milk 
fat showed that a cream containing from 15 to 18 per cent milk 
fat resulted in a smooth pleasant flavored cheese of good keeping 
quality. Cream containing more than 18 per cent milk fat 
caused excessive fat losses in the whey, and in some cases it was 
very difficult to obtain a proper separation of whey. 

TABLE 7 


Showing relationship of fat content of cream to size of fat globules and size and num¬ 
ber of fat clumps as related to cheese texture 


FACTORS STUDIED 

percentage of fat in 

CBB\M 

8.42 

13.09 

17 72 

Homogenization pressure in 




pounds .... . 1 

2500 

2600 

2500 

Number of fat globule measure- 




ments averaged 

200 

200 

200 

Average size of fat globules . 

1.68 

1,87 

2.06 

Number of fat clumps per 100 




single fat globules counted .. 

44 

50 

63 

Average size of fat clumps in 




microns 

(3.4 X 4.9) 

(5 X 6.7) 

(7,6 X 8.9) 

Cheese texture. 

Coarse 

Smooth 

Very smooth 


In table 6 are recorded the findings of varying the composition 
of the milk or cream. Twenty batches of cheese were studied for 
these comparisons. 

The size of fat globules and the size of fat clumps and their 
number were recorded in connection with the composition studies. 
The data s ummar ized in table 7 indicated that the size of fat 
globules and the percentage of fat present control the smooth 
texture of the cream cheese. The summary of table 3 shows that 
for milk and cream of like fat content there was an apparent 
direct relationship between the small fat globules due to homo¬ 
genization and smooth texture of the cheese. It was not possible 
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to associate the size of fat clumps and their number with the 
smooth texture of the cheese. From table 7 it was possible to 
deduct that the size and number of fat clumps were related in a 
direct proportion to the amount of fat in the cream. The factors 
responsible for increased clumping were not investigated as the 
results did not associate smooth texture with size and number of 
fat clumps. 

Heat treatment and its relationship to the cheese 

In order to aid further in the production of a smooth texture 
in cream cheese and to facihtate the drainage of whey with mini¬ 
mum fat losses, heat treatment studies were conducted. The 
first point studied related to the temperature of heating the cream. 
The second study concerned itself with the heating of the curd. 

The procedure of heating the milk or cream to 145°F. (62.8°C.) 
and holding for thirty minutes had a marked influence upon the 
flavor and keeping quality of the cream cheese. It did not, how¬ 
ever, affect the texture of the cheese. It was necessary to heat 
the milk or cream to 180°F. (82.2°C.) and hold for ten minutes 
before a noticeable change in texture occurred. It was further 
noted that heating cream as high as 180°F. (82.2°C.) and holding 
for twenty to thirty minutes improved further the texture of the 
cheese. Although a temperature of 180°F. (82.2°C.) held for ten 
minutes or less fulfilled the requirements for pasteurization regu¬ 
lations, it was deemed advisable to increase the holding time 
twenty to thirty minutes. By this practice the additional small 
but positive improvement in texture was obtained. These results 
were observed with curds that formed at 72°F. (22.2°C.) in twelve 
to eighteen hours. 

An attempt was made to produce a cheese of smooth texture 
without homogenization by heating cream containing 18 per cent 
fat to 180°r. (82.2“C.) and holding for thirty minutes. It was 
possible to produce the desired smooth texture in cheese made 
from unhomogenized cream by pasteurizing at 180°F. (82.2'’C.) 
and holding for thirty minutes. But the fat losses in the whey 
from unhomogenized cream were excessive as previously noted 
in table 1 relating to the observation of milk. Increasing the 
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pasteurization temperature did not reduce the fat losses in whey 
drained from curds of unhomogenized cream. 

High temperature pasteurization produced a soft curd and 
required special treatment to facilitate drainage. This in turn 
resulted in a ci-eam cheese with a very plastic smooth texture. 
Curds that appeared very soft and mushy required heat treatment 
for drainage. No definite procedure or temperature could be set 
for this purpose. Gentle agitation and the gradual appfication of 
heat were essential for producing desirable drainage. 

It was found necessary to cool the milk or cream to 130° to 
140°F. (54.4° to 60°C.) before homogenization in order to control 
the viscosity. Cream homogenized at a low temperature was 
very viscous and drained slowly, as previously noted. High 
viscosity cream always produces a smooth curd. 

The experimental results indicated that a curd heating as high 
as 96°F. (35.G°C.) was necessary to facilitate whey drainage. It 
was also determined that the time of cooking varied widelj" under 
diffei'ent conditions. As a rule it required from two to four hours 
of cooking in order to drain the curds with a high milk fat content. 

In special cases where the cream cheese was set with a culture 
and no rennet, it was required to increase the cooking temperature 
from 96'F. (35.6°C\) to as higlx as 110°F. (43.3°C.) before proper 
drainage was possible. 

Cream set at 86°F. (30°C.) with normal amounts of culture and 
rennet required heat treatment to facilitate drainage. These 
curds formed in four to six hours and never required a temperature 
above 96°F. (35.6°C.) to facilitate drainage. 

Analyses of commercial cream cheese 

In an endeavor to establisli the composition of commercial 
cream cheese several samples were purchased and analyzed. 
These analyses are reported in table 8. The figures in this table 
indicated that the desirable texture and flavor were obtained in 
cheese made from high fat content cream. In two cases, however, 
thiB was not true. Although samples 5 and 6 in table 8 had the 
proper texture, they were off-flavor and yeasty. This condition 
was due either to the use of low grade raw materials, storing the 
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ch66S6 at a high temperature, or keeping the cheese over too long 
a period. The importance of using excellent raw material and 
not subjecting the cheese to improper temperature or holding it 
too long were factors essential in the production of an excellent 
quality cheese. 

These cheese varied widely in composition, texture, and flavor. 
In consequence, their price also covered a wide range. Needless 
to say, the cheese with a very smooth slightly sticky texture 
demanded the highest price. 

The author has also analyzed samples of cream cheese contain¬ 
ing fats other than milk fat. Although these foreign fats pro¬ 
duced a very smooth texture, their effect upon the flavor of the 
cheese was detrimental. The presence of foreign fats in cream 
cheese can be detected by obseridng the size and appearance of 
fat globules. This is not a perfect method of detection and cannot 
be relied upon in cases when the foreign fat has been homogenized. 
It can be employed to advantage, however, in a general study 
of the product with reference to the addition of foreign fats to 
the finished cheese and the efficiency of homogenization. After 
the microscopic examination chemical means were used to estab¬ 
lish the presence of foreign fats. The addition of foreign fats to 
cheese is adulteration and should not be practiced. 

Cream cheese methods compared 

Two methods commonly employed in the manufacture of cream 
cheese were compared with the method developed at the Station. 
The first method re(iuired 180°F. (82.2°C.) for thirty minutes for 
pasteurization. The cream was homogenized at 140°F. (60°C.) 
and 1800 pounds pressure. The cream was set at 75°F. (23.9'’C.) 
with 1 cc. of rennet per 600 pounds of cream. The following 
day, when the soft jelly-like curd was formed, the curd was 
gently stirred and heated from 94° to 96. °F. (35° to 35.6°C.). 
Rivulets of whey on the stirring rod dipped into the curd indi¬ 
cated that the cooking was sufficient. At this point the curd 
was cooled to 50°F. (10°C.) and after an addition of 1 per cent 
salt, the curd was drained in bags. 

The second method varied from the above method in that the 
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cream was set at 90°F. (32.2°C.) with 0.25 per cent of culture 
without the addition of rennet. This method required cooking 
at 110°F. (43.3°C.) in order to facilitate proper drainage. 

The method developed at the Station required a cream con¬ 
taining 15 to 18 per cent and pasteurization at 180°F. (82.2°C.) 
for thirty minutes. The cream was homogenized at 110°F. 
(43.3°C.) and 2500 pounds pressure. The cream was set at 
72°F. (22.2°C.) with 10 to 25 cc. of culture and 1.5 to 20 cc. 
of rennet per 1000 pounds of cream. The condition of the milk 
determined the amount of culture and rennet used. After twelve 
to eighteen hours, according to the appearance of the curd, the 
curd was heated until ready for drainage. This heating required 
two to four hours, and a temperature varying from 94° to 110°F. 
(34.4° to 43.3°C.), depending upon the nature of the curd. Fine 
salt was incorporated in the drained curd at the rate of 1| pounds 
per 100 pounds of curd. 

The cream cheese made by the three methods was smooth in 
texture. It was necessary to control carefully the acid develop¬ 
ment in the cheese set wdth a culture at a high temperature. 
Failure to do so resulted in a high acid curd of granular texture. 

The cheese set with rennet only developed a mild sweet flavor. 
The cheese made by the other methods developed a mild flavor 
that was distinctly different from the cheese made from cream set 
with rennet only. 

The practice in the first method described of cooling the cream 
to 50°F. (10°C.) before drainage was an added precaution to 
prevent fat losses in the whey. It was also an added precaution 
to prevent further acid and off-flavor development. The desira¬ 
bility of following this procedure was governed largely by the 
condition of the raw material and the facihties of cooling rapidly 
and conveniently. 

According to Fisk,^' the practice in the first method described of 

* The information regarding the addition of salt before drainage and cold 
drainage was obtained through the courtesy of Prof. Walter W. Fisk, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. It was also through the courtesy of Professor Fisk that 
the information regarding the two commonly used methods for making cream 
cheese was obtained. 
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adding 1 per cent of salt before draining was a precaution to 
prevent further acid development in the curd. 

p]xperunents conducted at the Station established this point by 
showing that the addition of salt hindered the development of 
lactic acid in milk. Only 2 per cent of salt was necessary to check 
the acid development in milk to which a culture had been added. 
The milk treated with salt and incubated at 72°F. (22.2°C.) for 
eighteen hours titrated less than 0.25 per cent expressed as lactic 
acid and titrated with a tenth normal sodiiun hydroxide solution. 
The control titrated over O.S per cent with the same method of 
titration. Salt added to the control after the acid development 
had taken place did not alter the titration. The action of salt 
in checking acid development was further established by titrating 
the whey draining from salted and unsalted curds. 

It was necessary to use a fine salt when salting the drained curd 
according to the method developed at the Station. Both methods 
were satisfactory for incorporating salt in the curd. Excellent 
results were obtained by salting the drained curds when high 
grade raw materials were used. Salting before draining was 
found desirable w'hen curds from inferior raw material were 
prepared. 


DISCUSSION 

The quality of soft cheese varieties can be improved by homog¬ 
enization and high pasteurization temperatures of the milk or 
cream. 

The texture of soft cheese can be improved by homogenization. 
Homogenization also reduces the fat losses in the whey. To 
improve the texture of the soft cheese and minimize the fat losses 
in the whey an homogenization pressure of 2000 pounds or more 
is required. Or, conversely, a pressure sufficient to reduce the 
diameter of the fat globules 50 per cent or more will aid in the 
production of the desired texture and minimize fat losses in the 
whey. 

Homogenization at a pressure of 4000 pounds or above further 
improves the texture of the cheese. It does not reduce the fat 
losses in vrhey more than a pressure of 2000 pounds. Difficulties 
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are encountered in attempting to drain curds produced from milk 
or cream homogenized above 4000 pounds pressure. 

Homogenization of milk at a temperature of 130° to 140°r. 
(54.4 to 60°C.) is essential to eliminate viscosity variations pro¬ 
duced at higher or lower temperatures which interfere with the 
proper drainage of the curd. Homogenization of cream at 110°F. 
(43.3°C.) is desirable to insure a smooth textured cheese. By 
increasing the viscosity of the cream, this homogenization tem¬ 
perature introduces the factor of slow drainage which is compen¬ 
sated by the assurance of a smooth curd. 

It is not possible to conclude that the smooth texture of soft 
cheese is directly related to the small sized fat globules resulting 
from homogenization. Nor is it possible to associate the size and 
number of fat clumps resulting from homogenization directly with 
the smooth texture of the resulting cheese. Cream cheese made 
from cream containing high percentages of fat is smoother in 
texture than a cheese made from a thinner cream, due to the 
additional fat. This is true regardless of the size of fat globule 
clumps and their number. 

Rermet variations influence the quality of soft cheese. Exces¬ 
sive amounts of rennet result in a dry-appearing cheese. Rennet 
action is more uniform on homogenized than on unhomogenized 
milk. This is not uniformly true with cream. Cream cheese set 
with rennet requires sufficient rennet to form a soft jelly-like curd 
at 72°F. (22.2°C.) in twelve to eighteen hours. One and five- 
tenths to 20 cc. of rennet per 1000 pounds of milk to which a 
culture is added is sufficient to produce the desired curd. This 
curd is formed in four to six hours when the setting temperature 
is raised to 86°F. (30°C.) and the maximum amount of rennet 
used. 

Neufchatel and cream cheese flavors are improved by the proper 
use of a commercial culture. Small quantities of culture are used 
to control off-flavor developments. Ten to 25 cc. of culture per 
1000 pounds of milk are required to control flavors in soft cheese. 
The use of excessive amounts of culture is deterimental, resulting 
in the development of sour curd, and also a granular condition 
of the curd. Cultures properly used have no effect upon the curd 
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texture. It was observed, however, that certain proportions of 
culture and rennet were responsible for a granular condition in 
the curd. 

Neufchatel and cream cheese are set at 68° to 72°F. (20° to 
22.2°C.) to produce the desirable curds in 12 to 18 hours. Tem¬ 
peratures below 68°F. (20°C.) introduce subsequent drainage 
difficulties. Temperatures above 72°F. (22.2°C.) result in granu¬ 
lar and sour curds, when set twelve to eighteen hours. 

The fat content of milk or cream influences the texture and 
flavor of soft cheese. Fat content and homogenization are closely 
associated in controlling soft cheese texture. Cottage cheese is 
granular in texture, and this texture cannot be made smooth by 
homogenization, due to the lack of fat in the skimmed milk used. 

Neufchatel cheese texture is improved by homogenization of 
the milk. Homogenization of milk reduced the fat losses in the 
whey. 

A very desirable texture cream cheese results from high temper¬ 
ature pasteurization and homogenization of cream containing 15 
to 18 per cent fat. 

Pasteurization of milk or cream at 145°F. (62.8°C.) and holding 
for thirty minutes improves the flavor and keeping quality of soft 
cheese. Pasteurization of milk or cream at 180°F. (82.2°C.) and 
holding for ten to thirty minutes improves the flavor and keeping 
quality of soft cheese. This high temperature also has a beneficial 
influence of producing a smooth texture in the cheese at 72°F. 
(22.2°C.) for twelve to eighteen hours. It is possible with cream 
containing 18 per cent fat by pasteurizing at 180°F. (82.2°C.) and 
holding for thirty minutes to produce a smooth-textured cheese. 
This texture is equal in smoothness to a cheese prepared from 
homogenized cream. The unhomogenized cream subjected to a 
high pasteurization temperature caused excessive fat losses in the 
whey. 

Cream cheese prepared from cream containing 15 per cent or 
more fat set with culture and rennet, or with rennet only, requires 
special curd heating for drainage. It is necessary to heat the 
curd to 94° to 96°F. (34.4° to 35.6°C.) during a period of two to 
four hours to facilitate proper drainage. Cream cheese prepared 
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from cream containing 15 per cent more fat and set with a culture 
required a curd heating as high as 110°F. (43.3“C.) to facilitate 
proper drainage. 

Commercial brands of cream cheese usually contain 48 per cent 
moisture and 40 per cent fat. Foreign fats in cream cheese and 
the efficiency of homogenization are studied by the aid of the 
microscope. Chemical analyses are required to establish defi¬ 
nitely the presence of foreign fat in cream cheese. 

Cream cheese was made successfully by three methods. One 
method required rennet, the second method required a culture, 
while the third method, developed at the Station, required a cul¬ 
ture and rennet for setting the cream. 

For comparative pm-poses it was not found advantageous to 
drain the curds under pressure. Consequently, the yields and 
composition were not comparable to commercial cheese. 

Setting cream cheese with rennet only required absolute tem¬ 
perature control for the development of a proper curd. Cream 
cheese set with a culture developed a granular texture only when 
the acid development was high. The combined use of a culture 
and rennet gave the most satisfactory results in the formation of 
uniform curds. Cream cheese set with rennet only developed a 
mild sweet flavor. Cream cheese set with a culture, or with a 
culture and rennet, devdoped a mild flavor. This flavor was 
distinctly different from the flavor of the cheese set with rennet 
only. 

Cooling the curd to a temperature of 50°F. (]0°C.) before drain¬ 
ing was an added precaution to prevent fat losses in the whey and 
the development of sour and off-flavors. 

The curd was successfully salted before or after drainage. The 
object of salting the curd before drainage was to check acid devel¬ 
opment. It was possible to salt drained curd successfully by 
using a line salt according to the findings at the station. 



SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE FREEZING POINTS OF 
VARIOUS CHEESES* 

PAUL D. WATSON and ALAN LEIGHTON 

Research Laboratories, Bureau of Dairy Industry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Inquiries have reached this bureau relative to the freezing 
point of cheese, which, aside from its scientific importance, is of 
practical interest, particularly with regard to the storage and 
transportation of cheese in commerce. A search of the literature 
has revealed no information on this subject; consequently, some 
measurements have been made in this laboratory, the results of 
which are given below. Since the time available for this work was 
limited, only a small number of observations were possible, but 
it is thought that they are accurate and comprehensive enough 
to be of practical value. It may be said that the freezing point 
will vary with different specimens of the same kind of cheese, 
depending upon the moisture content and degree of ripening. 

Stiles (1) and Carrick (2) have discussed the theory of freezing 
and the potentiometric determination of the freezing point of 
various foods. 

APPARATUS 

The temperature was measured electronietrically by the use of 
standardized thermocouples with the cold or reference junction 
at 0°C. These thermocouples were made of No. 26, B. & S. 
gauge, copper-constantan wires. A Leeds and Northrup Type K 
potentiometer was used in connection with a Type R galvan¬ 
ometer placed in a Julius suspension. A compartment kept at a 
temperature of approximately — 18°C. served as the cold air bath 
freezing chamber. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Small blocks cut from near the center of the cheese were used 
as samples. The bare metal thermocouples were buried in the 

t 

* Received for publication November 11,1926. 
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center of each block about an inch from the surface. On account 
of the eyes in the Swiss cheese a sample was either ground fine and 
then compressed, or it was cut in halves, which were clamped 
together after the junction had been carefully placed between 
than. The samples were electrically insulated from each other 
and the ground by placing them upon glass plates in the freezing 
chamber. Headings of the potential were taken every five min¬ 
utes until freezing began. After that time they were taken at one 
or two minute intervals. Observations were made upon a number 


TABLE I 

Shows freezing point and moisture corUent of standard varieties of cheese 


NAME OF CHEESE* 

FREEZmo 

POINT 

MOISTURE 

CONTENT 

Cottage. 

-1.2 

per cent 

78.7 

Cheddar (processed). 

-6.9 

38.8 

Limbergefr . 

-7.4t 

-8.1 

-8.7 

-9.6t 

-lO.OJ 

-12.9 

44.4 

Picnic Swiss (processed)... 

Brick (processed). 

Swiss (imported). 

Swiss. 

34.4 

Cheddar. 

33.8 

Roquefort. 

-16.3t 

39.2 


* The cheeses were all domei|tic with the exception of the imported Swiss, 
t These were checked by thawing curve values which did not differ from them 
by more that 0.2^C. 

t This is the average of three freezing and two thawing curve values, which did 
not vary more than 0.3'’C. Only one of these curves is shown in figure L 


of cheeses during the thawing of the sample. Moisture deter¬ 
minations were also made upon a few of the cheeses. 

Data obtained from these observations are given in table 1 and 
the relation between the cooling curves of a munber of standard 
varieties of cheese is shown in figure 1. 

DISCUSSION 

It is known that supercooling, or the lowering of the tempera¬ 
ture below the freezing point without ice formation, occurs in 
many substances. A little supercooling is 'desirable in order to 
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show the suhseiiuenl rise (o the eiiuilihriuni yioint and to give 
{xisitive evidence of tlie initial ice formation. However, this 
supercooling effect and the marked lag in the rise in temiierature 



following the initial solidiiication result in errors, the niagnitudc 
of which depends u])on several factors, such as the size of the 
samples and their const it vit ion. 

When solutions are supercooled the ice which finally separates 
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as pure solvent decreases the volume of the remaining solvent, 
thereby increasing the concentration. In thawing, however, this 
process is reversed. For this reason freezing points determined 
by supercooling are likely to be lower than the true values, w'hile 
those determined from the break in the thawing curves tend to be 
higher. Therefore, a close agreement between nieasurements 
made by both methods serves to confirm their accuracy. 

The fact that the supercooling which occurred was not exces¬ 
sive and the values were only about ().2°(’. lower than those from 
the thawing curves indicated that the errors w’ere negligible. 
Therefore, no corrections were applied to the freezing points 
which were taken from the highest point on each curve on the 
rise after supercooling. 

The low freezing point of the Roquefort cheese is probably due 
to its relatively high salt content. 

REFKRE.VCJF^S 

(1) Stiles, Walter: Clreat Britain Food Investigation Bd. Sj ec*. Kept. No. 7, 
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THE EFFECrr OF HEA1' TREATMENT OF SKIM 
MILK UPON THE BAKIN(J QUALITY OF THE 
EVAPORATED AND DRIED PRODUCTS* 

(jEORCJE R. GREENBA\K, MABEL O. STEIXBARGER, E. F. DEYSIIER 
AM> GKORCJE E. HOLM 

Umearch Labortilories, liurciiii of Dairy Iwlmlry, United States 
Department of Agrieullure, Washington, D. C. 

It is well known that the heat treatment to which a raw milk 
is subjected affects the stability of its evaporated product to 
sterilization temperatures. This fact is made use of in the 
evaporated milk industry, where maximum stability and good 
body of the i)roducts are desirable (qualities. In the case of 
condensed milks it has been found that “thickening” is favored 
if temperatures of forewarming near the boiling point rfre used.‘ 
The phenomena which are concerned in these cases are probably 
the result of a change in the degree of hydration and in the degi’ee 
of dispersion of the proteins in the products. 

With these facts in mind, as well as those relating to flour 
strength, it seems reasonable to suppose that the degrees of 
hydration and dispersion of the proteins, as indicated by the 
consistency or body of a product, might affect the property of a 
bread dough mix in baking. 

In addition to the heat treatment in the raw state, milk used 
in the manufacture of dry milk has the possibility of being further 
affected by the temperatures to which it is subjected in the manu¬ 
facturing process. 

BXPBRIMENTAI, 

vSeveral preliminary experiments indicated that the water¬ 
holding capacity of the constituents of milk, as indicated by the 
body or viscosity of their solution, was not changed when the 
product was converted into the dry form. 

•Received for publication Nov'emlier 18, 1927. 

I Leighton, A., and Deysher, E. F. Proc. World’s Dairy Congress, ii, p.l27ft- 
84, (1923). 
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Two commercial samples of dry skim mik were selected which 
were known to have received different heat treatments before 
being reduced to a dry state. Samples of these dry milks were 
incorporated in bread dough mixes. Throughout the work the 
following formula was used in all baking tests: 

{/ram ft 

Flour.■. 325 

Sugar. 10 

Salt . 5 

Fat. 7 

Yeast. 10 

Dry skim milk. 13 

(4 per cent of weight of flour) 

Water—as per absorption 

Experiments to determine the correct amount of water to be 
used in each case revealed the fact that dry skim milk made from 


TABLE 1 

The effect of adding varying amounts of -water to dough mixes containing 
different dry skim, milks 


ftWlPLE NO 1 


SAMPLE NO 2 


Baking number 

Water 

Volume of loaf 

Baking number 

1 W ator 

Volume of loaf 


' '' ■ 1 

cc 



cc 


1 

195 

1,885 

1 

195 

1.815 

2 

200 

1,870 

2 

1 200 

1,925 

3 

205 

1,920 

3 

I 205 

2,130 


213 

Not feasible 

4 

213 

1 2.085 


milk which had received the higher heat treatment (sample no. 
2 in table 1) seemed to impart to the dough a greater water¬ 
holding capacity than when made from milk which had received 
the lower heat treatment (sample no. 1). Experiments recorded 
in table 1 indicate that the dough made from sample no. 2 
yielded a loaf of greater volume and of better texture than that 
made from sample no. 1, when the water content was optimum 
for baking purposes in each case. 

The dou^ mix containing a dry skim milk of low heat treat¬ 
ment to which had been added 213 cc. of water was not feasible 
for baking because of its consistency. 
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After determining the optimum quantity of water to use with 
each dry milk, five bakings were made to determine the differ¬ 
ent heat treatments of the milk upon volume and text ure of the 
loaf. Table 2 gives the results of these bakings. 


TABLE 2 

A compariwn of thv baking qualify of dough tnixas in which different 
dry skim milks were used 


CHECK- 

-NO ORY »K1M MILK \I>nKI) 

NO 1-I>HY SKIM MILK NO T 
ADUKD 

NO 2 —Dili SKIM MILK NO 2t 
ADDEU 

Boking; 

number 

Volume 
of loaf 

VVoigbt 

Texf ure 

N'olume 
of loaf 

Wolgiv 

'IVxture 

>'olum(* 
of loaf 

Weight 

Toxturo 


rc 

grarnn 


cc 

grams 


[ cr 1 

grau)'* 


1 

2.(MX) 

477 

(loud 

1.865 

496 

(luud~f 

2,08) 

406 

(loud 4“ 

2 

2,0')0 

47.) 

(lood-h 

1,040 

494 

(lood-f 

2,130 

494 

(lood 

3 

2,020 

479 

(lood-f- 

1,020 

497 

(loud — 

2,085 

491 

(lood-h 

4 

2,010 

477 

(lood ■\- 

1.850 

4m 

(lood-f 

2,055 

496 

(lood 

5 

1.990 

473 

( loud 

1,88,5 

496 

(loud — 

2,110 

503 

1 

Cloud 4- 


* Received a relatively low heat treatment in the manufacture, 
t Received the higher heat treatment in the manufacture. 


In this table are given also the results of check bakings wherein 
no dry skim milks had been incorjiorated into the dough mixes. 
Figure 1 shows the increase in loaf volume and in break and shred 
of the loaf when sample no. 2 is used. 



FlO. 1. SHOWtN(i THE IJltEAK AND ShKED AND RELATIVE VoLCME 

Increase of Loaf When Sample No. 2 Is Used 

The addition of dry skim milk from sample no. 1 has no ma¬ 
terial beneficial effect upon the loaf except to increase its weight 
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over that of the check loaf. On the contrary, there seems to be 
a slight binding action when sample no. 1 is used. The 
weights of the loaves containing samples no. 1 and 2 are approxi¬ 
mately equal. 

The results reported in table 2 are representative of those ob¬ 
tained in a number of bakings in which various dry milks were 
used. They also show that the conditions to which milk is 
subjected prior to and in the manufacturing process affects the 
quality of its powder for baking purposes. 

The variation in the water-holding capacities of dough mixes 
containing different dry milks (table 1) should manifest itself 
in the viscosity or body of a solution of the dry milk. Forty 
per cent solutions were therefore prepared and their relati\'e 
viscosities determined,® as shown in table 3. 

TABLIC 3 

Showing tha ndalwv, of forty per cen* sntation'i of the mniptcx of dry 

ahini milks used in baking tests {iahlt 2) 

H\MPLE NO 1 S4MPhB \0 2 

2 50-3 (X) 25 a 33 0 

In the siune concentration of solids sample no. 2 .shows a marked 
increase in viscosity over that of stunple no. 1. 

In order to ascertain the relative values of various tempera¬ 
tures of heat treatment and to correlate heat treatment of a 
milk, viscosity of its concentrated solution and baking quality, 
fresh skim milk was heated in a water bath for different lengths 
of time at the chosen temperatures and condensed to approxi¬ 
mately 40 per cent solids. Relative viscosities were determined 
upon each of the samples at 40 per cent, 30 per cent, and 20 per 
cent concentration lof solids. The results are plotted in figure 2. 

The results indicate that heating a milk for a short time at 

2 The values given in table 3, and plotted in figures 2 and 3, were obtained 
with a viscosimeter of the Ostwald type, and hence the term, ^‘relative viscosi¬ 
ties’' is used. The shape of the curves indicate, however, that structural 
properties are dealt with at the higher concentration and therefore properties 
of plastic flow are concerned. 
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85° or 95°(’. lias a laarked effect upon the body of the product 
when reduced to 40 per cent solids. The effect is not so notice¬ 
able at 75°('. To obtain a marked inci'ease in viscosity the 
time of heating at this temperature seems to be about four hours. 
\ temperature of G5°('. appsirently has little effect upon the 
I'iscosity even after four hours of heating. The shapes of the 
curves for the different temperatures readily explain the reason 





FltJ. 2. SlKlWlNd THh: RkI. \TIVK Vl.st’OSITlKS OF V \HiOlJS (\)\CENTU VITONS 

OF Skim Milks Whk h II\i) Bek\ IIfatkd \t Diffluent 
Temi’EU\tt'Ke.s fok Varyin(» Periods of Time 

for wide differences in the bodies of 40 per cent solutions of milk 
heated at various temperatures. The change in the body of 
the product with increase in the temperature ot heating is abrujit. 
The relative effects of these temperatures are better shown in 
figure 3 where the relative viscosities of 40 per cent' solutions 
obtained for each temperature are plotted against the time of 
heating. 

Table 4 gives the results of baking tests upon the various 






(iUEKNHA\K» STKlM3Alt(}EK, DFASHKU AM) HOIAI 



Tifve €yf h^OLiln^ hrs. 


Fi<.’ 3. Showim; Tifi: Rk^vtui 1A i'i.< t.s of Xauiot’s Tlmim’u \ti kks wd 
Timf of JIj. \ti\(/ ri’oN thk RKi.x'rivi: N’l^oosj riFs of ('on( i:\tu\tfi) 
Smm Milks of 40 !*fji Solids (’ovtlnt 


tvhm:4 

Chnn/jvs in IniUmj qnahtu dnc In vannltnus in hrdt tridlincnt oj llx milk used 


TL\lPi:){\Tl lO' 


-- 

\ oi.( mi: t)i ( 0 VI 

Tim<* ^>1 I iiy 




’ hour j 

I hour 

t ~ ’ 1 

! J hours 1 .} liour-' 

[ 1 

j 4 hours 


(i4<r'i'’.) 

1 

f 1 

! 

j ft f c 

1 i,s-)H ; 

} rr 

i J,SM 


(1G7'T.) 

i.Dri’ i 

2,020 

j i.oGo" : 

' 2,001 

85 "C\ 

dsr.^l-' ) ! 

. 1.073 j 

2,027 

i 2,04:$ j -J.lKIO 

i 

\}yv. 

(2o;n'') ' 

’ 2.o:i7 i 

2 , 0:37 

1 2,023 ! 

1 


* Different (lour used. 

saniplcK prepared and used in ihe experinieids repoii,cd in figures 
2 and .3. The jjroducf was used in ainounls eciuivalepf to 4 
per cent, of the weight of the flour, on the dry basis. This table 
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indic8it6S 8> definite correl&tion between the viscosity of & 40 per 
cent solution of a dry skim milk and its baking quality. Heating 
at 65°C. for four hours changed the viscosity of a 40 per cent 
solution only slightly (fig. 2). Very little change was noted in 
baking quality (table 4). A temperature of 75°C. produced a 
change in viscosity when continued for four hours. This sample 
also produced improved baking quality when added to the miY 
Temperatures of 85°C. and 95°C. for shorter periods of time 
produced high viscosities in 40 per cent solution of the samples 
with corresponding improvement in baking quality. 

Though only volume of loaf is recorded here it may be stated 
that improvement in texture was always noted with increase in 
volu me. The weights of the loaves remained approximately 
coiistant. 

To test the feasibility of viscosity of a 40 per cent solution of 
a powder as a criterion of baking quality several commercial 
samples of spray powders were chosen, the viscosities of 40 per 
cent solutions (dry basis) were determined, and baking tests 
were made. 

In general it may be stated that a powder producing a 40 pcjr 
cent solution of high viscosity seems to yield a better loaf than 
does one producing a low viscosity solution at that concentration. 

DISCUSSION 

During the progress of the work it was observed that various 
flours responded differently to the addition of dry skim milk. 
The increase in volume of loaf over that obtained in bakings 
where no skim milk was used was not appreciable in some cases, 
though the texture seemed improved. The problem with which 
we are concerned, however, was not that of increase of loaf 
volume and improvement of texture over that obtained in ex¬ 
periments where no skim milk was added, but was rather the 
variations in properties caused by additions of skim milks re¬ 
ceiving different treatments in the manufacturing processes. 
The flours used, therefore, were those which showed the greatest 
variations. The problem of increased yield and adaptability 
of flours is one that is beyond the scope of this work. 


lOUKNAL or DAtBT BCISNCS, TOL. X, KO. 4 
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Results of experiments indicate that the method of treatment 
of a skim milk has a marked effect upon the property of its 
powder to influence the baking quality of a bread dough mix. 

The data presented upon the viscosity of milks heated at 
various temperatures, as well as the facts relating to the “thicken¬ 
ing” of condensed milks, show that the changes in the milk caiised 
by heat have an effect similar to that of an increased hydration of 
the proteins. The correlation between the changes in the body 
of the solution of the milk used and the results of baking tests 
seems to show that the magnitude of this physical property, 
obtained under certain conditions, is a criterion of whether or 
not a skim milk will have a material beneficial effect upon the 
baking quality of a dough mix into which it has been incorporated 

Results given in table 2 show that the milk which had received 
a low heat treatment (sample no. 1) seemed to have a slight 
binding effect upon the dough in baking. 

The temperature to which this milk had been subjected in the 
manufacturing process were not sufficiently great to coagulate 
the albumin; hence it seems probable that the binding action 
may be attributed to this constituent. Preliminary experiments 
seem to verify the correctness of this idea. 
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THE RATE OF ACID PRODUCTION IN HEATED MILK* 

E. O. WHITTIER and ANNE G. BENTON 

Research IjahoratorieSf Bureau of Dairy Industry^ United States Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

Extensive data on the effect of heating on acid formation in 
skim milk have been obtained, and plots of these data at various 
temperatures have been published.' For practical use it has been 
desirable to combine these curves of acid production against time 
at a single temperature into a single curve of time rate of acid 
production against temperature of heating. By interpolation 



30 too HO 120 


Temperature of heatlng\ "C. 

1.—Relationship Between Rate of Acid Formation in Milk and 
Temperature op Heating. 

from this curve may be determined the rate of acid production 
at any intermediate temperature and thence may be calculated 
actual concentrations of acid formed at this temperature over a 
given time. It is with the hope that other workers may be saved 
the necessity of accumulating and arranging similar data that this 
curve is published herewith. 

Received for publication January 5, 1927. 

^ Whittier, E. O., and Benton, A. G., Jour. Dairy. Sci., 1927, x, 126. 
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INHERITANCE OF BUTTERFAT PERCENTAGE IN 
JERSEY COWS* 

LYNN COPELAND 

Register of Merit Department, American Jersey Cattle Clvb^ New York City 

For many years milk of the different dairy breeds has been 
advertised as containing a certain definite percentage of butterfat. 
The American Jersey Cattle Club has proclaimed that the test of 
Jersey milk averages approximately 5.36 per cent. That this 
percentage varies only slightly with age, is proved by a study of 
all the 365-day records completed to January 1, 1926. 

The records that have been completed each year since the 
adoption of the Register of Merit indicate that over a period of 
over twenty-three years the fat percentage of Jersey milk has 
remained quite constant. This is shown in table 2 which gives 
the butterfat percentage and total fat production for the first six 
years after the adoption of the Register of Merit and for the last 
four years. 

The average percentage of all the yearly tests completed is 
5.365 per cent, which meaps that there were many records aver¬ 
aging lower than this, and of course, many more with higher tests. 
The increase in total yearly fat production indicates that breeders 
have constantly striven for increased yields. Their success is 
evident. It is also shown that the greater fat production has been 
accomplished only by increasing the milk producing capacity 
of the Jersey cow. This may be accounted for in two ways; 
either there is less variability in the percentage of fat than in the 
milk yield, or it is because dairymen have heretofore paid little 
attention to the butterfat percentage in their breeding operations. 
If the percentage of fat in milk is a definite character, inherited 
separately and independently of other factors, it would appear 
that breeders were neglecting to use an important tool for the 
improvement of dairy production. 

* Received for publication March 11,1927. 
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Roberts, (1) in an investigation conducted in 1918, found a 
negative correlation between the percentage and milk yield of 


TABLE 1 


AGB 

DUMBER 

OF 3(>6~day 

AVERAOE PAT 
PERCENTAGE 


RECORDS 

Yearling 

1,365 

ficr crnt 

5 433 

Jr. 2 

4,091 

5.437 

Sr. 2 

1,901 

5.469 

Jr. 3 

2,010 

5.427 

Sr. 3 

1,550 

5.424 

Jr. 4 

1,537 1 

5.417 

Sr. 4 

1,291 

5.374 

5 years 

2,256 

5 321 

6 years 

1,653 

5 253 

7 years 

1,226 

5 265 

8 years 

802 

5.248 

9 years 

511 

5.215 

10 years 

296 

5.182 

11 years 

169 

5.163 

12-23 years 

201 

5.273 


20,859 

5 365 


TABLE 2 


YEAR 

NUMBER OF 3G5-DAV 
TESTS 

A\ BKAGE YEARLY 
BUTTERPAT 

AVERAGE YEARLY FAT 
PERCENTAGE 



jioundft 

per cent 

1904 

18 

348.61 

5 402 

1905 

48 

399.02 

5 451 

1906 

78 

403.53 

5.315 

1907 

92 

433.71 

5.482 

1908 

103 

430.83 

5.441 

1909 

173 

425.42 

5.430 

1922 

2431 

487.34 

5.368 

1923 

1979 

512.32 

5.392 

1924 

1498 

.519.99 

5,375 

1925 

1191 

529.94 

5.362 


Jerseys, Guernseys and Holsteins. For the Jersey breed he re¬ 
ported a correlation of —0.354 ±0.013. This was a more pro¬ 
nounced negative correlation than for the Guernsey and Holstein 
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breeds. Wilson (2) however, states that the characters of fat 
percentage and milk yield are independent and have no effective 
influence upon each other. Graves (3), from a study of Holstein 
sires, also concluded that in Holstein cattle the percentage of 

TABLE 3 

Analysis of records with high fat percentages 

Test of 80 cows wdth high tests who have tested dams. 6.958 % 

Test of 80 dams of cows who have high tests. 5.952 % 

Difference. 1.006 % 

Test of 63 cows with high tests who have tested sisters out of same dams. 6.988 % 

Test of 63 maternal half sisters of 63 high testing cows. 5.834 % 

Difference. 1.154 % 

Test of 41 high testing cow^s who have both tested dams and tested ma¬ 
ternal half sisters . . . 6.985 % 

Test of 41 dams of above high test cows . 5.885 % 

Difference. 1.100 % 

Test of 41 maternal half sisters of above high testing cows who also have 


tested dams. 

Difference. 

.r) 844 % 

. 1 141 % 

Test of 59 high testing cows who have tested paternal grandams .. 

Test of 59 paternal grandams of high testing cows. 

Difference... 

. 6 984 % 

. 5.626 % 

.... 1.1358% 

Test of 141 high testing cows who have tested half sisters by same sire.. 6.952 % 

Average test of half sisters (by same sire) of high testing cows. 5.893 % 

Difference. 1.059 % 

Test of 53 high testing cows who have tested daughters. 

Test of 53 daughters of high testing cows. 

Difference. 

. 6.965 % 

. 6 105 % 

. 0.860 % 

Test of 6 high test cows with proven sons. 

Test of daughters of 6 proven sons of high test cows. 

Difference. 

. 6 90 % 

. 5.78 % 

. 112 % 

Average fat yield of 160 high testing cows. 

... 494.8 pounds 


butterfat and milk yield seem to be inherited separately. His 
data also indicated that both the sire and dam contribute to the 
inheritance of the fat test of their daughters and that improve¬ 
ment in yield of butterfat can be brought about by selection for 
both milk yield and percentage of fat. 
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It was with the object of continuing this work previously begun 
by others, and possibly throwing more light on the subject of in¬ 
heritance of butterfat percentage, that the following study was 
made. 

TAB1.E 4 

Analysis of records with low fat percentages 

Test of 44 cows with low test who have tested dams . 4,133% 

Test of 44 dams of cows who have low tests .4.812% 

Difference.. . 0.679% 

Test of 41 cows with low tests who have tested sisters out of same dams . 4.121% 

Test of 41 maternal half sisters out of low testing cows. 5.035% 

DifTerence. 0.914% 

Test of 26 low testing cows who have both tested dams and tested mater¬ 
nal half-sisters. .4.140%) 

Test of 26 dams of above low test cows . . .. .4.761% 

Difference. 0 621% 

Test of 26 maternal half-sisters of low test cows. 4.905%, 

Difference ... 0.765% 

Test of 42 low testing cows who have tested paternal grandams.4 130% 

Test of 42 paternal grandams of low test cows. 4.990% 

DifTerence. 0.860% 

Test of 111 low testing cows who have tested sisters by same sire. 4.168% 

Average test of half-sisters (by same sire) of low test cows. 4.660 

Difference. . 0.492% 

Test of 46 low testing cows who have tested daughters .4.167% 

Test of 46 tested daughters of low testing cows.4.910% 

Difference. 0.743% 

Test of 5 low test cows with proven sons. 4.19 % 

Test of daughters of 5 proven sons of low test cows.5.14 % 

DifTerence. 0.95 % 

Average fat yield of 135 low testing cows.425.1 pounds 


DATA PRESENTED 

A study of all the records in the Consolidated Register of Merit 
volume revealed that of the 21,000 cows listed, 160 had completed 
long time tests averaging above 6.75 per cent in butterfat. Fifty- 
three of these records averaged higher than 7.00 per cent. The 
average percentage of the tested dams of these 160 cows was 
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determined, and also the fat percentage of their tested maternal 
and paternal half-sisters. Likewise the yearly fat percentage of 
the tested daughters of these high testing cows was looked up. 
Proven sons of these high testing cows were included and the 
tests of their dau^ters recorded. 

A similar study showed that 135 Jersey cows had completed 
tests with yearly average butterfat percentages lower than 4.25 
per cent. Tests of their dams, sisters and daughters were deter¬ 
mined exactly as described for the cows testing above 6.75 per 
cent. 

Of course in a considerable number of cases, either the dam, sis¬ 
ters or daughters were not tested. ITiis reduces the number of 
animals that can be used in the final analysis. The average re¬ 
sults of both these tabulations are presented in tables 3 and 4. 

In analyzing these studies too much emphasis should not be 
given to the final average percentages found. The uniformity of 
the inheritance of high or low butterfat tests and the amount of 
variation are important items that cannot be seen in the tables. 
The averages obtained do show that there is a noticeable tendency 
for the butterfat percentages to approach the average of the 
breed. Daughters of extremely high or low testing cows rarely 
tested as high or as low as their dams. Of the high testing cows 
there were only ten having tested dams with percentages below 
the breed average. The average tests of the paternal half-sisters 
of cows out of these ten dams all exceed the breed average by a 
considerable amount. In fact, the average tests of the daughters 
of seven of the ten sires are above 6.00 per cent. This would 
indicate that the cows with high tests out of average testing dams 
inherited their fat percentage from their sires. Fifteen of the low 
testing cows are out of dams with percentages above 5.00, yet 
in each of these cases, the sires of these fifteen cows transmitted 
especially low tests to all their daughters. 

It is significant that as far as known, every cow with a high test 
was either out of a dam with a percentage considerably above 
the average for the breed, or else was sired by a bull who trans¬ 
mitted hi^ tests to the majority of his daughters. Similarly, 
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the low testing cows were in every case either out of a low testing 
dam or by a sire whose daughters were low testers. 

There were seven cases of mating a dam testing above 6.00 per 
cent with a sire all of whose daughters averaged over 6.00 per 
cent. In each of these cases the daughter averaged above 6.87 
and four were above 7.00 per cent. 

From the above lists two nationally known sires were chosen 
for further study. One of these bulls (A) has 20 tested daughters 
who have an average butterfat percentage on yearly test of 6.57 
per cent. Considering the number of daughters, this bull leads 
the breed in the high tests of his offspring. The other sire (B) 
equally well known, has 34 Register of Merit daughters with an 
average butterfat percentage of only 4.71. It happened that the 
dam of each of the twentv daughters of A was tested. The 
average test of the dams was 5.72 per cent. As the dams were 
high testers the bull must have been remarkably prepotent to 
increase the test an average of 0.85 per cent. This bull has two 
proven sons whose daughters average 6.63 and 5.54 per cent 
respectively. 

Twenty-five of the Register of Merit daughters of B were out of 
tested dams. The twenty-five daughters averaged 4.68 while 
their dams averaged 5.13. This again illustrates a bull especially 
prepotent except that he transmitted low tests to all of his daugh¬ 
ters. Only one daughter did he sire that tested above the average 
for the breed. B has eight proven sons and each inherited the 
factor for low tests from their sire. Daughters of these proven 
sons averaged but 4.98 per cent of fat. 

As these two sires were so remarkably prepotent, a study was 
made of their pedigrees. These are given in skeleton form and 
explain in a large degree the transmitting ability of both sires. 
The pedigree of A is a good illustration of the continuous mating 
of high testing animals with the result that a bull was obtained 
remarkably prepotent in transmitting high tests to his offspring. 
In total fat production, the daughters of A averaged 829.6 pounds 
of fat when calculated to a mature 365 day equivalent, while their 
dams averaged 752.4 pounds. 
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Paternal grandstre 
51 daughters 
Av. 5.63 


Paternal grandam 
Test 6.20 

Maternal grandsire 
51 daughters 
Av. 5.63 


Maternal grandam 
Test 5.91 

Paternal grandsire 
18 daughters 
Av. 5.21 


Paternal grandam 
Not tested 

Maternal grandsire 
27 daughters 
, Av. 4.94 

Dam...’ 

Test 4.18 

' Maternal grandam 
Not tested 

To study further the relation between butterfat percentages 
and total fat and milk production, all of the 365-day records in the 
Consolidated Volume made by matvu-e cows from five to eight 
years of age, were arranged in columns according to the test 
percentages. There were fourteen groups ranging from the lowest 
tests to the highest. The average fat and milk production of 
each group is shown in table 5. 

All records exceeding 700 pounds of fat were arranged in groups 
and the average fat percentage of each group determined. These 
are listed in table 6. 

There were 393 yearly records completed during 1926 by cows 
over five years of age. Table 7 shows the degree of correlation 
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TABLE 5 

Classification of all SOS-day records in Consolidated R, of M. Volume made by cows 

from 6 to S years of age 


AVBRAUB YBARLY FAT 
PBRCBMTAGB 


jtrr cent 

3.5(M.20 

4.21- 4 40 
4.41-4.60 

4 61-4.80 

4.81- 5.00 
5.01-5.20 

5.21- 5.40 

5 41-5 60 
5.61-5.80 

5.81- 6.00 
6 . 01 - 6.20 

6 21-6 40 
6 41-6 60 
6 61-7.50 


NUMBBR OP COWB IN 
BACH GROUP 


22 

80 

203 

364 

552 

641 

625 

648 

511 

359 

236 

128 

79 

65 


AVBRAQB PAT YIELD 


pound H 

492.1 
487.0 
498.9 

498.1 

511.3 
514.0 
530.6 
528 9 

539.1 

548.1 
558 9 

559.5 

545.6 

580.3 


AVBR4.QB MILK YIELD 


pounds 

12,079 
11,326 
11,087 
10 598 
10,435 
10,078 
10,011 
9 616 
9 458 
9,290 
9.163 
8,881 
8,394 
8,480 


TABLE 6 

Analysis of R. of M. records above WO pounds of butter fat 


LY PRODUCTION OF PAT 

NITMBER OF COANa 

AVBRAGB BTJTTBRPAT 
PERCENTAGB 

pounds 


per cent 

950-1141 

39 

5.835 

900-950 

47 

5.633 

850-900 

87 

5.637 

800-850 

161 

5.632 

750-800 

280 

5.631 

700-750 

589 

5.487 

700-1141 

1,203 

5.562 


TABLE 7 


NUM¬ 
BER OP 
ANl' j 
MALR 


MBAN 

STANDARD 

DEVIATION 

(OBPFI- 
CIBNT OP 
VARIABIL¬ 
ITY 

CORRELATION 
BBTWEBN MILK 
AND WAT 
PERCENTAGE 

CORRELATION 
BBTWBMN TOTAL 
PAT AND FAT 
PBR CENT 

893 

Milk. 

Per cent fat . ... 
Total fat . . .. 

11433«fc76 8 
8.430»k0 018 
618.8^3.46 

2255 0^54 2 

0 552^0 011 
101 5*2 44 

19 72=*»0 47 
10 16*0 24 
JO 45*0 39 

-0 311*0 0310 

+0 233*0.0324 
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between milk and fat percentage and between total fat production 
and fat percentage of these tests. 

The results shown by tables 5, 6 and 7 indicate that there is a 
correlation between total fat production and percentage of butter- 
fat and that the fat production increases as the fat percentage 
increases. The milk yields shown in tables 5 and 7 agree with the 
findings of Roberts (1) in that they indicate a negative corre¬ 
lation between fat percentage and milk yields. It is very signif¬ 
icant, however, that although this negative correlation exists, 
nevertheless the milk yields do not decrease in the same ratio as 
the fat percentages increase. In other words the decline in milk 
flow is not sufficient to prevent the total fat from increasing as 
the test increases. This is further confirmed in table 5. If the 
milk flow declined in proportion as the butterfat percentage in¬ 
creases, there would be no justification for the breeding of higher 
testing cows. 

StTMMARY 

1. Butterfat is a variable factor although the degree of varia¬ 
bility is less than for milk yield. 

2. Both the sire and dam contribute to the inheritance of their 
daughters, governing fat percentage. 

3. A parent may be prepotent in increasing the fat percentage 
of the offspring separately frdm affecting the milk yield, or may 
increase or decrease both the percentage of fat and the milk 
yield. 

4. Although there is a negative correlation between milk yield 
and fat percentage, there is a positive correlation between total 
fat production and fat percentage. 

5. Improvement in total butterfat production can be accom¬ 
plished by selection for high fat percentage as well as selection 
for large milk yields. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE FREEZING POINT OF 
CREAM AND ITS USE IN DETECTING ADDED 

WATER* 


F. .1. DOANt 

Dairy Husbandry Department, Pennsylvania Slate College, ,Slale College, 

Pennsylvania 

The freezing point of milk is a subject that has received a great 
deal of attention from investigators in widely scattered fields. 
At present the value is generally accepted as a physiological 
constant averaging — 0.5o0°C., with a normal variation of from 
—0.534°C. to — 0.562°C. according to Hortvet (1)', and from 
—0.530°C. to —0.566°C. according to Bailey and others (2). 
I’he freezing point is now used as a means of detecting added 
water in milk and a carefully standardized technique has 
been incorporated, in the methods sponsored by the Association 
of Official Agricultural Chemists, as an “ofiicial method” (3). 

The freezing point of cream has not been studied to any great 
extent. In fact the author has been unable to find any published 
data dealing with cream as such. However, from cryoscopic 
data on related substances and a knowledge of the theory of 
freezing point depression it is not impossible to predict what 
might be expected. 

W. R. G. Atkins (4) found that the addition or removal of fat 
from milk has no effect on the freezing point. 

Parfitt and Taylor (5) show that variations in the fat content 
of ice cream mixes do not alter the temperature at which they 
freeze. 

Colloidal dispersions, even comparatively concentrated, ex¬ 
hibit very small osmotic pressures and consequently practically 
negligible depressions of the freezing points of the continuous 

* Received for publication December 16, 1927. 

t Published by permission of the Director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Contribution from the Department of Dairy Husbandry. The Penn¬ 
sylvania State College, No. 415. 
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phases, (6) (7). The fat in milk or cream existing as a coarse 
emulsion, consequently, would not be expected to influence the 
freezing point of the plasma. 

If the fat be removed from milk, skimmilk and cream, either 
by extraction or centrifugation, the remaining plasmas are 
identical. Exception to this statement might be taken since 
Clayton (8) gives data showing that 2 per cent of the casein in 
ordinary milk is adsorbed or concentrated on the fat globule- 
plasma interface. Milk in creaming, therefore, might be ex¬ 
pected to lose a portion of its colloids to the cream, in which case 
the respective plasmas might differ. This point, however, would 
not noticeably affect the freezing pomt since the colloids, as a 
class, do not show a noticeable depression phenomenon. I’he 
freezing points of milk, skimmilk and cream, then, must be 
dependent on the concentration of soluble substances in the 
serum and it can hardly be argued that the serums in question 
would differ. All of which leads to the conclusion that cream 
and skimmilk have the same freezing point as the original 
whole milk from which they are derived. 

FREEZING POINTS OP MILK, SKIMMILK AND CREAM 

Twelve samples of authentic herd milk were separated and 
observations made on the resultant skimmilk and cream which 
were compared with similar observ'ations made on the original 
whole milk. Cryoscopic readings were obtained following the 
exact procedure as given in the A.O.A.C. "Official Methods.” 
Fat tests and acidity tests were made in accordance with methods 
obtained from the same source, with the exception that acidity 
samples of cream were weighed out instead of measured. The 
percentages of solids-not-fat represent the difference between 
the total solids content, obtained by means of the Mojonnier 
test, and the fat tests. 

Elaborate precautions were taken in obtaining the various 
samples and in holding them prior to analysis and the detennina- 
tion of the freezing points in order that no uncontrolled factors 
would make a direct comparison impossible. Table 1 gives the 
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data taken on these samples and is chiefly of interest from the 
standpoint of the cryoscopic results. Samples No. 11 and No. 12 
were diluted before separation with 11.5 per cent and 20 per 
cent of water respectively. The data seems to confirm the 
theoretical conclusion made above, namely that the freezing point 
of skimmilk and cream are identical with that of the original 
whole milk irrespective of their compositions. An elevation of 
the freezing point due to added water in milk is equally detectable 

TABLE I 


Freezing points of milk^ cream and skimmilk 


SAMPLE 

KDM- 

BER 

WHOLE MILK 

CREAM 

AKIMMILK 

Fat 

SNF 

And 

Freezing 

point 

Fat 

SNF 

Acid 

Freezing 

point 

Fat 

SNF 

Acid 

Freezing 

point 


per 

per 

per 

i 

Ofy 

per 

per 

per 


pfr 

per 

per 

*c 


cent 

cent 

rent 


rent 

cent 

cent 


cent 

cent 

cent 


1 




— 0.558 




-0 559 




-0.558 

2 




-0.537 




-0.540 




-0.538 

3 




-0.546 

1 



-0,546 




-0.548 

4 


1 


-0 544 




-0 545 


1 


-0.54,5 

5 




-0 549 




-0.550 




-0.548 

6 

4.30 

8.47 

0.146 

0.545 

22 0 

6 85 

0 121 

—0.545 

0.03 

8.91 

0.157 

-0 546 

7 

3.95j 

8 51 

0.162 

1-0 538 

19 5 

7 91 

0.156 

-0.539 

0.04 

9.05 

0.165 

-0.536 

S i 

4 05 

8 53 

jo 145!--0.540 

27.5 

6 32 

0.115 

i-O 538 

0 04 

9.02 

0.154 

-0.537 

9 

4 00 

8.530 156 

:-0 543 

24 0 

7 . 02 ' 

'0 121 

-0 545 

0 03 

9.41 

0.161 

-0 542 

10 

4.05 

8.360.141 

i-0.541 

20 0 

7 25; 

;0.118 

-0 540 

0.03 

8 80 

;0.148 

-0.540 

11 

3.80 

7.760 135 

|-0 462 

25.0 

5.97, 

|0.106 

-0.461 

0 05 

8.17 

iO 138 

-0.460 

12 

3 35 

1 6.890 127 

|-0 429 

; 21 0 

1 

; 5.92 

0 085 

1 1 

-0.430 

0 02 

7 22 

0.135 

1-0,429 


in either the skimmilk or the cream after separation. None of 
the results on a given sample varj' to a greater extent than the 
possible experimental error. It might be mentioned that the 
freezing points represent the average of three trials all of which 
checked within 0.003°C. Kesults varying outside this range were 
discarded and a new trial made. The cyroscopic method as 
given seemed to be equally applicable to cream of a richness and 
viscosity similar to the samples used. The only difference noted 
in making cream readings was the relative sluggishness of the 
mercury thread as compared to the movements with milk. 
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TABLE 2 

Watered samples of cream 
Freezing points ®C. 


SAMPLS 

UNDILUTED 

10 PER CENT 
ADDED 
WATER 

15 PER CENT 
ADDED 
WATER 

20 PER CENT 
ADDED 
WATER 

25 PER CENT 
ADDED 
WATER 

FAT IN CREAM 
BEFORE 
DILUTION 

6 

-0.545 

-0 465 

-0 439 

-0.386 

-0.355 

22.0 

7 

-0 539 

-0.464 

-0 436 

-0.386 

-0.a57 

19 5 

8 

-0.538 



-0.384 


27.5 

9 

1 -0.545 

-0 461 

-0 417 

-0.386 

-0.363 

24.0 

10 

-0.540 

-0.465 

-0 414 

-0.379 

-0.353 

20.0 


Added water calculated from above depressions 

^100(T- T) 

W ^ 


6 

0 

14.7 

19.4 

29 1 

34.8 

22.0 

7 

0 

13.9 

19 1 

28.4 

33.8 

19.5 

8 

0 



28 6 


27.5 

9 

0 

15.4 

23.5 

29 1 

33 4 

24.0 

10 

0 

13.8 

23 3 

29 9 

34.6 

20 0 

Average. ... 

0 

14.4 

^ 21.4 

29.0 

34 1 

22.6 


Added water calculated from above depressions 


6 

0 

10.8 

14.7 

22.4 

27 3 

22 0 

7 

0 

10.4 

14.8 

22.1 

26.8 

19.5 

8 

0 



21.4 


27.5 

9 

0 

11.0 

16.9 

21.4 

25.0 

24.0 

10 

0 

10.4 

17.7 

23.3 

27.4 

20.0 

Average .. . 

0 

10.6 

16.0 

22.1 . 

26.6 

22.6 


DILUTED SAMPLES OP CREAM 

Winter’s formula ^ven in the “oflScial methods” of the A.O. 
A. C. for calculating the amount of added water in a sample of 
milk is as follows: 


W 


100 (T - T') 


T 
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W, is the percentage of added water; T, the average freezing 
point depression of normal milk (0.550°C.) or the original freez¬ 
ing point depression, where this is known; and T', the freezing 
point depression of the sample in question. This formula was 
used in calculating the added water in a series of cream samples 
which were diluted at the rate of 10, 15, 20 and 25 per cent re¬ 
spectively. These samples are the same as numbers 6 to 10 in 
Table 1. The freezing points of these samples are listed in the 
first portion of Table 2, while results obtained using Winter’s 
formula are given in the second portion of the table. It will 
be noted that the values obtained here are higher than the actual 
amount of dilution. This is not surprising when the formula is 
considered in the light of the theoretical conceptions previously 
mentioned. Winter’s formula is accurate only when the volume 
occupied by the substances in solution is the same as the total 
volume of the material under observation. Actually then this 
formula really gives the percentage of added water based on the 
senun of the sample. Thus, the greater the difference in volume 
between the serum and the material as a whole, the more in¬ 
accurate wdll the results be when this formula is used. In samples 
of whole milk or skimmilk the discrepancy is not so large that 
results are very far from accurate, especially where the average 
normal value 0.055°C. is used for the value of T, but in cream 
the differences are considerable as indicated in the table. In 
using Winter’s formula for these results T was taken as the freez¬ 
ing point depression of the original undiluted sample. 

In the low'er portion of the table is shown calculated amounts of 
water for the samples as in the middle portion, with the exception 
that a modified formula correcting for the differences in volume 
between the serum and the cream was used. The formula is 
as follows; 

A(r - T') > 
w “ —y—• 

A , is the per cent of serum (by volume) in the sample having 
a freezing point depression of T'. For all practical purposes 

‘ The Cfyoscopic method for cream has been accepted tentatively by the 
A. 0. A. C. and this formula is to be used. 
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the value for A may be taken as the per cent of water in the 
sample. This is not exactly correct due to a disregarding of 
specific gravity but is so nearly so that the difference is negli¬ 
gible, especially where the value of T has to be taken as 0.550°C. 
In this work each diluted sample was not analyzed for water 
to detennine the value of A but the figure was calculated from 
the analysis of the sample before dilution according to the follow¬ 
ing formula; 


100 

Here 6, represents the per cent of water in the undiluted sample 
and C, the per cent dilution. 

It is noted that the results calculated by the “serum” formula 
are considerably closer to the actual amounts of water added 
than the results obtained using Winter’s formula. The average 
algebraic variation in the former is but 1.4 per cent, while in the 
latter it amounts to 7.3 per cent, roughly five times greater. 
It is probably unnecessary to state that, when unknown sam¬ 
ples of cream are examined, it is necessary to get the value of 
A by analysis, as it would be rather difficult to calculate it from 
the percentage of fat when the amount of possible dilution 
would be unknown. 

CREAM SAMPLES FROM DILUTED MILK 

Sample No. 11 and No. 12 in table 1 were diluted before sepa¬ 
ration. Sample No. 11 showed a freezing point depression of 
0.536°C., before dilution and sample no. 12 one of 0.558°C. un¬ 
diluted. Therefore, taking table 1 as evidence the respective 
cream samples would have had like values in the undiluted state. 
If the “serum” formula is used and the amount of added water 
calculated for the cream samples, and in the same way for the 
skimmilk samples, the results are as follows: 

Cream sample no. 11. 9.4 per cent added water 

Cream sample no. 12. 16.8 per cent added water 

Skimmilk sample no. 11. 13.0 per cent added water 

Skimmilk sample no. 12. 21.5 per cent added water 
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Actually there was added to the whole milk samples prior to 
separation 11.5 per cent and 20 per cent of water respectively. 
These values are closely approached when calculated from the 
data by the “serum” formula being 12.2 per cent and 20.7 per 
cent respectively. It is to be noted, however, that the amounts 
of added water calculated for the cream and skimmilk portions 
of these samples do not agree with the amount added to the whole 
milk, nor do they agree with each other. This of course, is due 
to the fact that the amounts of serum in the cream and in the skim¬ 
milk differ from the amount in the original whole milk and differ 
more widely as the richness of the cream increases. 

In order to determine the amount of water added to a lot of 
mUk prior to separation, from an examination of the cream or 
the skimnoilk, the volumes of each and the amount of added water 
in each must be known, in which case the following formula may 
be used. 


(0 X W) + (.? X W) 

-fVs- 

C, is the volume of cream; W' the per cent of added water in 
the cream; S, the volume of skimmilk; W", the per cent of 
added water in the skimmilk and W, the per cent of added 
water in the original whole milk. This formula natxirally would 
have its limitations when commercial samples are being inves¬ 
tigated. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A very brief review of literature, only, is included since no 
published data was found bearing directly on the subject of this 
paper. 

From data presented it is concluded that cream and skimmilk 
have the same freezing points as the original sample of milk 
from which they are separated. If this is so then the normal 
range must be from -0.530°C. to -0.566°C. as for milk, with 
an average of —0.550°C. 

Winter’s formula as given in the “official methods” of the 
A.O.A.C. is theoretically incorrect and while this fact does not 
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make it entirely inapplicable for whole milk or skimmilk it shows 
a great degree of inaccuracy when applied to samples of cream, 
the degree increasing as the cream samples become richer in fat. 
Data is given showing the inaccuracies when it is applied to a 
series of diluted cream samples. 

A modified formula is given which is theoretically more ac¬ 
curate and when applied to the same samples of cream mentioned 
above gives fairly close results as compared with actual amounts 
of water known to have been added. 

The amount of added water found in a cream sample or a 
skimmilk sample does not correspond with the amount added to 
the original whole milk, in case such diultion was made before 
separation; but the latter can be calculated by the formula 
shown if the weights or volumes of both the cream and skimmilk 
portions are known together with the respective amounts of 
water in each, as found by cryoscopic examination and the use 
of the “serum” formula. 
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EFFECT OF TEMPERATURE ON THE VISCOSITY 
OF SKIMMILK* 

RANDALL WHITAIvER, J. M. .SHERMAN, and PAUL FRANCIS SHARP 
Department of Dairy Jruhislry, Cornetl University, Ithaca, New York 

INTRODUCTION 

Apparently Soxhlet (1) was the first to study the change in 
viscosity of milk with temperature. He found that the vis¬ 
cosity of whole milk increased faster than water with lowering 
temperature. His data are not entirely consistent, but Kohler 
(2), Taylor (3), and Evenson and Ferris (4) confirmed Soxhlet’s 
finding. Soxhlet attributed this change in relative viscosity of 
milk with temperature to the casein. 

The effect of pasteurization on the viscosity of mi lk was inves¬ 
tigated by Woll (5), using the viscometer designed by Babcock 
(6). Woll pasteurized his samples by heating for twenty minutes 
at 67°C., and also by heating in an Arnold steam sterilizer for 
thirty to thirty-live minutes. The samples were heated in Erlen- 
meyer flasks closed with cotton plugs. He found that pasteur¬ 
ization under these conditions decreased the viscosity of both 
milk and cream. The decrease in viscosity of milk was about 4 
per cent, while the decrease in the viscosity of cream was about 
16 to 17 per cent. Woll found that the viscosity of sweet whey 
was decidedly increased by pasteurization, the increase being still 
greater after sterilization. Thus the viscosity of whey was 
increased by pasteurization, while the viscosity of milk and 
cream was decreased by it. 

Babcock and Russell (7) found that pasteurization, as they 
carried it out, broke up the clumps or clusters of fat globules 
which are usually present in raw, normal milk, and they attributed 
the decrease in viscosity produced by pasteurization to break¬ 
ing up of these clumps of fat globules. Babcock and Russell 
(8) (9) found that the addition of calcium sucrate restored the 

* Received for publication February 7, 1927. 
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viscosity of pasteurized cream and also caused clumping. Bab¬ 
cock and Russell (9) also found that the viscosity of pastemized 
cream could be restored by incipient churning, but that in this 
case the fat globules, instead of being characteristic clusters, 
were lumps, indicating that the fat globules had coalesced. It 
was found that this cream would not whip. 

The importance of clusters of fat globules as affecting the 
viscosity of milk has been indicated by Babcock (10) in the 
following words. 

Although these clumps are not very firmly bound together, they have 
sufficient stability to remain intact under ordinary conditions, and, on 
account of the increased resistance which these irregular masses offer 
to a free movement of the serum, add very considerably to the consist¬ 
ency of milk. This is clearly shown in the comparative thinness of 
pasteurized product, especially cream, in which the grouping is en¬ 
tirely destroyed, leaving the globules uniformly distributed. More¬ 
over, in such milks, the original consistency is restored to a con¬ 
siderable degree by any process which produces a similar tendency 
to grouping. 

Well (5) found that the viscosity of the skimmilk also de¬ 
creased slightly after pasteurization, but he presented rather few 
data showing this effect. 

Sterner (11) concluded that the decrease in viscosity of whole 
milk by pasteurization was not due to the coagulation of the 
albumin alone, while Jensen (15) attributes the decrease in 
viscosity to coagulation of the albumin. 

Taylor (3) found that heating milk to the pasteurization 
temperature of around 65°C., and then cooling the milk to 20°C. 
and determining the viscosity, decreased the viscosity slightly, 
while pasteurization at higher temperatures produced a slight 
increase in viscosity.' 

Evenson and Ferris (4) heated milk for thirty minutes at 
various temperatures, and then cooled it to 20°C. and determined 
the viscosity. They found a decrease in viscosity when the milk 
was pasteurized at 60° to 65°C. Heating milk to 75° to 80°C. 
increased the viscosity. 
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^Vrchard and Stassano (12) found that pasteurization failed to 
effect the viscosity appreciably. 

Since most of this work on the effect of heat on the viscosity 
has been carried out with whole milk, and as Babcock and Russell 
indicated that the clumping of the fat globules was an important 
factor in regulating the viscosity of whole milk and cream, and 
since clumping is usually more pronounced at lower tempera¬ 
tures, it was thought disirable to make a more careful study of 
the effect of temperature on the viscosity of skimmilk. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The viscosity of skimmilk at various temperatures 

All detenninations were made with ordinary Ostwald vis¬ 
cometers. The temperature was held constant by immersing the 
viscometers in a water bath held at the desired temperature. 
The samples were held in the water bath for fifteen minutes be¬ 
fore making the readings. The determinations were made on 
the same sample of milk beginning at the lowest temperature. 
A duplicate determination with an aliquot, which had been kept 
cold during the experiment, was made at the highest temperature 
and was found to agree in viscosity with the value obtained with 
the sample used for the entire temperature series. The time of 
flow of water determined experimentally at the various tempera¬ 
tures was used to calculate the constants of the viscometers. 
The weight of pycnometers filled with milk and then with water 
was deteimined at the various temperatures, and from this data 
the density of the milk was calculated. 

The following equation was used to calculate the viscosity 

where rj is the viscosity in centipolse, d is the density of the milk, 
t is the time of flow in seconds, and A and B are constants. The 
constants A and B were calculated from the time of flow of 
water at the various temperatures and the viscosity of w'ater 
as given by Bingham and Jackson (13). This equation repro- 
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duced the viscosity of water with an average error of less than 
0.3 per cent. Three different Ostwald viscometers were used 
in this work and four samples of mixed skimmilk, two viscometers 
being used with each sample. The data were plotted and a 
smooth curve was drawn which most nearly fitted the data. 


TABLK 1 

The relative and absohde viscosilyf density, and specific gravity of skimmilk and 
a 6 per cent lactose solution at various temperatures 


TUM- 

PBBA> 

TUBS 

VlSCOSITl^ IN CENTIPOIHK 

visrosmr 

KKL^TIVE TO 
WATER 

DENSITY 

SPRriFIC 

GRAVITY 


Skixn- 

milk 

5 per 
cent 

Hkim- 

nulk 

5 per 
cent 
lactose 
solu¬ 
tion 

Skiiumiik 

5 JHT 
cent 
lactose 
solu¬ 
tion 

Skimmilk 

5 per 
C4jnt 


Water* 

lactose 

solu¬ 

tion 

Experi¬ 

ment 

1 

EXijen- 
11)0 nt 

2 

Experi¬ 

ment 

1 

Extieri- 

ment 

2 

lactose 

solu¬ 

tion 

V. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) * 

(9) 

(10) 

(U) 

(12) 

5 1 

1.519 

2.96 

1.76 

1 95 

1.16 

1.0369 

1.0362 

1.0204 

1.0369 

1.0362 

1.0204 

10 

1.308 

2.47 

1.50 

1.89 

1.15 

1.0360 

1.0358 

1.0200 

1.0363 

1.0361 

1 0202 

15 

1.140 

2.10 


1.84 


1.0348 

1.0348 


1.0357 

1 0358 


20 

1 005 

1.79 

1.15 

1.78 

1.14 

1.0338 

1.0338 

1.0182 

1 0356 

1.0356 

1.0200 

26 

0.894 

1.54 

1.03 

1.72 

1 15 

1.0323 

1.0321 

1.0165 

1.0353 

jl .0352 

1.0198 

30 

0.801 

1.33 

0.91 

1.66 

1.14 

1.0305 

1 0307 

1.0155 

1.0350 

j 1.0352 

1.0199 

35 

0.723 

1.17 


1.62 


1.0287 

1.0288 

] 

1.0348 

1.0350 


40 

0.656 

1.04 

0 74 

1.58 

*1.13 

1.0264 

1.0268 

il .0119 

1.0344 

1.0348 

1.0198 

45 

0.599 

0 93 


1.55 


1.0245 


1 

1.0346 

I 


50 

0.549 

0.85 

0.62 

1.54 

1.13 

1.0223 

1.0223 

1 0075 

1 0346 

1.03461.0196 

55 

0.506 

0.77 


1.53 


1.0198 



1.0346 



60 

0.469 

0.71 

0 52 

1.52 

1.11 

1.0171 

1.0172 

1.0028 

I . O344J 1.0345 

1.0199 

65 

0.436 

0.66 


1.52 


1.0145 



1.0346 



70 

0.406 

0.62 

0.45 

1.52 

1.11 

1.0117 

1 0117 0.9972: 

1.0347 

1.0347 

1.0199 

75 

0.380 

0 59 


1.54 



1 





80 

0.357 

0 57 

0.39 

1,59 

1.09 

1.0052 

1 . 0055:0 9913, 

1.0343 

1 

1.0347 

1.0200 


* Bingham and Jackson (13). 


The values for the viscosity of milk at 5°C. intervals of tempera¬ 
tures were read from the curve and are given in table 1. The 
relative viscosity was obtained by dividing the true viscosity of 
milk by the viscosity of water. Thus the term relative viscosity 
is used in its true sense and not as relative times of flow as is 
sometimes the case. 
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The viscosity and density of skinunilk at various tempera¬ 
tures are shown graphically in figure 1. The viscosity of skim- 
milk decreases as the temperature is raised. The relative vis¬ 
cosity indicates that the viscosity of skinunilk decreases more 
rapidly than the viscosity of water up to 60°C. Between 60° 
and 70°C. the viscosity of skinunilk and water change with 




I'lo. 1. The Density, Kpecutc Gravity, Absolute Viscosity, and Relative 
Viscosity of Skimmilk and Water at Various Temperatures 

temperature at the same rate, and above 70°C. the relative vis¬ 
cosity begins to rise again, indicating that the decrease in vis¬ 
cosity of skimmilk as the temperature is raised above 70 C. is 
not as rapid as the decrease in the viscosity of water. This 
break in the relative viscosity curve occurs at about the tem¬ 
perature at which heat denaturizes the albumin in milk. This 
point will be discussed later under the effect of pasteurization 
on viscosity. 
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The relative viscosity of skimmilk was found to be 1.95 at 
5°C. and 1.52 at 60°C., or a change in relative viscosity of 0.43. 
Since the proteins and lactose are the main constituents of 
skimmilk, the question arises as to whether or not lactose would 
cause a change in the relative viscosity of milk as the temperature 
is raised. The viscosity of a 5 per cent solution of lactose at 
various temperatures is given in column 4, table 1, and the 
relative viscosity in column 6. The difference in relative vis¬ 
cosity between 5° and 60°C. is 0.04. This experiment indicates 
that the change in relative viscosity of skimmilk with tempera- 
tme is due partially to the lactose, but that the effect of the 
lactose is small in comparison with the effect of the proteins. 

It is probable, however, that the effect of both the lactose and 
the proteins on the relative viscosity is greater when taken to¬ 
gether in the same solution than would be indicated by the sum 
of their individual effects when present alone in solution. 

An examination of the density data given in table 1 shows that 
the density of the skimmilk also decreases more rapidly as the 
temperature is raised than does the density of water, this differ¬ 
ence in rate of change practically all taking place below 40°C. 
Bowen’s (14) data show a similar trend. The density data 
given in table 1, column 7f were obtained by starting at 5°C, 
and increasing the temperature in steps up to 80°C. It was 
feared that air might have been driven out of solution by the 
heat, and might have remained in the form of fine bubbles dis¬ 
persed in the milk, which would account for the change. That 
this was not the case was shown by placing a sample of milk 
under the vacumn at 35° to 40°C. to remove the air, and then 
determining the densities in the reverse order starting with the 
highest temperature. The values obtained by this method 
are given in column'8, table 1. The total solids content of the 
skimmilk in experiment 2 was 8.96 per cent, the fat 0.07 per cent, 
and the proteins 3.22 per cent. The density data were changed 
to specific gravity, those obtained by increasing temperature are 
given in column 10; those by decreasing temperature in column 
11. The specific gravity data indicate a change in hydration of 
the milk solids with temperature. This change in hydration 
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seems to be more marked as the temperature of the milk de¬ 
creases from 40°C. The specific gravity of the skimmilk at 
5°C. is 1.0366 and at 40°C. 1.0346, or a difference due to temper¬ 
ature of 0.0020. The density of a 5 per cent solution of lactose 
is given in column 0, table 1, and its specific gravity in column 
12. These data indicate that the specific gravity of a 5 per 
cent solution of lactose changes 0.0005 between 5° and 40°C* 

TABLE 2 


FJffecl on the inscosity delermimd al 2Ji°C. of pasteurizing skimmilk ami rennet whey 
for thirty minutes at various temperatures 


TIMPERATUHB OP i 
PASTKirRTZATIOX 

i 

1 8KIMM11/IC 

WHEY 

\’l9C08lty 

Number of 

8am pics 

Viscosity 

N umber of 
samples 

1 

cp 


cp. 


TTnhcated 

1 472 

62 

1.158 

9 

50 

1 434 

9 

1.146 

2 

60 



1.159 

2 

62 5 

1 440 

13 



70 

1.455 

5 

1.176 

2 

72 5 

1.475 

4 

1.179 

2 

75 

1 490 

5 



77 



1.193 

3 

78 i 

1 515 

3 



70 

1.524 

3 



80 i 

1 527 

8 

1.208 

2 

82 

1.540 

3 



85 

! 1 548 

3 



90 

1 553 

4 

1.294 

2 

100 

1 603 

4 

1 381 

3 

no 

1.647 

3 

1 296 

3 

120 

1.717 

3 

1 

1 273 

4 


Thus the lactose of the skimmilk is partly responsible for the 
change in specific gravity with temperature. Through the same 
range in temperature a 5 per cent sucrose solution changes 0.0006, 
which is about the same change as is produced by the lactose, 
while a 10 per cent sucrose solution changes 0.0013. Thus it is 
p ble that the lactose has less effect on the change in specific 
^ y with temperature than has the protein material present 
in the skimmilk . The increase in specific gravity as the tern- 
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perature is lowered is not, however, sufficiently great to account 
for the distinct rise in the relative viscosity as the temperature 
is lowered. 

The increase in the specific gravity and in the relative vis¬ 
cosity of skimmilk as the temperature is lowered both indicate 
that some change has taken place in the s kimmilk . This change 
is probably a variation in the hydration of the milk constitu¬ 
ents, probably the casein. 

The effect of pasteurization on the viscosity of skimmilk and whey 

The skimmilk or whey was pasteurized for thirty minutes at 
various temperatures, care being taken to prevent loss of moisture. 
It was then cooled at once to 24°C., held at this temperature for 
thirty minutes, and the viscosity determined with Ostwald vis¬ 
cometers at this temperature. In order to make the data ob¬ 
tained with the different samples of skimmilk comparable, they 
were converted to the percentage increase on the basis of the 
vjiscosity of the unheated sample, and then converted to the 
basis of the average viscosity for all of the unheated samples used. 
The data are given in table 2 and figure 2. 

According to these data, pasteurization at temperatures 
between the normal temperature of the milk as drawn and about 
72°C. causes a decrease in the viscosity of skimmilk, while pas¬ 
teurization above this temperature, up to 120°C., causes an 
increase in viscosity. There is, however, a definite break in the 
curve, which occurs at about 83°C., the rate of change from this 
point on being somewhat less rapid. 

The effect of pasteurization on the viscosity of rennet whey 
was also determined. The results are given in table 2 and figure 2, 
Pasteurization of whey causes a decrease in the viscosity be¬ 
tween 40° and 60°C. From that point on as the temperature of 
pasteurization is raised, the viscosity increases at a slow rate up 
to about 75°C., and then at a much faster rate up to 100°C., 
and above this temperature the viscosity decreases again. The 
breaks in the whey and the skimmilk curves do not correspond. 
At the point where the skimmilk changes over to a slower rate, 
83°C., the viscosity of the whey has just begun to increase at a 



VISCOSITY IN CENTIPOISE 



Fig. 2. The Viscosity of Skimmilk and Whey at 24°C. after Pastehrizino 
FOR 30 Minutes at Various Temperatures 
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faster rate. The downward break in the whey curve apparently 
has no counterpart in the skimmilk curve. These results indicate 
the aggregates formed by heat coagulation of the whey proteins 
are markedly affected by the presence of the casein. 

The data presented here indicate that the decrease in viscosity 
of milk due to holding pasteurization cannot be due to the coagu¬ 
lation of the albumin for two reasons, first, coagulation of the al¬ 
bumin would tend to increase the viscosity and, second, the max¬ 
imum decrease in viscosity due to heat occurs at a temperature 
below the coagulation point of albumin, or where the rate of 
coagulation would be extremely slow. 

The data for the relative viscosity of skimmilk at various 
temperatures as given in table 1 and figure 1 show a minimum 
between 60® and 70°C., while the data for the effect of pasteuri¬ 
zation on viscosity where the milk is cooled and the viscosity 
detennined at 24°C. indicate a minimum at 50° to 60°C. These 
mi n i mum ranges are nearly the same as detennined by the two 
methods. 


CONCLUSIONS 

1. As the temperature is raised from 5° to 60°C., the vis¬ 
cosity of skimmilk decreasfes faster than the viscosity of water; 
from 60° to 70°C. the viscosity of both decrease at about the 
same rate; and above 70°C. the viscosity of skimmilk decreases 
more slowly than does the viscosity of water. 

2. Pasteurization of skimmilk for thirty minutes between 
40° and about 72°C. causes a decrease in viscosity, while pas¬ 
teurization at higher temperatures for the same length of time 
causes an increase. 

3. Pasteurization of whey for thirty minutes at temperatures 
below 60°C. caused a decrease in viscosity, from 60° to 100°C. 
an increase, and from 100° to 120°C. a decrease in viscosity. 

4. As the temperature is raised from 5° to 40°C. the density 
of skimmilk decreases faster than does the density of water, ^ 
while from 40° to 80°C. they both decrease at about the same 
rate. 
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CONCERNING THE ADDITION OF CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
TO MILK FOR CHEESE MAKING* 

W. V. PRICE 

DepartmeTii of Dairy Industry, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

The experiments whose results are given in this report are a 
continuation of work begun by Georges Knaysi and J. D. Nelson 
(1). These workers reported an increase in the yield of cheese 
obtained from a given amount of milk by the addition of CaCl*. 
They believed that this increase in yield might be due to the re¬ 
tention of more of the milk fat, solids-not-fat, and moisture in 
the cheese. Their experiments were few in number but pointed 
out the possibility of producing cheese more economically through 
the use of CaCL. They have reviewed the important literature 
on the subject so that it is necessary here to merely call atten¬ 
tion to their report. 

The experiments in cheesemaking of the present study have 
been conducted under carefully controlled conditions which 
approximate commercial methods of manufacturer accompanied 
by careful and exact observations and measurements. 

The milk used to make the cheese was of varying quality. 
At least 600 pounds was thoroughly mixed in an ice cream batch 
mixer after adding starter in amounts sufficient to produce the 
desired development of acidity during the cheesemaking process. 
Two portions of exactly 300 pounds each of this mixture of milk 
and starter were drawn from the mixing tank and placed in two 
60-gallon jacketed cheese vats. Each portion was sampled and 
tested for fat and total solids as a check upon the identity of the 
milk in each vat. 

One-tenth of one per cent or 4.6 ounces of anhydrous CaCl* 
was dissolved in 2 pounds of water and added to the test vat 
of milk. Two pounds of water were added to the check vat to 
insure the same moisture content in both lots of curd at the time 
of cuttii^. 

* Received for publication October, 1926 
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The CaCh stimulated the action of the rennet to such an ex¬ 
tent that it was necessary to reduce the amount of rennet added 
to the milk in the test vat to one-half the amount used in the 
check vat. Even under these conditions the coagulation of the 
CaCla treated milk was more rapid than the coagulation of the 
milk in the check vat. Further decreases in the amoimt of 
rennet were held to be inadvisable due to the probable effect 
upon the subsequent ripening of the cheese. 

The direct result of the influence of the CaCh on the rennet 
action was a faster and firmer coagulation and a more rapid loss 
of moisture after cutting. At the time of pressing, however, the 


TABLE 1 



AVBBACIE 
YIELD FROM 
3(X) POUNDS OF 
MILK 

POimDS OF 
FAT 

POUNDS OF SOLIDS- 
NOT-FAT 

POUNDS OP 
MOISTURE 

CaCU. 

30.388 

10.480 

I 9.103 

10 800 

Check . 

30.210 

10.360 

9.015 

10.830 

Difference. 

0.178 

0 120 

0 088 

~0 030 

Odds that the difference 

132 to 1 

267 to 1 

1.1 to 1 

3 4 to 1 

is significant. 

Significant 

Significant 

Insignificant 

Insignificant 


The average yield and composition of the cheese obtained from 300 pounds of 
milk treated with 0.1 per cent of OaCla and of the cheese made from 300 pounds of 
identical milk containing no added CaCU. 


moisture contents of the two lots were practically identical. This 
ability of milk treated with CaCh to lose moisture very rapidly 
during the critical periods of the cheesemaking process has a 
direct application in the handling of milk with a high acidity at 
the time of renneting. The shortening of the period in which it 
is possible to firm the curd sufficiently to insure a sweet cheese 
allows the cheese maker to remove the whey before the acidity 
has reached the dangerous limit. 

The results of the experiments have been summarized in 
tables 1 and 2. The average differences in the yield of the 
cheese and the composition of the cheese and whey have been 
calculated and the significance of these differences determined 
by Student’s method for interpreting the results of paired ex¬ 
periments (2, 3). 
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Each 300 pounds of milk treated with CaCh produced on the 
average only 0.178 pound more of cheese than milk not so treated. 
The real cause of the increase in the yield was obviously the 
retention of more of the milk fat in the curd. The cheese con¬ 
taining the CaCh retained slightly greater amounts of solids- 


TABLE 2 



POUNM OF FAT 

POUNDS OF 
SOLIDS-NOT-FAT 

CaCh. 

1.017 

1 17 575 

Check. . 

1.133 

17 502 

Difference in pounds . 

-0.116 

0 073 

Odds that the difference is significant . 

9999 to 1 

5 to 1 


Significant 

Insignificant 


The average composition of whey obtained from 300 pounds of milk treated 
with 0.1 per cent of CaCU and of the cheese made from 300 pounds of identical milk 
containing no added CaClo. 


TABLE 3 
Average scores 


LOT 

FLAVOtt 

BODY .VND TBXTUR* 

CaCls 

Check 

CaCh 

Check 

1 

39.7 

38 7 

22 5 

22 8 

2 

40.0 

40.3 

23.2 

23.2 

3 

38 8 

38 3 

22.5 

21.7 

4 

42 0 

43.3 

22 8 

23 8 

5 

40 3 1 

40.0 

23.5 

23 5 

6 

39 0 

39.7 

22.8 

23 2 

7 

38.7 1 

39.7 

22 8 

23.0 

* 

40.3 

42.0 

23.3 

24.2 

9 

39.3 

39.0 

23 2 

22 8 

10 

42.2 

44 0 

23 2 

24.0 

Mean. 

40.03 

40.50 

22.98 

23 22 


not-fat than the check cheese but the difference was insignificant. 
The moisture content of the two types of cheese was practically 
identical. 

The composition of the whey from the two lots of milk also 
demonstrates the retention of the fat and other milk solids in the 
cheese. Table 2 shows that the whey from the CaCh treated 
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milk contained 0.116 pound less fat than did the whey from the 
untreated milk. A slightly greater amount of milk solids not 
fat in the whey from the CaCl* treated milk is due probably to 
chance according to Student’s method of interpreting the re¬ 
sults of the experiments. 

The cheese made in these experiments were scored at eleven 
months of age. Three judges examined the cheese and their 
average scores on flavor and body and texture are given in table 
3. A score of 50 designates a perfect flavor and 25 a perfect 
body and texture. 

The data of table 3 illustrate the variable quality of the cheese 
which is due primarily to the quality of the lots of milk from 
which they were made. Considering the variable nature of the 
data, the mean scores show httle difference in either the flavor 
or body between the two types of cheese. 

The actual scores of the judges were changed to the corre¬ 
sponding ratio scores (4), and these ratio scores were treated 
by Student’s method of determining the significance of the 
difference of paired observations. 

The mean gain in ratio score of the cheese from the untreated 
over the cheese from the CaCl* treated milk is 8.18 points. The 
odds, however, are only 9.4'to 1 that the difference is significant. 
These odds are too small to state definitely that the CaCU milk 
does not make as good cheese as the non-treated milk. 

The mean ratio score of the test cheese is 42.3 ± 3.5 and the 
cheese from the non-treated milk show an average of 50.4 d= 
6.7 points. The small number of observations and the great 
variation in the quality of the milk from which the cheese were 
made account for the large probable errors. 

The results of the scoring of the cheese do not prove definitely 
that the CaCl* has a harmful effect upon the quality of the cheese. 
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(IHAPHK’Al. S'rAKDAlJDlZATlON OF ('ONDllNSKD 
MILK PKODIKTS* 

W \LTLH \ . I'HICl, 

J)( }>(t I hn( n( <il iJtitf If lhflii\(iif^ (Untull V)(in I Ilfuaa, \iir ] tn k 

Tho inanufacturoi- of coiuleiised i)j()(liicts is confronted 
with a )>rol)leni of standardizing!; peculiar to the condensing in¬ 
dust ly. d'he finislu'd products are derived iVoin raw materials 
whose ])ro})er combination has established a desired ratio of fat to 

milk solids not fat. d his ratio is usmdlv stated v. .. 

• Milk ^oU(Is not lai 

The sim]de adjustment of these ratios, throujih th(‘ mixing of raw 
materials like cieam, milk, skimmilk, etc., which is rather in¬ 
volved by the usual methods of (*alculat.ion, can be sijn])lified and 
sliortened l)y the use of a gra})h. 

For the ])ur])ose of explanation it is assumed that an i(*e cream 
mix is to be made in the condensing pan which must contain 12 
per cent fat, 10 per cent milk solids not fat, 14.0 per cent sugar and 
0.5 ])er cent gelatine, and the com})leted mix must weigh dOOO 
])ounds. The milk products to be used are milk containing 4 per 
cent fat and S.8 per (*ent milk solids not fat, and (*ream containing 
:10 per cent fat and (>.3 ])er cent milk solids not fat. 

It is evident that if it is to be completed in the pan, the mix 
before condensing should contain tlie tlesired amount of the solid 
elements which should bear to each other the latio re(iuired by 
the finished ])roduct. It. is obvious that wdiatexer the combina¬ 
tion of milk and (*ream may ))e, 485 pounds of sugar and 15 pounds 
of gelatine must l)e in the mixture. The information desired, 
therefore, is the pounds of 80 per cent cieam and 4 ])er (‘ent milk 
which, combined, will make a mixture containing 12 pounds of 
fat for each 10 pounds of milk solids not fat, with a total of 8()0 
pounds of fat and 800 pounds of milk solids not fat. 

In the grajih show n in figure 1 the jier (*ent ot I at is ])lott<Hl on 

* Ueooivrd for puMieation August 1, 102^). 
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Fig. 1. Thk (Ikaph Iu^vstratki) was Drawn on St\m>vhi>, Chioss Skotion, 
Millimktkr J^M'kk to thk Stalk; 2 Ckntjmktkrs Kqt vl 1 Fku Cknt 
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the ordinate and the per cent of milk solids not fat on the ab¬ 
scissa. 

The desired mix must contain fat and milk solids not fat in the 
360 12 1.2 

ratio of or — or -y. etc. Therefore, if a theoretical mixture 


of milk products contained 1.2 per cent of milk fat and 1 per cent 
of milk solids not fat, it would satisfy the ratio of fat to milk 
solids not fat required by the problem. This composition is repre¬ 
sented on the graph by the point A. A theoretical mixture of 
milk products containing 12 per cent of milk fat and 10 per cent 
of milk solids not fat would also satisfy the ratio of fat to milk 
solids not fat required by the problem. Point B is plotted on the 
graph to represent this composition. The line determined by 
the points A and B is the locus of all points in which the ratio of 
fat to milk solids not fat is 12 to 10. It will be called “the ratio 
line” and is determined by the points representing the composi¬ 
tion of any two mixtures which contain fat and milk solids not 
fat in the desired ratio. 

A point indicating the composition of the cream is plotted on 
the graph at C. The milk composition is indicated by a point D. 
The line drawn from C to D contains the points representing the 
compositions of all the possible combinations of these samples of 
milk and cream. At C the mixture of the two materials contains 
100 parts of cream and 0 parts of milk; at D the mixture consists 
of 100 parts of milk and 0 parts of cream. CD may be called 
“the composition line.” 

The line CD intersects the line AB at the point E, which is the 
only point in the composition line CD which represents fat and 
milk solids not fat in the ratio of 12 to 10. Point E therefore 
designates the composition of the mixture of milk and cream which 
when condensed will make a mix containing 12 per cent of fat 
and 10 per cent of milk solids not fat. Estimated from the posi¬ 
tion of point E on the graph this composition is 9.89 per cent fat 
and 8.23 per cent milk solids not fat. Several methods csm be 
used to proportion correctly the amounts of milk and cream neces- 
saiy to make such a mixtiure. 

Pearson’s square may be used to determine the pounds of milk 
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and cream necessary to make the mixture of milk and cream con¬ 
taining 9.89 per cent fat and 8.23 per cent msnf. The pounds of 
this mixture necessary to furnish the total number of pounds of 
fat and solids not fat can then be calculated. The calculations 
by the square method may be based upon either the per cent of 
fat or milk solids not fat in the milk products. It is usually de¬ 
sirable, however, to so adjust the materials that any small error 
due to incorrect reading of the graph will occur in the amount of 
milk solids not fat in the total mixture. This will be automati¬ 
cally taken care of if the calculations are based upon the fat com¬ 
position. 


\ 

/ 

9.89 


/ 

\ 


5.89 unit parts of 30 per cent cream 


20 11 unit parts of 4 per cent milk 
26 00 unit parts of 9.89 per cent mixture 


Since 3000 pounds of the mix requires 360 pounds of fat, it 
follows that the pounds of 9.89 per cent mixture necessary to fur- 

360 

nish this amount of fat is X 100 or 3640.04 pounds of milk 

y .oy 

and cream mixture. 

Since 5.89 parts of cream and 20.11 parts of milk give 26.00 
parts of 9.89 per cent mixture, then the amoxmt of cream required 
to make 3640.04 pounds of mixture is: 


X 3640 .04 = 824 61 pounds 

26.00 


and the amount of milk is: 


20.11 

"26.00 


X 


3640.04 - 2815.43 


Proof in pounds 



MATBBXAt. 

FAT 

MBNF 

Milk. 

2815.4289 

824.6088 

112.617 

247.382 

247.757 

51.950 

Cream. 


Total.. 

3640.0377 

359.999 

299.707 
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No further calculations are necessary. The pounds of sugar 
and gelatine required may be added to the milk products and the 
mixture condensed to a total weight of 3000 poimds, when it will 
have the desired composition. 

The proportioning of the amounts of milk and cream can be 
accomplished in another manner. It has been shown that the 
line CD represents the composition of the mixtures of milk and 
cream. Since at point C there are 0 parts of milk in the mixture, 
and at point D there are 100 parts of milk in the mixture, it 
follows that points intermediate between C and D indicate in¬ 
creasing parts of milk per 100 parts of mixture as the positions of 
these intermediate points approach the composition D. From 
the graph it is evident that point E is nearer D than C, and there¬ 
fore the desired milk and cream mixture must contain more milk 
than cream. The exact parts of milk per hundred of mixture 
would be known if the length of CE relative to the length of CD 
were known. It can be shown geometrically that the length of 
the lines CE, ED, and CD are proportional to the vertical dis¬ 
tances between the abscissas in which C, E, and D are located. 
These abscissas on the graph are designated as 30, 9.89, and 4 
per cent respectively. It follows that: 


and 


CE _ do - 9.89 
CD ~ 30-4 


(30 - 9 89) CD 
30-4 ' ” 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 


The length of the line from C to D represents an increase of from 
0 to 100 parts of milk in 100 parts of mixture, so that CD may be 
said to be equivalent to 100. Equation (2) now becomes: 



(3) 

(4) 


The value 77.346 represents the parts of milk in 100 parts of the 
mixture of milk and cream, and 100 less 77.346 equals 22.654, the 
parts of cream per 100 parts of milk and cream when the fat con- 
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tent of the milk, cream, and mixture are 4 per cent, 30 per cent 
and 9.89 per cent respectively. 

Since the 3000 pounds of mix required 360 pounds of fat, the 
pounds of 9.89 per cent mixture necessary to furnish this amoimt 
360 

of fat is X 100 or 3640.04 poimds of milk and cream. It has 

been shown that 77.346 per cent of 3640.04 equals the pounds of 
milk required, and 22.654 per cent of 3640.04 equals the pounds 
of cream in the mixture. The proof of the method may be shown 
by making the necessary calculations and arranging the amounts 
of the products and their fat and milk solids not fat contents in 
tabular form. 


Proof 


MATBRIAL 

POUNDS 

POUNDS OF 
FAT 

POUNDS OF 
M8NF 

Milk.. 

2815.42 

824.62 

112.617 

247.386 

247.75 

51.95 

Cream. 


Total... 

3640.04 

360 003 

299.70 


No further calculations are necessary. The sugar and gela¬ 
tine required may be added directly to the milk and cream before 
or after condensing, as the operator desires. In either case the 
amount of raw material, which totals 4090 pounds, must be re¬ 
duced by the removal of water to a total weight of 3000 pounds for 
the finished product. 

The form of graph illustrated has one or two other interesting 
characteristics and applications. The line CE and CD might be 
measured in units of length and the amoimts of milk and cream 
calculated by the proportion 

Pounds of milk Length of CE 

. . —. ■ at 

Pounds of mixture Length of CD 


or 


Pounds of cream Length of ED 

. ... . . as —. 

Pounds of mixture Length of CD 
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The graph may be iised to standardize off batches of condensed 
products. No calculations are necessary to determine if the mix¬ 
ture to be standardized is short or over on fat or milk solids not 
fat. If fat is needed the point representing the composition of 
the incorrect mixture will fall below the ratio line, and if milk 
solids not fat are needed the point will fall above the line. In 
either case the point representing the composition of the material 
which can be used to adjust the ratio must fall on the opposite side 
of the ratio line, so that the line connecting the two points will 
intersect the ratio line. If the point of intersection of the ratio 
and composition lines indicates a fat and milk solids not fat con¬ 
tent in the mixture greater than that desired in the finished prod¬ 
uct, then water must be added to the noilk products. If the 
point of intersection indicates a fat and milk solids not fat content 
less than that desired in the finished product, then water must be 
removed by condensing. 

For laboratory work a large graph mounted on a drawing board 
can be used to good advantage. The ratio lines for the various 
products manufactured can be drawn on the graph in fine lines 
and the points representing the composition of the different ma¬ 
terials can be marked by glass headed pins which can be inserted 
where desired and connected by fine black thread in place of 
drawn lines. This procedure makes it possible to use the graph 
for a long time without changing the graph paper. A large graph 
makes possible more accurate standardization. 


SUMMARY 


1 . 


The ratio line is the locus of all points in which 


Fat 

Milk solids not fat 


equals the ratio desired in the finished product. 

2. The line connecting the points representing the composi¬ 
tions of the materials to be combined in the mixture is the locus 
of all points representing the composition of every possible com¬ 
bination of these materials alone. 

3. The intersection of the ratio line and composition line is a 
point which represents the only combination of the materials used 
which can furnish fat and solids not fat in the desired ratio. 



MOLD AND YEAST COUNTS AND THEIR RELATION TO 
THE COMPOSITION OF BUTTER* 

H. MACY 

Division of Dairy Hushandryy University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 

The mold and yeast counts of butter have attracted consider¬ 
able attention during recent years. Lund, Hood, Bouska and 
others have presented data to show the value of these counts in 
the control of manufacturing methods. A certain d^ree of 
success has been attained in improving the quality of butter 
through the interpretation of these mold and yeast counts. This 
improvement has been effected largely through the more effi¬ 
cient pasteurization of the cream and better sanitation in the 
creamery. Unquestionably, these counts are fair indices of the 
general sanitation in the creamery. While they cannot be taken 
per se as criteria of efficient pasteurization, high counts may 
often be traced to insxifficient heating or holding, or both. Rou¬ 
tine analyses of butter, including the determination of the mold 
and yeast counts, make it possible for a supervisory agency to 
trace difficulties in creamery practice. 

Under practical conditions, however, one must always take 
into account a combination of circumstances, including the time 
element, temperature and the composition of the butter when 
the mold and yeast counts are to be interpreted. Bouska points 
out, for instance, that counts made upon unsalted butter are 
unreliable after the butter is twenty-four hours old, due to the 
fact that there is the probability of the growth of the micro¬ 
organisms particularly if the temperature and other conditions 
are favorable. 

There is a great deal that is still to be learned concerning the 
factors which influence the development of mold in butter. 
Thom has demonstrated that the amount of salt present is a 

• Published with the approval of the Director as paper number 468, Journal 
Series of the Minnesota Experiment Station. Received for publication De¬ 
cember 3,1926. 
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factor of much importance. However, the information available 
upon this point is relatively meager and deserves further study. 
Factors, such as moisture content of the butter, humidity of the 
atmosphere, temperature, physical and chemical constitution 
of the butter and others, are challenges for extensive investigation. 
The utmost value of the mold and yeast counts cannot be reached 
until we have cleared up some of the unknown variables. 

We have under way in our laboratories extensive studies upon 
the factors influencing the development of mold in butter. In 
connection with these investigations, we have had occasion to 
make mold and yeast counts of a large number of samples of 
butter from several hundred creameries. At the same time, the 
composition of the butter was ascertained. 

The data obtained in this survey serve as a starting point for 
further studies. The material which is offered at this time is to 
be considered as preliminary and will be amplified later by con¬ 
trolled experiments. 


SOURCE OF MATERIAL 

Samples of 2700 lots of butter of varying composition, age and 
quality were taken at random from 60-pound tubs as they were 
shipped to the eastern markets. 

METHODS OP ANALYSIS 

A butter trier was used to remove a plug of butter from the 
tub. This sample was then placed in a sterile 4-ounce glass jar, 
provided with an aluminum screw top. 

The mold and yeast counts were made after melting the butter 
at 98° to 100°F. by plating 1 cc. of the melted butter. The 
plates were poured with whey agar. Before pouring, 1 cc. of 
1 per cent sterile tartaric acid solution was added to each plate. 
The plates were incubated at room temperature (20° to 25°C.) 
for three days before counting. Counts are reported per cubic 
centimeter of butter. 

The modified Kohman method was used for the determination 
of the moisture and salt. The curd was arbitrarily assumed as 
1 per cent and the fat calculated by difference. 
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P«r odnt 
of 

Soaploo 



Paroont of moioturo 

Fio. 1. Distribution of Samples on the Basis of Moisture Content 

Far eaut 
of 

8«mploa 



Par oent of Salt in Brine 

Fig. 2. DisTBiBG-riOM of Samples on the Basis of Salt Content 


PBESENTATION OF DATA 

The percentage distribution of the samples upon the basis oS 
the percentage of moisture, salt and “salt in brine” is indicated 
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in figures 1 to 3. These serve as a background for the presenta¬ 
tion of the tables which follow. 

It will be noted that the samples have been arranged in groups 
in each chart. Some of the extreme groups represent a consoli¬ 
dation of samples over a wide range because of the small number 
of^samples. Otherwise the groups are within limits of 0.5 or 1 
per cent, as the case may be. The distribution charts should be 
self-explanatory. 



Fig. 3. Distribcttion op Samples on the Basis op Percentage op Salt in 

Brine 

In*presenting the mold and yeast counts, individual counts of 
the samples are not given. It is obvious that it would be im¬ 
practical to give the figures on each of the 2700 samples. Conse¬ 
quently, the counts on the various samples have been segregated 
into four classes, namely, those with counts of (o) 10 or less, 
(6) 11 to 50, (c) 51 to 100 and (d) 101 and over. 

Counts of 10 or less may be considered as evidence of excellent 
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work in the creamery while those over 100 are to be rated as 
poor or at best questionable. 

The percentage of samples falling into each class has then 
been determined for each group of samples previously set up on 
the basis of the composition of the butter. Thus, it will be noted 
in table 1 that 13.3 per cent of the samples having a moisture 
content of 11.9 to 13.4 per cent showed a total count of 10 or less, 
while 33.4 per cent had a total count between 11 and 60, and so on. 


TABLE 1 

Relation of total mold and yeast counts to moisture content (salted butter) 


DtaTRlBUTlON OF TOTAL COtJNTB IN RACK GHOUP 


MOIBTURB CONTENT 


OF BUTTRB 

10 or lees 

11 to 50 

51 to 100 

101 or more 

percent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

l>er cent 

11.9-13.4 

13.3 

33.4 

13.3 

40.0 

13.6-13.9 

10.0 

40.0 

12 5 

37.5 

14.9»14.4 

9.5 

32.6 

13.7 

44.2 

14.&-14.9 

11.6 

31.8 

23.3 

33.3 

15.0-15.4 

15.9 

32.2 

23.5 

28.4 

15.5-15.9 

13.5 

34.4 

23.1 

29.0 

16 0-16 4 

18.3 

37.1 

21.4 

23.2 

16.5-16.9 

10 2 

35.4 

23.7 

30.7 

17.0-17.4 

15 1 

• 36.4 

10.6 

37.9 

17.5-17.9 

3.7 

51.9 

29.6 

14.8 

18.0-18.4 

13.3 

26.7 

40.0 

20.0 

18.5-22 6 

8 3 

16 7 

8 3 

66 7 


Table 1 illustrates the distribution of the total counts in rela¬ 
tion to the moisture content of the salted butter. It will be 
noted that there is no marked relationship between the count 
and the moisture content. The increased amount of the moisture 
in the butter does ncft seem to reflect any marked increase in the 
percentage of high counts or vice versa. There is a slight tend¬ 
ency toward higher counts in the high moisture butter but the 
small number of samples in these extreme groups may temper 
the significance of this fact. 

Due to the limited number of samples of unsalted butter, the 
figures for them are not reported. They show the same tendency 
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as the salted butters, that is, no marked relationship between 
total counts and moisture. 


TABLE 2 


Relation of mold counts to moisture content {salted butter) 


MOISTURE CONTENT 

DISTRIBUTION OF MOLD COUNTS IN BACH GROUP 

OF BUTTER 

10 or less 

11 to 50 

51 to 100 

101 or more 

•per cent 

per cent 

■per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

11 9-13 4 

53.3 

26.7 

13 4 

6.6 

13 5-13.9 

45 0 

37.5 

5 0 

12.5 

14 0-14.4 

47.4 

34.7 

8 4 

9.5 

14 5-14 9 

47.7 1 

33 3 

9 0 

10 0 

15.0-15 4 

51 3 

34 0 

8.3 

6.4 

15 5-15.9 

48.8 

38.3 

7 4 

5.5 

16 0-16 4 

54 9 

36 1 

4 6 

4.4 

16.5-16 9 

46.5 

42.3 

6 5 

4.7 

17 0-17 4 

43.9 

45.5 

6 1 

4.5 

17.5-17 9 

55 6 

29 6 

11 1 

3.7 

18 0-18 4 

46 7 

33 3 

6 7 

13.3 ' 

18 5-22 6 

25 0 

50 0 

0 0 

25.0 


TABLE 3 

Relation of yeast counts to moisture content {salted butter) 



DISTRIBUTION OF TBA8T COUNTS IN EACH GROUP 

moisture CONTENT 
OF 11 UTTER 

lO or loss 

li to 50 

51 to 100 

101 or more 

per rent 

per cent 

per cent 

jfer cent 

per cent 

11.9-13.4 

13 3 

46.7 

20.0 

20.0 

13 5-13 9 

! 22 0 

36.5 

19 5 

22.0 

14 0-14.4 

20 8 

36 5 

11.4 

31.3 

14 5-14 9 

29 3 

35.1 

16 8 

18.8 

15-0-15.4 

27.3 

41.8 

13 3 

17.6 

15.5-15 9 

25 9 

40.8 

14 7 

18 6 

16 0-16.4 

30 9 

39 5 

14 6 

15.0 

16.5-16 9 

24 8 

36.3 

17.1 

21 8 

17 0-17 4 

35.4 

23.2 

13.4 

28.0 

17.5-17.9 

25.5 

29 8 

21.3 

23 4 

18.0-18.4 

22 7 

36.4 

13.6 

27.3 

18.5-22.6 

33.3 

8 4 

33 3 

25 0 


In table 2 the data for the mold counts indicate the same lack 
of direct correlation. This is also true for the unsalted samples. 
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The relation between the yeast counts and the moisture is 
shown in table 3. There is no evidence that the moisture con¬ 
tent influences the yeast counts. This also holds for the un¬ 
salted samples. 


TABLE 4 

Relation of total mold and yeast counts to salt content 


BALT CONTSNT 

OF BUTTER 

DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL COUNTS IN EACH GROUP 

10 or less 

11 to 50 

51 to 100 

101 or more 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

i 

per cent 

per cent 

XJnsalted 

0.9 

2.7 

2.7 

93.7 

0,5-0.9 

0.0 

16.7 

0.0 

83.3 

1.0-1.4 

6.6 

6 5 

19.3 

67.7 

1.5-^1.9 

lO.b 

24 4 

21.5 

44.1 

2.0-2.4 

12.2 

31.9 

22 7 

33.4 

2.5-2.9 

17.2 

37.1 

22.8 

22.9 

3.0-3.4 

16.3 

45.7 

20 8 

17.2 

3.5-3.9 

22.9 

43.8 

18.7 

14.6 

4.0-5.9 

42.8 

28 6 

28.6 

0.0 


TABLE 5 

Relation of mold counts to salt content 

DISTRIBUTION OF MOLD COUNTS IN SACK GROUP 


SALT CONTSNT 


OF BUTTER 

10 or less 

11 to 50 

51 to 100 

101 or more 

per cent 

per cent 

percent 

per cent 

per cent 

Unsalted 

7.0 

6.1 

8.0 

78.9 

0.5-0.9 

16.7 

33.3 

0.0 

60.0 

1.0-1.4 

41.9 

22.6 

16.1 

19.4 

1.5-1.9 

44.1 

37.0 

7.4 

11.5 

2.0-2.4 

47.2 

38.5 

8.1 

6 2 

2.5-2.9 

53.4 

36.8 

5.8 

4.0 

3.0-3.4 

65.3 

32.3 

7.0 

5.4 

3.5-3.9 

66 J3 

37.5 

2.1 

4.1 

4.0-5.9 

66.7 

33.3 

0.0 

0.0 


However, when we come to table 4 we find that there is a 
marked correlation between the total counts and the salt con¬ 
tent of the butter. This is particularly striking in the low and 
high count columns. As the percentage of salt increases, the 
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percentage of high counts decreases. The intermediate classes 
do not demonstrate this quite as distinctly as might be expected. 

With the mold counts, as shown in table 5 we observe the 
same tendency for the high counts to be associated with the 

TABLE 6 

Relation of yeast counts to salt content 


SALT CONTENT 

OP BUTTER 

DISTRIBUTION OF YEAST COUNTS IN BACH GROUP 

10 or less 

11 to 50 1 

51 to 100 

101 or more 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

Unsalted 

28.1 

14.0 

16.7 

41.2 

0.5-0.9 

50 0 

16,7 

16 6 

16 7 

1.0-1.4 

25.8 

6.5 

16.1 

51.6 

1 5-1.9 

21.1 

32,9 

17.4 

28.6 

2 0-2.4 

21.7 

39 5 

18 0 

20.8 

2.5-2 9 

31.5 

40.3 

12.9 

15.3 

3 0-3 4 

34 8 

46.6 

10.9 

7.7 

3 5-3 9 

43 8 

45.8 

6.3 

4.1 

4 0-5 9 

42.9 

57.1 

0.0 

0.0 


TABLE 7 

Percentages of salt in brine with various combinations of salt and moisture in butter 


«AX,T IN BRIN® WHEN PERCENTAGE OF SALT IN BUTTER 18 


CONTENT OF 
BUTTER 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

20 

4.76 

9.09 

13 04 

16 66 

30 00 

23.08 

19 

5.00 

9.52 

13 64 

17.39 

20.83 

24 00 

18 

5 26 

10 00 

14.29 

18.18 

21.74 

25.00 

17 

5.56 

10.53 

15.00 

19 05 

22.73 

26.09 

16 

5.88 

11.11 

15.79 i 

20 00 

' 23.81 

27.27 

15 

6 25 

11.77 

16 67 

21.05 

25.00 

! 28.57 

14 

6.66 

12.50 

17.65 I 

22.22 

26.32 

30 00 

13 

7.14 

13 33 

18 75 

23.53 

27.78 

31.58 

12 

7,69 

14.28 

20.00 

25.00 

29.41 

33.33 


low salt concentrations. As before, the relationship is particu¬ 
larly marked in the classes with low and high counts. 

The yeast counts do not demonstrate such a sharp curve, as 
will be noted in table 6. Here there is a general tendency for 
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TABLE 8 

Relation of total mold and yeast counts to salt content of brine 


SALT CONTENT OF 
BBXNE 

DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL COUNTS IN EACH GROUP 

10 or lees 

11 to 50 

50 to 100 

101 or more 

per cent 

per cent 

7 >er cent 

per cent 

percent 

Unsalted 

0.9 

2.7 

2.7 

93.7 

0.4- 7.9 

4.3 

4.4 

87 

82 6 

8.0- 8.9 

8.9 

17.8 

24.4 

48.9 

9.0- 9.9 

11.4 

24 0 

19.8 

44 8 

10 0-10.9 

15.3 

27.9 

18.2 

38 6 

11.0-11.9 

11.1 

31.7 

25.9 

31.3 

12.0-12.9 

10.3 

33 9 

21 8 

34.0 

13.0-13.9 

15.1 1 

31.2 

24.2 

29.5 

14.0-14 9 

16.1 

36 4 

23 2 

24 3 

15.0-15.9 

15.7 

44.4 

20 2 

19.7 

16.0-16 9 

19.6 

41.1 

22 6 

16.7 

17.0-17.9 

17.6 

45.6 

23 5 

13.3 

18.0-18.9 

22.2 

38 9 

; 19.5 

19.4 

19.0-26.9 

31.8 

36.4 

27.3 

4.5 


TABLE 9 

Relation of mold counts to salt content of brine 


DISTKIBUTION OF MOL1> COTTNTft IN EACH GROUP 


SALT CONTENT OF 


BRINE 

10 or less 

n to 50 

51 to 100 

101 or more 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

Unsalted 

7.0 

6 1 

8.0 

78.9 

0.4- 7.9 , 

30.5 

21.7 

8 7 

39.1 

8.0- 8 9 

42.2 

44 4 

6.7 

6.7 

9.0- 9.9 

46.9 

33.3 

10.4 

9.4 

10,0-10.9 

47.2 

34 7 

6.8 

11.3 

11.0-11.9 

44.0 

42 0 

8.2 

5.8 

12.0-12.9 

51.3 

36.6 

5.8 

6.3 

13.0-13.9 

47.7 

33.0 

7 9 

5.4 

14.0-14.9 

53^4 

35 6 

6.4 1 

4.6 

15.0-15 9 

53.9 

35.3 

6.0 

4.8 

16 0-16,9 

57.7 

34 0 

3.6 

4.7 

17,0-17.9 

48.5 

38 2 

5 9 

7.4 

18 0-18.9 

63.9 

16.7 

16 7 

2.7 

19.0-26.9 

59.1 

36.4 

0 0 

4.5 
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the high salt percentages to be related with low yeast counts but 
there are some noticeable irregularities. Yeasts do not appear 
to be quite as sensitive to salt concentration as the molds. 

After these relationships were studied it was thought advisable 
to investigate the correlation between the concentration of the 
salt in the moisture and the counts. Consequently, the per¬ 
centage of “salt in brine” was calculated by dividing the per¬ 
centage of salt (as determined by analysis) in each sample by 
the sum of the percentage of salt and moisture. 

TABLE 10 

Relation of yeast counts to salt content of brine 



U18TIIIBUTION OF YBA8T COUNTS IN EACH GROUP 

OALT irUniTBiWl Uf 
BiilNK 

10 or less 

11 to 50 

51 to 100 

101 or more 

per cent 

per cent 

yier cent 

per cent 

per cent 

Unsalted 

28.1 

14 0 

16 7 

41.2 

0 4-79 

34 8 

8.7 

8 7 

47.8 

8.0- 8.9 

24.4 

17.8 

26 6 

31.2 

9.0- 9 9 

19 8 

33 3 

13.6 

33.3 

10 0-10 9 

27 3 

33 5 

15.3 

23 9 

11 0-11.9 

22.6 

41 2 

! 17.7 

18.5 

12 0-12 9 

18.7 

40.0 

i 19 6 

21.7 

13.0-13 9 

26 6 

38 7 

15.5 

19.2 

14 0-14 9 

30 2 

^ 4 

14 2 

15.2 

15.0-1.5 9 

33.6 

42 5 

11.4 

12.5 

16 0-16 9 

33.9 

45.3 

10 7 

10.1 

17.0-17 9 

41 2 

48 5 

7 4 

2.9 

18 0-18.9 

47.2 

41 7 

5 6 

5.5 

19 0-26 9 

36.4 

63 6 

0 0 

0 0 


Table 7 is introduced to illustrate how the percentages of salt 
in brine W'ould vary with different combinations of salt and 
moisture. This may assist in the interpretation of the remain¬ 
ing tables. It is recognized, of course, that not all of the salt 
will be uniformly distributed in the water, a fact which will be 
mentioned later, but the possible relationships of brine and counts 
are suggestive. 

In table 8, the relation between the total counts and the 
percentage of salt in brine is illustrated. While the effect is not 
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as regular as that of salt, it is quite marked, in the classes of 
low and high counts and particularly the latter. With the 
increase in the concentration of salt in brine, there is a corre¬ 
sponding decrease in the number of samples with high counts. 

When we consider the mold counts in table 9, we find that the 
effect of the salt concentration in the brine is again marked, 
although it is not as distinct an effect as that shown by the salt 
alone. However, it is significant. Here again high mold counts 
are correlated with low salt concentration. 

As we might predict, table 10 shows that the yeasts are not 
as sensitive to the salt, although there is a somewhat general 
trend toward higher counts with low percentages of salt in 
brine. 


DISCUSSION OP RESULTS 

These samples of typical market butter, varying in age from 
about one day to two weeks were analysed without regard for 
that fact. The chemical analyses paralleled the making of the 
mold and yeast counts. The results simply indicate the possible 
relationship between the composition of the butter and the mold 
and yeast counts. They are at least suggestive. There has been 
very meager information in* the literature to show such relation¬ 
ships, especially on a large number of samples of butter. How¬ 
ever, it is clearly understood that the results must be interpreted 
with judgment. We do not know how much effect the various 
constituents of butter may actually have had upon the growth of 
the molds or yeasts from the time the butter was made until it 
was analysed. At any rate, some very good clues have been 
imcovered. Investigations to elucidate causal factors are now 
in progress in our laboratory. The results should throw some 
light on the subject and clear up some of the puzzling details. 

There is also a factor to be considered in the interpretation of 
mold and yeast counts, such as those reported, namely, individ¬ 
ual workmanship in a creamery. The operator who is care¬ 
less about the control of the composition of the butter may be 
likewise careless about sanitation and pasteurization. This may 
have influenced discrepancies in the extreme groups. 
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The most striking feature of the data presented is to be found 
in the correlation between the salt content of the butter and the 
mold and yeast counts. The effect of the concentration of salt 
in brine appears to be significant. 

It is well to bear in mind, however, when we are considering 
the relationship of moisture, salt or brine, that, while the ordi¬ 
nary butter analysis may show, gravimetrically, the total amount 
of salt or moisture in the entire sample of butter, it does not 
reveal the nature of the dispersion, the amount of dissolved or 
undissolved salt, or whether the particles of salt or water, and 
the combinations of the two are evenly or unevenly distributed 
throughout the sample. Many of the secrets of the defects in 
the keeping quality of butter may be found to be hidden in the 
physico-chemical makeup of butter and the relative distribution 
of the particles of water, salt, curd and air. The solution of at 
least a part of the problem of the factors influencing the growth 
of mold in butter may be found in these delicate balances. 

SUMMARY 

1. Data are presented for 2700 samples of market butter, 
setting forth the mold and yeast coimts and the composition. 

2. The mold and yeast counts are compared with the concen¬ 
trations of moisture, salt and "salt in brine.” 

3. Apparently, the moisture content of the butter had no 
particular relationship to the counts. 

4. The mold and yeast counts appeared to be effected to a 
marked degree by the salt content of the butter. 

5. The percentage of "salt in brine” seemed to show an effect 
upon the mold and yeast counts. 

6. The influence of higher concentrations of salt and "salt in 
brine,” appeared more marked for mold than for yeast counts. 



INCREASING THE YIELD OF CHEESE BY THE ADDI¬ 
TION OF CALCIUM CHLORIDE TO MILK* 

GEORGES KNAYSI and J. D. NELSON 
Department of Dairy Industry^ Cornell University^ Ithaca^ New York 

As a result of his work on the chemistry of milk, Lindet 
pointed out, in 1913, the possibility of increasing the yield in 
cheese, from a given amount of milk, by the addition to the 
milk of CaCU. A few trials were made by some French cheese- 
makers, and an increase varying from 1.50 to 7.22 per cent was 
reported. The experiments reported, however, were not con¬ 
ducted on a scientific basis, and no attempt was made to deter¬ 
mine the source of that increase, which might have been due to 
an increase in the moisture content of the cheese, to a decrease 
of the fat losses in the whey, to a more complete precipitation of 
the other milk solids, or to a combination of some or all of the 
above factors. 

The following experiments are preliminary to more extensive 
ones which will be carried on in this department in order to ob¬ 
tain more complete and accurate data in regard to the magnitude 
of that increase, its source, and the effect of CaCl* on the flavor, 
character, and ripening qualities of American cheddar cheese. 

Table 1 sums up the results of four experiments which have 
been conducted with American cheddar cheese. The milk was 
mixed in a vat, and two equal quantities weighed out and sub¬ 
sequently treated alike as much as possible, except that one 
portion received CaCU and a smaller amount of rennet extract, 
so that both portions .coagulated nearly at the same rate. The 
cheeses were weighed as soon as taken out of the press and 
sampled, and the samples were tested for fat and total solids. 

Table 1 shows that a certain increase in cheese was always 
secured when CaCU was added to the milk previoiis to the ad¬ 
dition of rennet extract. The increase probably varies with the 

♦ Received for publication October 7, 1926. 
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TABLE 1 


Magnitude and source of the increase in cheese resulting from the addition of CaClt 

to the milk 








COMPOSITION 

NUMBSXl 






OF THE CHEESE 

OF 

WEIGHT 


YIELD OF 

increase in yield 



CXPSRl* 

OF MILK 


CHEESE 

DUE TO CaCl, 



MINTS 




i 

1 

Fat 

Total 

solids 


pounds 


pounds 

pounds 

per cent 

per cent 

jHir cent 

M 

281.0 

3.4 ounces dry CaCU 

31.4 

1.5 

5.0 

32.0 

59.52 

281.0 

No CaCl* 

29.9 

32.0 

59.4 

"( 

283 0 

3.4 ounces dry CaCl* 

33.7 

1.9 

60 

33.5 

63.15 

283.0 

No CaCla 

31.8 

33.5 

63.64 

f 

282.5 

4.4 ounces crystallized 

28.7 



32.5 ! 

62.64 

■"{ 

282 5 

CaCl, 

NoCaCU 

27.7 

1.0 

3.6 

31.0 

63 02 

( 


4.4 ounces crystallized 

26 06 



30.5 

62.61 

.v| 


CaCl, 

No CaCl, 

25.18 

0.88 

3 5 

31.5 

62.90 


TABLE 2* 

Sources of increase in yield of cheese of CaCl% treated milk 


POUNDS OP CHEESE FROM 
•HE SAME quantity OP MILK 

POUNDS OF FAT IN 
THE CHEESE 

POUNDS OF 8.N.F. IN 
THE CHEESE 

POUNDS OP MOISTURE 
IN THE CHEESE 

CaCl, 

1 

None 

CaCl, 

None 

CaCl, 

None 

CaCl, 

None 

31.4 



9 568 

8 641 

8.193 

B 9 M 

B ImI 



11 289 



9.584 

IS 3 

B 



9 327 

8 587 1 


8.869 

H9 SSI 

B !BkI 

26.06 

25.18 

7.948 

7 932 

1 8.368 

!_ 

7.906 

9.743 

1 9 342 


Totals 


119.86 

114.58 

38 612 

36 740 

35.651 

34.552 

45 593 

43.286 

Gain of CaCl, in jdeld and content of fat, S.N.F., and moisture of CaCl, over none 

-f-5.28 


+1.872 


+ 1 099 

i 

! 

+2.307 I 



Total gain of each ingredient = 5.278. 

Total gain of cheese » 5.28. 

• We owe this table to the courtesy of Dr. W. V. Price of this department. It 
is based on the data given in table 1. 
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composition of the milk, and also with the amount of CaCU 
added. In experiments III and IV, crystallized CaCU was 
added, and probably that was mainly responsible for the drop in 
the percentage of increase. One-tenth of one per cent of anhy¬ 
drous CaClj should be added. 

In table 2 the sources of that increase are shown to be due to 
more moisture and fat incorporated, and to an increase in the 
milk-solids-not-fat retained in the cheese. The firmness of the 
curd from the milk to which CaCl* has been added might have 
cut down the amount of small particles carried away in the whey, 
but other work that we have done shows that there is a more 
complete precipitation of the soluble milk solids and seems to 
confirm lindet’s finding that the addition of CaCl* to milk re¬ 
sults in the precipitation of 4.2 to 15.1 per cent of the soluble 
milk proteins, but we did not check up his other report that at 
the same time 26.0 to 40.9 per cent of the soluble milk phos¬ 
phorus is precipitated. 

While the data on hand is still scanty, it shows, nevertheless, 
remarkable economic possibilities. Not only do we get about 
5 per cent more cheese from a given amount of milk, but there 
is a saving of rennet extract, and we see also possibilities in re¬ 
ducing the amount of starter needed. The curd is more easy to 
handle and the cheese probably has a superior nutritive value 
due to a more complete precipitation of the phosphorus and the 
calcium, while there are yet no indications that either the flavor 
or the ripening qualities of the cheese are impaired. 

The chemical changes involved may be very complex, but it 
seems probable that, due to the condition of dynamic equilibrium 
in which the soluble salts of the milk serum probably are, the 
addition of CaClj to milk favors the formation of the insoluble 
calcium phosphates and citrates at the expense of the phos¬ 
phates and the citrates of sodixim and potassium in which the 
caseins of the milk are soluble, as shown by lindet. That, and 
the depressing effect of the CaClt upon the dissociation of cal¬ 
cium casemate with which it has a common ion, probably explain 
the more complete precipitation which takes place on the addi¬ 
tion of CaCl* to milk. 
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We feel thus justified in advocating a thorough trial of the 
use of CaClj in cheese making, and we hope that more data will 
be forthcoming soon in regard to the points touched on in this 
paper. 
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THE NON-PROTEIN NITROGEN IN CERTAIN DAIRY 
RATIONS AND THE PARTITION OF NITROGEN IN 
THE URINE PRODUCED THEREON* 

W. E. KRAUSS 

Department of Animal Husbandry, Cornell University, Ithaca, New Yorklf 

In a recent publication from this laboratory by Maynard, 
Miller and Krauss (1) there are reported some nitrogen balance 
studies comparing the protein efficiencies for milk production 
of a clover ration and a timothy ration. In these studies digesti¬ 
ble crude protein was the basis used for computing the experi¬ 
mental rations and also for comparing certain of the resiUts 
obtained. 

It was recognized that the rations being compared contained 
a large proportion of their nitrogen in compounds other than 
proteins and that, since in one ration a much larger proportion 
of the nitrogen was supplied by roughage than was the case in the 
other, the rations presumably differed markedly in the forms of 
nitrogen making up what was considered as digestible crude pro¬ 
tein. In view of the difference of opinion as to the usefulness 
of non-protein nitrogen in animal nutrition and the adoption by 
certain teachers of the Armsby feeding standard which considers 
non-protein nitrogenous compoimds of no value except as a source 
of energy, it seemed worth while to embrace the opportxinity 
provided by the nitrogen-balance experiment to study the rela¬ 
tive amounts of protein and non-protein nitrogen in the rations, 
and the partition of this ingested nitrogen in the urine and feces. 
It was believed that Such a study would furnish further data on 
the question as to whether digestible true protein or digestible 
crude protein is the better basis for computing protein require¬ 
ments, and that it woiild also aid in the interpretation of the 

* Received for publication May 21, 1927. 

t Also presented to the Faculty of the Graduate School of Cornell University, 
June, 1926, in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 
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results of the nitrogen-balance experiment. This paper presents 
the results of an attempt to study these questions. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

In 1911, Armsby (2) summarized the evidence regarding the nutri¬ 
tive value of non-protein nitrogen from which he concluded that this 
nitrogen is much inferior to protein nitrogen for production feeding. 
In 1917, Armsby (3) again discussed the question, stating that digestible 
true protein seems a safer basis for the computation of rations. On the 
other hand the reasons why the amids should not be ignored have been 
stated by Henry and Morrison (4). 

In 1924, Forbes (5) reviewed the question of crude and true protein, 
deciding that the distinction had largely lost its significance in view of 
the newer knowledge of protein katabolism and that the use of the 
crude protein standard should be continued. More recently Mitchell 
(6) has also expressed a similar view. 

Actual experinumts regarding the replacement value of non-protein 
for protein had been carried out principally by German investigators. 
The idea was early advanced that microorganisms in the digestive 
tract of ruminants may convert non-protein into protein and the early 
work along this line has been reviewed by Armsby (2). Within the 
past few years a number of German investigations have been published 
which it seems worth while to review because of their contribution to the 
question of crude and true protein. 

Voltz (7), using a full-grown wether, found that a ration in which 
slightly more than half of the nitrogen was furnished by urea allowed 
1.2 grams of nitrogen daily for meat production. From previous trials, 
it was computed that the use of urea had increased the digestible nitro¬ 
gen 77.7 per cent. 

On a ration in which the only source of nitrogen was urea, the same 
investigator increased the weight of a wether lamb in nine months from 
29.29 kgm. to 41.2 kgm., or 40.8 per cent of the initial weight. The 
explanation given for this is that the urea was built up into bacterial 
protein in the digestive tract, and 80 to 90 per cent of this bacterial 
protein was absorbed. It was calculated that 350 grams of urea would 
replace 1000 grams of protein. Voltz considers as unproved the view 
that the amids arc worthless as a food for ruminants because they are 
alleged to have no worth in a production ration, and maintains that the 
nitrogen content of a ration be measured in terms of digestible crude 
protein rather than digestible true protein. Salkowski (8) objected to 
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VSltz’s interpretation on the ground that the necessary sulfur for pro¬ 
tein formation could not have been furnished by the hydrolyzed straw 
used in the rations. 

Morgen and coworkers (9), experimenting with lactating sheep and 
goats over a period of several years, found that when 30 to 40 per cent 
of the protein of a ration suitable for milk production was replaced 
with urea no appreciable change occurred in the milk production. In 
the following year, Morgen, Windheuser and Ohlmer (10) pointed 
out that too much urea was unsuitable. 

Following up his earlier investigations with an extensive series of 
studies on dairy cows, Voltz and coworkers (11) were able to furnish 
additional proof of the replacement value of urea for milk production. 
As a result of these trials, the authors recommend supplementing pro¬ 
tein-poor rations for cattle and sheep with urea, about 150 grams per 
day being considered the optimum amount. 

Similar results were obtained by Honcamp, Koudela and Muller 
(12) who found that cows will handle from 150 to 200 grams of urea 
per head per day without ill effects of any kind, and that on a protein- 
poor, but easily digestible carbohydrate-rich ration a supplement of 
urea causes an increase in the amount of nulk and fat produced. 

Morgen, Windheuser and Ohlmer (13) did not obtain an increase in 
milk production in sheep and goats by adding urea to low protein 
rations, but did in almost every case obtain an increase in the amount of 
fat produced. 

Further evidence of the truth of the protein-bacteria theory was ob¬ 
tained by Honcamp and Schneller (14), working with wethers, who 
found tluit lurea, when added to a ration consisting of roughages, was 
almost quantitatively excreted in the urine. When easily digestible, 
carbohydrate-rich feeds were given, a marked positive nitrogen balance 
resulted. On such a ration, in addition to the activity of the bacteria, 
a protein sparing action is brought about by the combination of am¬ 
monia from urea with organic acids from the carbohydrates. 

More light is throwir upon the bacterial activity occurring in the 
first stomach of ruminants by Schwarz (15). In ICO kgm. of paunch 
contents he foimd 2.79 kgm. of microorganisms containing 41 grams of 
nitrogen or 256 grams of protein, 80 to 90 per cent of which, according 
to Vdltz, could be utilized. It was suggested as being possible that a 
great part of the protein requirement of ruminants is satisfied indirectly 
by microdrganism-protein into which the plant nitrogen is converted 
in the paundi. It is also possible that specific organisms break down 
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the food while others assimilate it. Medium hay contains about 3 
per cent digestible protein whereas the microorganisms in the paunch 
contained 7.4 to 8.3 per cent digestible protein. The author believes 
that unquestionably through such a concentration of the digestible 
protein in the paunch its further usefulness in the intestine is made 
possible. 

Based upon the results of the investigations just cited, it would 
seem that in ruminants the change of non-protein to protein by bacteria 
may be a considerable factor, and to the extent that this bacterial 
synthesis occurs the question of quality of protein may be of little 
importance in ruminants. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

The nitrogen-balance experiment, in connection with which 
the study here described was made, has been reported by May¬ 
nard, Miller and Krauss (1) and the reader is referred to this 
publication for a detailed account of the experimental procedure 
which furnished the materials for the study here reported. 

The plan for the nitrogen-balance experiment provided that 
three cows were to receive in successive periods a ration of clover 
hay, silage and grain, and a ration of timothy hay, silage and 
grain, each ration to supply equivalent amounts of digestible 
crude protein and total digestible nutrients in accordance with 
the weight and production of each cow. It was stipulated that 
the intake of total digestible nutrients should be adequate ac¬ 
cording to the Morrison standard, but that the protein intake 
should be limited to an amount that would throw the animals 
into negative nitrogen balance, imder which conditions a com¬ 
parison of the relative efficiency of the nitrogen of the two rations 
would become possible. 

The studies described in the present paper were made upon the 
samples of feeds, feces and urine obtained in the nitrogen-balance 
studies made in two successive years. The first year’s study, 
comprising trial 1 in which clover hay was used, and trial 2 in 
which timothy hay was used, was carried out in the winter of 
1923-1924. The second year’s study, comprising trial 3, timothy, 
and trial 4, clover, was carried out during the corresponding 
period of 1924-1925. 
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The feeds and rations 

The ingredients of the grain mixtures and the average daily 
rations consumed are shown in table 1. In trial 1, 35 grams of 
salt per day were fed; in trial 2, 45 grams, and in trials 3 and 
4, 60 grams. 

Substantially the same amoimts of hay and silage were used 
in all trials, ‘ the grain being varied in kind and amount to supply 
the additional digestible crude protein and total digestible nu- 


TABLE 1 

Ingredients of grain miztvres and average daily rations consumed 


TRIAL 

COW 

COMPOSITION' OP OBAIN MIXTCRID 

TOTAL 

GRAIN 

TIMOTHY 

HAT 

CLOVXR 

HAT 

SILAQE 

Corn 

meal 

Ground 

oats 

Wlieat 

bran 

Oil 

meal 



per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

tier cent 

fframs 

grams 

grams 

grams 


1 

69 67 

20.17 

13 44 

6.72 

8,358 


5,444 

18,144 

1 

2 

45.19 

27.41 

18.27 

9.13 

6,276 


5,226 

18,144 


3 

54.65 

22.67 

15.12 

7.56 

10,134 


5,225 

17,517 

[ 

1 

35 29 

32 36 

21 57 

10.78 

8,970 

5,444 


18,144 

2 \ 

2 

25.19 

37.40 

24 94 

12.47 

6,794 

4,536 


12,096 

[ 

3 

26.79 

36.61 

24.40 

12 20 

10,722 

5,444 


18,050 

f 

4 

33.42 

33 29 

22.19 

11.10 

8,934 

5,460 


18,144 

3 

5 

35.22 

32.39 

21.59 

10.80 

7,146 

5,460 


18,144 

i 

6 

40.79 

29.61 

19.73 

1 9 87 

7,244 

4,527 


17,085 

f 

4 

36.89 

63.81 



8,544 


5,460 

18,144 

4 

5 

61.20 

38.80 



7,224 


4,540 

18,144 

i 

6 

65.47 

34.53 



6,438 


4,540 

16,689 


trients necessary to meet the requirements with the roughages 
in question. Thus, with clover hay and silage, the grain supplied 
a much smaller percentage of the protein in the ration than where 
timothy and silage were used as the roughages. 

The grain mixture for every trial, except munber 4, consisted 
of com meal, ground oats, wheat bran and linseed oil meal. In 
trial 4 it was necessary to limit the grain mixture to the two 

^ The exceptions to this statement noted in the table are explained in the 
publication by Maynard, Miller and Krauss (1). 
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concentrates lowest in protein to provide the desired plane of 
protein intake. The clover used in trial 1 was graded on the 
federal basis as number 2 heavy clover mixed; that used in trial 4 
was graded as number 1 clover. The timothy hay used in trial 2 
was graded number 2 timothy; that used in trial 3 was graded 
number 1 timothy. The silage used consisted for the most part 
of com which was rather immature and contained few ears. 

Distilled water was fed during trials 1 and 2, but during trials 
3 and 4 tap water was given. From the results of a recent 
analysis carried out by Dr. F. R. Georgia of the Department of 
Chemistry, of the water supply used in trials 3 and 4, it was 
found that the amount of nitrogen in the water was negligible. 

Chemical methods'^' 

The feeds and feces were analyzed for total and non-protein 
nitrogen. The Kjeldahl-Gunning method was used for the total 
nitrogen determination. Non-protein nitrogen was obtained by 
analyzing for true protein nitrogen by the albuminoid nitrogen 
method adopted by the Association of Official Agricultural Ch^ti- 
ists and subtracting this result from the total nitrogen. 

It was recognized, in view of the recent work on the distribu¬ 
tion of nitrogen in proteins and in plant tissues, that this method 
might have limitations as an accurate measure of the non-protein 
nitrogen. However, it is the method that has been employed 
wherever distinctions have been drawn between crude and true 
protein, and it is upon data obtained by this method that the 
protein requirement of the Armsby and Kellner feeding standards 
are based, on the usefulness of which the present studies were 
expected to throw some light. Both because of these facts and 
because no other generally recognized method of greater value 
was available, the method here used was chosen. 

For trials 1 and 2, urea nitrogen was determined by the Folin 
and Youngburg method (16) after extracting the anamonia with 
permutit. No analysis for ammonia nitrogen was made on the 

* Except for the total nitrogen determination, all urine analyses were made in 
the biochemistry laboratory of the Cornell Medical College. 
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urine collected in trials 1 and 2. In trials 3 and 4 special urine 
samples were acidified with suli^mric acid for the ammonia deter¬ 
mination. Upon analyzing these acidified samples for ammonia 
by Folin and Bell’s permutit method (17) no appreciable amount 
of ammonia covild be detected. Likewise, when analyzed for urea 
by Folin and Youngburg’s method (16) and by the new Smnner 
method, no appreciable amount of anomonia was found. Think¬ 
ing that the acidity might be the cause of this, the same methods 
for determining ammonia and urea were applied to unacidified 
samples of the same urine, but similar results were obtained. The 
aeration method of Folin for ammonia as described by Hawk (18) 
and the aeration method of Van Slyke and Cullen (19) for urea 
were then tried and reasonable amounts of ammonia and urea 
were found. The failure of the other methods might have been 
due to the presence of some compotmd, possibly one containing 
an amino group, which prevented the action of Nessler’s solution. 

Hippuric acid nitrogen was determined throughout by the 
method of Folin as modified by Kingsbury and Swanson (20). 

Creatinine and creatine nitrogen were not determined in any 
of the trials reported here. However, in order to help explain 
the large amount of undetermined nitrogen in the urine, these 
two constituents were analyzed for in the urine of a cow used in a 
later trial of the nitrogen-balance experiment not included in 
this paper. Folin’s microchemical method (21) was used for both 
creatinine and creatine. 


RESULTS 

The distribution of non-protein nitrogen in the feed is given in 
table 2. It will be seen from a study of this table that the timothy 
hay used in both chses had a greater percentage of its total nitro¬ 
gen in the form of non-protein nitrogen than did the clover hay, 
the figures being, in per cent of total nitrogen, 16.12 and 19.78 
for timothy hay, and 2.34 and 10.38 for clover hay. This is in 
agreement with the results obtained by Grindley and Eckstein 
(22)* who found 15.43 per cent of the total nitrogen of timothy 

* Colloidal ferric hydroxide used as precipitant. 
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TABLE 2 


Nitrogen content of feeds and feces 


COW 

o 

li 

M 

•h 

P 

M 

h 

i 

TOTAL N 

g 

a 

8 

1 

O 

F 

g 

u 

g 

« 

F 

o 

F 

§ 

(W 

o 

F 

5 

TOTAL N IN BATION Afl 
NON-PBOTBIN S IN 
BOUGHAGB 

NON-PBOTBIN N OF BA¬ 
TION FUBK13HSO BT 
BACH FEED 

5 

F 

5 

a 

Is 

iS 

F. 

■ 


(1) 

mm 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

( 5 ) 

(6) 


(8) 

( 9 ) 


Trial 1 (clover) 


■■■ 

fframs 



per cent 

grams 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

grama 

Hay 

5,444 

1.864 

101 48 


2 34 

2 31 


7 01 


Silage 

18,144 


63 14 

0 114 

20 68 

32 76 

7 058 

61 95 

24.56 

Grain 

8,358 

1 934 

161 64 

0 124 

10 36 

6 41 


31 04 


Ration 

31,946 

1.021 

326 26 

0.105 

33 38 

10.23 




Hay 

5,226 

1 864 

97 41 

0 043 

2 25 

2 31 

7.970 

5 57 


Silage 

18,144 


63 14 

0 114 

20 68 

32 76 


51 23 

11 57 

Grain 

6,276 


127 15 

0 278 

17 45 

13 72 


43.21 


Ration 


IB 

287.71 

0 136 

40 38 

14 03 




Hay 

5,225 

1.864 

97 39 


2 25 

2 31 


' 4 23 


Silage 

17,517 


60 96 

0.114 

19 97 

32 76 

6.107 

37.59 

15.911 

Grain 

10,134 

2 027 

205 42 

0 305 

30 91 

15 05 


58.18 


Ration 

32,876 

1 106 

363 77 

0.162 

53 13 

14 60 





Trial 2 (timothy) 


Hay 

5,444 

0.825 

44 91 

0.133 

7.24 

16 12 


13 73 


Silage 

18,144 

0 390 

70.76 

0.141 

25 58 

36 15 

10.391 

48 51 

21.747 

Grain 

8,970 

2.232 

200.21 

0 222 

19 91 

9 95 


37 76 


Ration 

CO 

0.970 

315,88 

0.162 

52.73 

16.70 




Hay 

4,536 

0.825 

37.42 

0.133 

6 03 

16 12 


16.27 


Silage 

12,096 

0.390 

47.17 

0 141 

17 06 

36.15 

9.687 

45.99 

5.237 

Grain 

6,794 

2.263 

153.75 

0.206 

14 00 

9.10 


37.74 


Ration 

23,426 

1.017 

238.34 

0.158 

37.09 

15.56 




Hay 

5,444 

0.825 

44.91 

0.133 

7 24 

16 12 


9.27 


Silage 

18,050 

0.390 

70.40 

0 141 

25 45 

36 15 

8.890 

1 32 57 

13.001 

Grain 

10,722 

2.354 

252.40 

0.424 

45 46 

18.01 


58.17 


Ration 

34,216 

1.075 

367.71 

0.228 

78.15 

21 25 
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TABLE 2’--Continned 


s 

0 

M 

M 

FED 

TOTAL N 

TOTAL N 

% 

£ 

H 

g 

Pi 

E 

i 

NON-PROTEIN N 

z 

o 

5« 

so 

< 

£ 

sS 

K 

5?£ 

O is 

55 

« H U 

isSS 

s?g 

H 'i; D 
goo 

g>5« 

H 

' 

< tt 

fx. Q 

0 n 

K a 

5®o 

S « » 

fa P H 

0 (X (M 

III 

o « 

5 

5 

is 

gs 

is 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(») 


Trial 3 (timothy) 



grams 

per cent 

grams 

j)er cent 

{jrams 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

grams 

Hay 

5,460 

0 723 

39.48 

0 143 

7 81 

19 78 


16.01 


Silage 

18,144 

0 292 

52 98 

0 144 

26 13 

49 31 

12 929 

53 58 

16.52 

Grain 

8,934 

1 903 

170 01 

0 166 

14 83 

8 72 


30 41 


Ration 

32,538 

0 807 

262 47 

0 150 

48 77 

18 58 




Hay 

5,460 

0 723 

39 48 

0 143 

7 81 

19 78 


15 52 


Silage 

18,144 

0 292 

52 98 

0 144 

26 13 

49 31 

14.413 

51 94 

8 96 

Grain 

7,146j 

2 CK)1 

142 99 

0 229 

16 36 

11 44 


32 53 


Ration 

30,750 

0 766 

235 45 

0 164 

50 30 

21 36 




Hay 

4,527 

0 723 

32 73 

0 143 

6.47 

19 78 


15 33 


Silage 

17,085 

0 292 

49 89 

0 144 

24 60 

49 31 

13 872 

58 25 

4.69 

Grain 

7,244 

1 952 

141 40 

0.154 

11 16 

7 89 


26 42 


Ration 

28,856 

0 776 

224 02 

0 146 

42.23 

18 85 





Trial 4 (clover) 


Hay 

5,460 

1 995 

108.93 

0 207 

11 30 

10 38 


32.21 


Silage 

18,144 

0.237 

43 00 

0 084 

15 24 

35 44 

9.868 

43 44 

12.92 

Grain 

8,544 

1 370 

117 05 

0 100 

8 54 

7 30 


24.35 


Ration 

32,148 

0 837 

268 98 

0 109 

35 08 

13 05 




Hay 

4,540 

1 995 

90 57 

0.207 

9 40 

10 as 


20 75 


Silage 

18,144 

0.237 

43 00 

0 084 

15 24 

35.44 

10.188 

33.65 

14.00 

Grain 

7,224 

1.499* 

108 29 

0 286 

20 66 

19.08 


45.61 


Ration 

29,908 

0.809 

241 86 

0 151 

45 30 

18 73 




Hay 

4,540 

1 995 

90.57 

0 207 

9.40 

10.38 


26.32 


Silage 

16,689 

0 237 

39.55 

0 084 

14 02 

35 44 

10.604 

39.25 

14.70 

Grain 

6,438 

1 1.409 

90.71 

0 191 

12 30 

13 56 


34.43 


Ration 

27,667 

0.798 

220.83 

0.129 

35 72 

16.17 
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hay and 14.22 per cent of that of clover hay in non-protein form. 
Undoubtedly the stage of maturity is an important factor influ¬ 
encing the non-protein nitrogen content of hay. However, the 
small figure for clover hay in trial 1 seems unexplainable even on 
this basis. 

The non-protein nitrogen content of corn silage, as shown in 
table 2, is exceedingly large. Annett and Russell (23) found 
43.72 per cent of the total nitrogen of corn silage as non-protein 
nitrogen. They also showed that in the silo there was a loss of 
all nitrogenous constituents except non-protein, which gained 83 
per cent. Shaw, l\''right and lleysher (24)^ found 01.99 and 61.41 
per cent of the total nitrogen of corn silage as non-protein nitro¬ 
gen. They also demonstrated strikingly that there was a great 
loss of albuminf)id nitrogen in ensiling and a tremendous gain in 
non-protein nitrogen. That the stage of maturity greatly affected 
the non-protein nitrogen content of silage was clearly shown by 
Woodman and Amos (25).“ Fifty per cent of the true protein 
was hydrolyzed in the case of very imm.ature silage, while only 23 
per cent was hydrolyzed in the case of fairly mature silage. These 
workers concluded that “ the conditions of immaturity are favor¬ 
able to the extensive splitting up of the protein of the crop into 
amino acids.” 'I'lie fairly large amount of non-protein nitrogen 
found in the silage used in the trials reported here is thus in 
accordance with previous experimental work. 

While the grain mixtures used for the different cows in the same 
trial varied only slightly as to the per cent of total nitrogen, the 
per cent of total nitrogen as non-protein nitrogen varied con¬ 
siderably, from 0.41 per cent to 15.05 per cent in trial 1, from 9.10 
to 18.01 per cent in trial 2, from 7.89 per cent to 11.44 per cent 
in trial 3, and from 7.30 to 19.08 per cent in trial 4. These varia¬ 
tions could not be correlated with the make-up of the various 
grain mixtures, nor did any reasonable explanation for them pre¬ 
sent itself. Many of the analyses were repeated several times 
without changing the values first obtained. 

The results given in table 2 and the data referred to in the dis- 

* Albuminoid method. 

' Foreman alcohol titration method. 
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cussion of these results must also raise questions as to the general 
usefulness of the published data on the non-protein nitrogen 
content of feeds. If the method itself is accurate and thus 
roughages may vary as greatly as the data show, tables giving the 
“true protein” content based on average analyses for non-protein 
must have a large probable error. That large variations may 
exist according to stage of matmity and other factors is reason¬ 
able to expect, as has been discussed. However, the data obtained 
for the grain mixtures raise a qu^tion as to the accuracy of the 
method itself—a question which limits the value of the following 
discussion and which should be borne in mind, although the ex¬ 
tent of its effect cannot be evaluated. 

In terms of the rations fed, it was found that the timothy hay 
ration in every case, except for cow 2, trial 2, contained more 
non-protein nitrogen than did the clover hay ration (column 5, 
figures for “ration”). The per cent of total nitrogen as non¬ 
protein nitrogen was greater in every case on the timothy hay 
ration than on the clover hay ration (column 6, figures for 
“ration”). The per cent of total nitrogen of the ration as non¬ 
protein nitrogen contributed by the hay and silage was quite 
uniform in each trial (column 8), and was greater throughout on 
the timothy hay ration. While both types of rations furnished 
approximately the same amount of total protein, the timothy hay 
ration furnished the greater proportion of non-protein. 

In coliunn 9 data are given showing the non-protein nitrogen 
in the feces of each cow. Since these figures are in all cases very 
much smaller than those for non-protein nitrogen in the ration, 
as shown in column 5, it may be concluded that some at least of 
this non-protein nitrogen was digested. Digestion coefficients 
may be computed showing a digestibility of 60 to 80 per cent in 
most cases. Such figures cannot be considered accurate, how¬ 
ever, both because there is no way of knowing to what extent this 
non-protein nitrogen in the feces originated from protein in the 
feed, and because some of the non-protein nitrogen in the feed 
may have been built into protein by bacteria yet not have been 
digested. It seems reasonable, nevertheless, to conclude that a 
large percentage of the non-protein nitrogen in the feed was di- 
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gested, at least as well as the crude protein which was found to be 
from 55 to 65 per cent digestible by Maynard, Miller and Krauss 
( 1 ). 

Was this digested non-protein nitrogen utilized for the per¬ 
formance of any protein function? This cannot be proved, but 
there is presumptive evidence that it was: 

The results reported by Maynard, Miller and Krauss (1) show 
a positive nitrogen balance in nine out of twelve cases where the 
digestible crude protein was generally insufficient to supply the 
maintenance requirement according to the Morrison standard 
plus the nitrogen in the milk. In view of this efficient utilization 
of digestible crude protein it seems reasonable to assume that the 
15 to 20 per cent of it that was non-protein in nature was used 
to some extent at least. 

Table 2 shows more non-protein nitrogen in the timothy ration 
than in the clover ration, yet according to Maynard, Miller and 
Krauss the nitrogen of the timothy ration was at least as well 
utilized as that of the clover ration. 

Certain additional evidence is to be found in the discussion 
that follows of the partition of the nitrogen in the urine. 

In table 3 data are presented showing the partition of nitrogen 
in the urine. Table 4 contains the same data expressed in per 
cent of the total nitrogen. The outstanding feature of these data 
is the large amount of undetermined nitrogen, showing that a 
relatively large amount of nitrogen is present in some form other 
than ammonia, urea, and hippuric acid. The same situation was 
found to exist in the work of Lindsay (26) in which, when only 
the urea and hippuric acid nitrogen are considered, 25.4 per cent 
of the total nitrogen remains as undertermined. In order to de¬ 
termine, if possible, the principal constituent contributing to 
the large amount of undetermined nitrogen, a sample of urine from 
a cow in another trial not reported in this paper, was analyzed 
for creatinine and creatine. Only a trace of creatinine was 
found, but 25 per cent of the total nitrogen was present as creatine 
nitrogen. Based upon Lindsay’s work, in which 5.0 per cent of 
the total nitrogen in the urine was reported as creatinine, we 
would expect some creatinine to be present also. The reason 
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TABLE 3 


Pariiiion of nitrogen in the urine 


TBIAL 

cow 

VOLUMB 

BXCRRTBD 

N PER 
100 CC. 

TOTAL N 

AMMONIA 

N 

URBA N 

HIPPUKIC 
ACID N 

tJNDBTBR- 
MINBD N 



CC, 

grams 

grams 

grams 

(jrams 

grams 

grams 

f 

1 

7,518 

1 0 8301 

62 41 

* 

31 43 

11.85 

19.13 

1 

2 

10,460 

0 6732 

70 42 

* 

31 07 

11 61 

27 74 

1 

3 

7,523 

1.1880 

89.37 


44 69 

12 71 

31 97 

f 

1 

5,540 

1.2524 

69 38 

* 

27 87 

14.39 

27.12 

2 { 

2 

7.216 

1 0406 

75 09 

* 

38 10 

12 15 

24.84 

1 

3 

6,359 

1 5226 

96.82 

* 

48.46 

14.37 

33.99 


4 

5,508 

1.0894 

60.00 

4 82 

22 91 

11 93 

20 34 

3 

5 

5,079 

1.0053 

51 06 

3 84 

15 09 

14 06 

18.07 


6 

5,860 

0 9877 

57.88 

2 99 

25 14 

12 59 

17.16 


4 

8,000 

0 6575 

52 60 

9 20 

8 08 

11 18 

24.14 

4 < 

5 

8,214 

0 6138 

50 42 

2 83 

20.62 

10.90 

16.07 


6 

8,674 

0 6474 

56 16 

2 43 

21.95 

10 45 

21.33 


•Not determined. 


TABLE 4 


Percentage partition of nitrogen in the urine 


TRIAL 

COW 

TOTAL N 

AMMONIA N 

TTREA N 

HIPPITRIC 
ACH) N 

UNBBTBB- 
MINEB N 



grams 

per cent 

l^r cent 

per c*>nt 

per cent 

f 

1 

62.41 

* 

50 35 

IS 99 

30 66 

1 

2 

70 42 

♦ 

44 12 

16 49 

39 39 

1 

3 

89 37 

* 

50 00 

14 23 

35 77 

[ 

1 

69 38 


40 16 

20 74 

39 09 

2 

2 

75 09 

* 

50 74 

16 17 

33 09 

1 

3 

96.82 


50.05 

14 84 

35.11 

[ 

4 

•60.00 

8 03 

38 19 

19 88 

33.90 

3 

5 

51.06 

7.51 

29 54 

27.64 

35 41 

1 

6 

! 67.88 

1 

5 16 

43 43 

21.76 

.29.65 

[ 

4 


17 49 

16 36 

21.26 

45.89 


5 


5 62 

40 89 

21 63 

31.86 

1 

6 


4 33 

39 OS 

18 61 

37 98 


* Not determined. 
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practically none was found may be that since creatinine is grad¬ 
ually changed to creatine when in contact with alkalies, and since 
cow urine is alkaline, the creatinine may have been hydrolyzed 
to creatine. This would also explain the large amount of creatine 
foimd. Presumably allantoin nitrogen was also present as a part 
of the undetermined nitrogen since Lindsay found 6.3 per cent of 
the total nitrogen in this form. 

The tables indicate that while a greater volume of urine was 
excreted on the clover hay rations than on the timothy hay 
rations, there was no significant difference in the amount of total 
nitrogen and urea nitrogen excreted. Less total and urea nitro¬ 
gen were excreted in trials 3 and 4 because the protein intake was 
less. The small amount of urea found in the urine of cow 4, 
trial 4, was probably due to the fact that this sample was im¬ 
properly preserved, resulting in the breaking down of some of the 
urea into ammonia as indicated by the relatively large amount of 
ammonia found. 

A small amount of ammonia was found. This is contrary to the 
results of Lindsay who found practically no ammonia. However, 
it is in accord with Salkowski (27) who found 0.38 gram of ammo¬ 
nia per liter in fresh cow urine. The differences in the amount 
of ammonia found in trials 3 and 4 are not great enough to be of 
significance. 

It will be seen from table 3 that without exception slightly 
more hippuric acid nitrogen was excreted on the timothy rations 
than on the clover rations. While this suggests that a greater 
amount of benzoic acid and benzoic acid-like substances were 
present in the timothy rations, the difference is not great enough 
to be conclusive, as other factors, particularly bacterial decompo¬ 
sition of proteins, affect the amount of benzoic acid eliminated. 

A study of the urine analyses indicates no difference in the 
protein metabolism on the two types of rations. 

SUMMARY 

Data are presented showing the distribution of non-protein 
nitrogen in dairy rations based upon clover and timothy hay, the 
digestibility of the non-protein nitrogen, and its utilization by 
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COWS in milk. The results of a study of the partition of the 
nitrogen in the urine collected while these rations were being fed 
are included. The following conclusions are based on these data: 

1. The non-protein nitrogen in hay and silage varies greatly in 
different samples, presumably due to differences in stage of ma¬ 
turity, method of curing, and other factors. This large variation 
suggests that figures for true protein based on average analyses 
are of limited usefulness. 

2. The albuminoid nitrogen method of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists is of doubtful accuracy for dis¬ 
tinguishing between crude and true protein in feedingstuffs. 

3. Dairy rations made up of hay, silage, and grain, contain a 
relatively large amount of non-protein nitrogen. This nitrogen 
is apparently useful in meeting a part of the protein requirement 
of a cow in milk. 

4. There is no difference in the protein metabolism when 
timothy hay or clover hay is fed, as indicated by urine analysis. 

The writer desires to express his appreciation for the g^erous 
assistance and valuable su^estions given by Dr. L. A. Maynard, 
both in conducting the experimental work and in preparing this 
paper. He also wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. J. B. 
Sumner for his valuable suggestions as to methods for urine 
analyses and for the use of his laboratory, and to Dr. R. C. Miller 
for his generous assistance in conducting the experiment. 
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THE CREAM PLUG* 

ITS CAUSES'AND PREVENTION 

H. H. SOMMER and K. M. ROYER 

Departmmt of Dairy llushandry. University of Wisconsin^ Madison^ Wisco7m7i 

One of the problems met in the selling of bottled cream is the 
formation of the cream plug. This cap or plug which fre<iuently 
gathers on the cream varies in tenacity from the consistency of 
heavy cream to a leathery condition of such firmness that it 
prevents the spilling of the cream when the bottle is inverted. 
The undesirability of such cream plugs is self-evident. A waste 
of butter fat occurs when they are discarded as they usually are: 
but from the milk dealers’ standpoint the chief objection is the 
unfavorable impression such bottled cream makes on the con- 
sxuning public. 

Two attempts to gather infoimation on this proV)lem have been 
made in the form of questionnaires sent to milk dealers. These 
surveys of opinions served to emphasize the importance of the 
problem, but contributed little to its solution, for they failed 
to reveal the fundamental factors involved in it. In the experi¬ 
mental work here reported, the main aim was to determine these 
fundamental factors. 

THE COMPOSITION AND MICJROSCOPIC APPEARAN('E OF CREAM PLUGS 

In order to determine the exact nature of the cream plug, 
analyses and microscopic examinations were made. The plugs 
from two sources were analyzed; some were taken from returned 
University cream and others from the cream of a local company. 
These plugs were analyzed for fat by ether extraction and 
tested for total solids, by drying to constant weight at 100°C. 

* The experimental work was done by Mr. K, M. Royer under the fellowshij) 
established by the International Association of Milk Dealers. Published with the 
permission of the Director of the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex|jeriment Htation. 
Received for publication May 1,1927. 
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Ihe analyses of the creani plugs show that they consist prin¬ 
cipally of fat. From our knowledge of the normal rising of fat 
in milk, we would hardly expect such a rich accumulation of 


TABI.K 1 

The compontion of cream plugfi 


HAMPLK Nt'MBKK 

PER PENT 

PER CENT 

PER CENT 


FAT 

ftOLI1»H-NOT-l- AT 

WATER 

1 

77 60 



2 

79 80 

62 05 

4 49 

33 46 

4 

65 07 

2 10 

32 83 

5 

55 40 

5 30 

39 30 

6 

58 10 

4 10 

37 80 

I 

61 40 

4 00 

34 60 

Average . . . 

65 57 



Average exclud¬ 
ing 1 and 2 

60 40 

4 00 

35 60 




Fig. 1. Low PowEH PiiOTOMiGiiOOKAPH Fig. 2. l^ow Power Photomicroghapu 
OF Cream Plug, 70 Per Cent Fat of Cream, 70 Per Cent Fat 

fat if the fat were still in noimal emulsion. Microscopic exami¬ 
nation of the cream plugs readily revealed that the fat was no 
longer in normal emulsion but had coalesced into irregular 
masses of fat. (Compare figures 1 and 2.) 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL CAUSE OF (.’REAM PLUG FORMATION 

From the general knowledge that emulsions are less stable 
as the size of the globules increases and that the large globules 
rise more rapidly than small globules, the logical deduction is 
that the formation of cream plugs is dependent upon the size of 
the fat globules. The large fat globules rise more rapidly and 
are more likely to coalesce than the small fat globules. A more 
exact understanding of the relative velocities with which globules 
of different sizes rise, can be obtained by an application of 
Stokes equation. Ruling out those factors in this equation which 
are constant or over which we have no control, we find that the 
velocity with which the globules rise is directly proportional to 
the square of their radius, and inversely proportional to the 
viscosity of the li(}uid through which they are rising. Thus the 
size of the fat globules and the viscosity of the serum of the cream 
may be expected to be factors in cream plug formation. 

Observations made in the course of the experimental work are 
in harmony with these deductions. 

FACTORS THAT AFFECT THE SIZE OF FAT GLOBULES 

8ince the size of the fat globules determines whether the cream 
will develop cream plugs, it becomes of importance to consider 
the factors that affect the size of the fat globules. The effect of 
breed and stage of lactation on the size of the fat globules in the 
milk are well known. Similarly, the possibility of partial churn¬ 
ing of milk while being transported especially in partly filled cans 
and the tendency of freezing to collect the fat, need only be 
mentioned here. No further experimental proof is required on 
these factors. 

The experimental work conducted concerned itself mainly with 
demonstrating the effect of various types of agitation to which 
the milk and cream may be subjected in the milk plant. 

METHOD OF MEASURING THE SIZE OF CREAM PLUGS 

To measure the tendency of the various experimental cream 
samples to fonn plugs, the weight of the plug was obtained. 
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This was considered satisfactory since the toughness of the plug 
was in general i)roportional to the weight. 

A number of special cups were made of perforated sheet metal 
as shown in figure 3. One of these cups was placed into each 
bottle of cream immediately after bottling. After the bottled 
cream had been stored as desired the plug was then removed by 
slowly raising this cup out of the bottle by means of the handle 
which projected slightly above the surface of the cream. The 
cup was allowed to drain a standard length of time, and the 
weight of the material retained in it was then detennined. 



Fill. 3, Cup CsKi) i\ Rkmoyino Cheam Pluos 


THE EFFECT OF AGITATION 

In order to demonstrate the effect of agitation on cream iilug 
formation, 2r) per cent cream was agitated at 45°F. by jiouring 
from one ))ail into another 25 times. Siunples ot this agitated 
cresim and from another portion of the same cream that had not 
been so agitated were set aside as described above, and after 
forty-eight hours the weights of the cream plugs were determined 
(table 2). Samples of the fresh agitated and unagitated cream 
were also taken for microscopic examination. Photomicro¬ 
graphs were taken of these samples in a 1:50 dilution in neutral 
3 per cent gelatin (fig. 4). 
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The results obtained demonstrate that the agitation caused 
the fat to collect into larger globules and increased cream plug 
formation. 


TABr,E 2 

The effect of agitation on cream plvg formation 


WEIGHTS OF CHE AM Pl.UtrS I ltOM' 


Agitated cream 


U nagitated cream 


grams 

5.5 
7 1 
(» 9 
0 0 
0 () 


(/rnw/.s 

5 5 
1 ) 

4 5 

4 S 

5 2 


Average .,6 42 


3 


TABLE 3 

The effect of bottling foamy cream on cream plug formation 
CVeam agitated, poured 25 times 


WEIGHTS OF CUE AM PLUGS FIIOM,* 


Foamv rrcuni 

Air removed by varuum 

Qrams , 

{fra ms 

14 3 

6 (> 

13 <S 

6 5 

13 4 

7 2 

13 0 

I 7.1 

15 7 

4 0 

11 S 

5 5 

11 6 

7 G 

14 5 

S 1 

12 5 

7 5 

117 . 

7 4 

Average.13 2 

6 K 


In another similar experiment the agitated samples (37 samples) 
averaged 2.26 grams heavier cre.am plugs than the unagitated 
samples (39 samples). 

In these two experiments where cream was agitated cold by 
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pouring it was necessary to eliminate any air that was incor¬ 
porated, by subjecting the cream to a vacuum for five minutes, 
as preliminary tiials had shown that if any foam was not elim¬ 
inated a foamy accumulation would interfere with the measure¬ 
ment of the true cream plug. 

Since under commercial conditions a similar condition might at 
some time be enctmntered, the results obtained when the foam 
was not eliminated, are given in table 3. The cream used was 
un])asleurized 2.5 per cent cream, agitated by pouring from one 
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pail to another 25 times. The foamy plugs were not so close in 
texture and not so firm iis the usual plugs, but ne\’ertheless 
they were objectionable. 

THE EFFECT OF AGITATION AT DIFFEHENT TEMPERATURES 

In order to determine at what temperatures the effect of 
agitation is most pronounced, a series of experiments was con¬ 
ducted similar to the above, usmg cream heated to temperatures 
of 50°, 100°, 120° and 140°F. Air was eliminated as in the other 
experiments, dbe results given in table 4 show' that agitation 
at the lower temperatures is most hannful. 

That agitation at psisteurizing temiierature has little harmful 
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effect is further demonstrated by the results given in table 5 
where the w^eight of the plugs is given for samples of cream taken 
from a coil vat pasteurizer at three different intervals,—imme- 


TABLK 4 

The effect of agitation at different temjieraiarcs on cream plug formation 


BXPKllIMENT 

DUMBER 


ll 


Average 


WErOHTfl OF CREAM FLCO’S FROM CREAM 


Agitated 
at !40"F. 

Agitated 
at 120“!^’. 1 

Agitated 
at IGO^F. 

Agitated 
at 50“!'' 

Not agitateil 

3.8 

3 1 

4 1 

5 6 

3 0 

3 1 

3 4 

4 7 

5 0 

[ 3 2 

2 6 

2 9 

3 4 

C) 5 

2 4 

2 8 

4 5 

3 4 

4 0 

2 9 

3 9 

3 1 

4 6 

5 9 

3 3 

3 3 

4 5 

3 4 

5 2 1 

3 5 

3 9 

i ‘to 

4 0 

5 2 1 

1 9 

3 () 

3 6 

4 3 



74 ' 1 

3 7 

4 0 

' i 

0 ,) 1 

1 

2 9 


TABLK 5 

The effect of agitation at pasteurizing icmperaliire on plug formation 


Stored three days at cooler temperature 


WEI<»HT8 OF CUR^M VhVQS. 

C'roam heated to 145"F. 

After 20 minutej’agitation 
at 

After 30 minutes agitation 
at 

2 6 

3 3 

3 1 

2 9 

5 0 

4 0 

3 0 

5 0 

4.9 

3 5 

4.6 

4 3 

3 0 

• 

4 0 

3 8 

.Trage.3 0 

4 4 

4 0 


diately after the cream had been heated to 145°F., after having 
lieen held at 145°F. for twenty minutes, and after thirty minutes. 

'Hie effect of agitation at lower temperatures is further demon¬ 
strated in an experiment in which a lot of cream was divided into 
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two lots; OM lot uras psstmiised and cooled in a coil vat {Mstmir- 
izer; the other lot was heated to 145*^. by tnoftna of a 
pasteurizer, held at 145**F. for thirty minutes and then cooled 
over an aerator. Ihe former of these two lots of cream was tiius 
subjected to considerable agitation in the heating and cooling, 
while in the latter lot this ai^tation was reduced to a Tninitniim. 
The results given in table 6 show that reducing the agitation to a 

TABUES 

Th$ efftel of reducing agitation to a minimum while heating and cooling 


wMtomn w QMMKu n«vcHi rmou obbam 


PiMtatiriigd Btid oool«d Ib eoil ret 

Flashtd to 146*F, held 30 minutee, eooled 
over aerator 

90 

30 

d 1 

2 S 

9 6 

4 5 

6 7 

35 

70 

4 1 

9 3 

4 2 

8 6 

3 8 

9 3 

4 5 

8 6 

4 3 

83 

4 1 

8 S 

40 

9 7 

5 1 

9 8 

3 6 

8 7 

50 

9 6 

44 

Average.8 78 

406 


minimum wMlc heating and cooling the cream materially reduces 
cream pli^ formation as compared with heating and coolii^ as 
in a coil vat pasteurizer. 

A considmtion of the results given in tables 4, 5, and 6 leads 
to the conclusion that agitation of cream at any temperature tends 
to inisrease cream jdug formation, and that agitation of cream at 
lower tenqieraitures favorable to churning is decidedly more harm> 
ful than ai^tation at pasteuriziDg temperatures. 
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THB EFFECT OF AK WBAUJSrCED 8EFABATOB BOWL IN SEPABATINO 

THE CBEAIC 

The separator bowl being out of balance is frequently men¬ 
tioned as a cause of cream plug formation. In order to deter¬ 
mine whether the vibration and possible agitation to which cream 
would be subjected in an unbalanced separator bowl would have 
any effect on cream plug formation, an experiment was conducted 
in which a lot of milk was divided into two lots,—one lot was 


TABLE 7 

The effect of an unbalanced separator bowl on cream plug formation 



WBIOBT OF PLT70 

■XFSKXMKXn NOCBSB 

Unbalanced bowl 

Balanced bowl 


Skim milk teat 0.13 per cent 

Skim milk test 0.076 per cent 



3 0 

2.6 



2.0 

2.1 



2.4 

1.2 

I ' 


2.0 

2.0 



1.7 

1 7 



1.7 

2.2 


Skim milk teat 0.113 per cent 

Skim milk test 0.042 per cent 



4.0 

3.0 



2.6 

3.4 



3.6 

4.0 

II 


3.5 

3.2 



3.7 

3.7 



4.6 

4.6 

Average. 

2.9 

00 


separated by means ,of a cream separator with file bowl running 
true, and the other lot was separated by the same separator after 
the bowl had been unbalanced by placing a small sheet of lead 
between two of the plates in the separator bowl. The two lots 
of cream were separatdiy standardized, pasteurized and bottled. 
The results of two such experiments are given in table 7. The 
fat test of the skim milk in ^eh case is given as an indication 
of the fact that the bowl was unbalanced. The results demon- 
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strate that the presence of a cream plug on bottled cream cannot 
be attribute<l to an unbalanced separator bowl. 

THK EKP"E( T OF STOKACE TEM PE RATE lit: ()S CREAM PLUG 

FORMATION 

In (!onskleriug the fundamental causes of cream ])lug formation 
it was pointed out that two important factors that determine the 

TABI.K (I 

Ti'unwralui'c of storage and cream ping fonnah'on 
four (lays, '20 per coni croatn 

PI f 


lUxun ur«’ 7(1'’!' 

C’o<jIt‘r temperat 

ifrant'^ 


15 10 

6 10 

It (X> 

7 37 

17 !).') 

5 37 

17 6« 

6 17 

15 So 

4 62 

11 17 

7 53 

IS 07 

6 36 

S 75 

5 30 

IS 67 

5 20 

17.10 

4 6S 

15 40 

5 43 

17 91? 

3 35 

17 87 

5 75 

19 57 

5 27 

15 75 

6 81 

20 91 

9 48 

r(*.15 94 

5 92 


rise of fat globules are the size of the globules and the viscosity 
of the serum. In the foregoing the effect of the size of the fat 
globules has indirectly been considered as affected by agitation 
of the cream. 

The viscosity of the serum as a factor in this problem is con¬ 
trollable only in so far as temperature affects the viscosity. It is 
commonly known that the viscosity of fluids increases as the 
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temperature is lowered. It is to be expected therefore that 
storing the cream at low temperatures would reduce the rise of 
the globules and reduce cream plug formation. 

In an experiment to demonstrate the effect of storage tempera¬ 
tures, pasteurized 20 per cent cream was bot tled and bot tles stored 
at 42° and 7()°F. for four days. 'The weights of the plugs formed 
were then determined. While there had been a noticeable in¬ 
crease in the acidity of the cream at 70°F. the cream had not 
thickened, so that the results given in table 8 represent the weight 
of the actual plugs (see fig. o). At 7()°F. plugs were formed that 
were ^ ery tough and leathery and were apy)r<rximately three 



a * h 

Fig. 5. Shows Avkragk Cream Plug Fokmed at Cooler Temfkuature; 
hj Shows Average Cream Plug Formed at Room Temperature 

times as heavy as those formed at 42°F. That this difference in 
the weight of plugs at the two temperatures is to be attributed to 
the physical effect of the temperature difference and not to the 
bacterial growth and acidity differences was demonstrated in 
experiments in which it was found that there was no difference 
in cream plug formation at room temperature between samples 
of different acidities and betweerr preserved and unpreserved 
samples. 


EVAPORATION AND CliEAM PXA^Ci FORMATION 

It has been suggested that cream plug fonnation may be due 
to evaporation from the surface of the cream. The analyses of 
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the oreaan plup lend some strength to this suggestion, althou^ 
the results givwi in table 1 are not extensive enou^ to warrant 
drawing any positive conclusion on this point. Furthermore, 
ev«tt if these results were accepted as conclusive, the hi^ solids- 
iiot>fat content might be due Wgely to adsorption. 

In order to determine to what extent evaporation Tni ght be a 
factor in cream plug formation a comparison was made in which 
thirty bottles of cream from the same lot were divided into three 


TABLES 

The effect o/ evaportUion from capped bottles on cream flag formation 



WBiaHT ar plugs 


Paraffined cap 

Usual cap 

Porous paper cap 


grams 

grama 

grams 

Room temperature storage; 

15.5 

14.5 

^ 16.2 

time, two days 

13.1 

14.8 

15.8 


15.4 

14.0 

15.7 


13,0 

15.6 

15.5 


12.8 

13,3 

16.2 

Average... 

13.06 

14.44 

15,88 

Cooler temperature storage; 

6,6 

6.4 

5.6 

time, two days 

6.6 

5.7 

7.0 


5.5 

6.7 

6.8 


6,1 

4.4 

6.5 


5.4 

3.9 

7,0 

Average. 

6.04 

5.42 

6,58 

Graad average. 

10 00 

9.93 

11.23 


lots and capped as follows: Lot 1 was capped with the usual cap 
and furfh«r sealed by carefully paraffining over the cap; lot 2 
was capped wilh the usual cap only; and lot 3 was covered with 
two thicknesses of porous pap^ toweling held in place with rubber 
bands. Each of these three lots was subdivided into two lots of 
five bottles each and stored at room temperature and at the cooler 
texili^^atum (40° to 45°F.). After two days the cream plugs 
wera deteiTBihod in the usual manner. The results fpven in 
table 9 show that evaporation was only a slight factor. In- 
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eidentelly these results again emphasize tiie importance of ston^ 
tempwature in preventing cream plug fonnation. 

BBMEDIES FOB CBBAM PLUG FOBMATZON 

The above results and discussion indicate that the prevention 
of cream plug formation resolves itself into handling the milk and 
cream in such a manner as to prevent the fat from coalescing 
into large i^obulra and clusters of fat. In practical operations 
this means reducing agitation of the milk and cream to a mini¬ 
mum, especially at temperatures that are favorable to churning. 
While it is impossible to enumerate all objectionable practices 
a few of the more common ones are as follows; 

1. Transporting milk in partly filled cans. The extent of 
dhuming takii^ place will depend upon the amoimt of diaking to 
which the cans are subjected in transit and the temperature of the 
milk. Milk improperly cooled, at temperatures of 60°, 70° and 
even 80°F. will chum more than milk properly cooled at 50°F., 
or lower. 

2. Freezing of the milk. This is knotm to cause the partial 
coalescence of the fat. 

3. Delayed heating of the cream in a coil vat pasteurizer. 
In some instances the cream may be run into a coil vat, a^tated 
with the coil and not promptly heated to pasteurizing tempera¬ 
ture. This is injurious since any delay means that the cream 
will be subjected to more z^tation than necessary and this is at 
a low temperature, which is most harmful. 

4. Running the coil too rapidly. 

5. Having the coil vat pasteurizer only partly full. The 
agitation in such cases is more severe than in a full pasteurizer. 

6. Cooling the oream in the vat pasteurizer with the coil. 
In all cases coding by running the cream over an aerator enr 
throu^ an internal tubular cooler is preferable because of the 
decidedly emaller amount of agitation involved. 

7. Repasteurimg of tide cream. 

In addition to the practices mmtioned above and whldketumwii 
themselves with the coalescing the fat into massei^ tiMI 
storage temperature of the bottled cream must be 
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important. Tho hig^r the storage temperature, the less viscous 
the serum of the cream will be, and the more rapid and the more 
pronounced the cream plug will be. 

n the milk and cream is obtained from such sources that the 
milk dealer has little or no control over the past history of these 
products, or where the exercising of the proper control from the 
standpoint of cream plug formation is difficult or impossible, 
remedies other than preventative must be employed. In such 
cases cream plugs can still be eliminated by applying the knowl¬ 
edge that the fundamental factor is the presence of large fat 
globules, by reducing the size of the fat gloWes by means of the 
centrifugal anulsifier or by means of the homogenizer. 

By experiment it was found that the emulsifier and the homo¬ 
genizer would eliminate the undesirable cream plugs. In using 
the homogenizer it is to be remembered that the higher pressures 
will reduce the whipping quality of the cream and increase the 
tendency of the cream to “feather” when added to coffee or 
other hot liquid. Pressures should be used that are just sufficient 
to accomplish the desired result. 

The exact pressure necessary depends upon the condition 
of the cream, the make and mechanical efficiency of the homo¬ 
genizer. Pressures ranging from 200 to 1000 poimds per square 
inch are being used for this purpose. 

STIMIilABT 

The cream plugs contain a high percentage of fat and micro¬ 
scopic examination shows that the fat has coalesced into irregular 
masses. The fimdamental cause of cream plug formation is the 
presence in tiie cream of large fat globules which will rise rapidly 
into a dense layer and coalesce. This rising and coalescing of 
these fat globules is most rapid at higher storage temperatures 
because the fact that the serum through which the globules 
must rise is less viscous. 

The prevention of cream ifiug formaticm, therefore, resolves 
its^ into bi^nHHng the Tnfik and cream in such a manner that 
partial ehuming is avoided, or if tins is impossible, reducing the 
oze 0 $ tike fat ^bules by ei^^ emuMying or homogenizing at 
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low pressures. Storing the cream at pit^ storage temperatures 
is hdpful in preventing the formation of the cream pli^, but 
this is beyond the control of the milk dealer after it leaves his 
plant and, therefore, should not be relied upon to any great 
extent. 



MAINTENANCE REQUIREMENTS FOR CALVES 
TESTED BY LIVE WEIGHT METHODS* 

C. H. ECKLES, T. W. GULLICKSON and W. M. NEAL 

Division of Dairy Husbandry, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 

In connection with our studies of growing cattle the question 
of the requirements of the animal ^r maintenance has often 
arisen. Armsby (1) is the only authority who has published 
tables of estimated maintenance requirements including ranges 
of weights normal to calves under one year of age. The figures 
for the smaller weights were calculated by using his extensive 
results from mature animals. The question of the accuracy of 
these figures first arose as the result of an experiment in which 
a heifer made a gain of approximately a poimd per day for 
six months while receiving a ration, the net energy value of which, 
when calculated by the Armsby method, was approximately the 
amount set forth as the maintenance requirement in his tables. 

The limited value of data professing to deal with maintenance 
requirements taken by the live weight method is fully recognized 
especially when the subjects are immature animals. However, 
it is believed the data to be presented have some value as an 
indication of the extent to which maintenance figures calculated 
from mature animals are applicable to young animals. 

PROCEDURE 

Three procedures might be used in a study of this problem. 
The first is to feed an animal a given percentage of the energy 
estimated as the maintenance requirement, using Annsby’s 
maintenance figures and method of calculating energy values. 

The second is to vary the feed from day to day as appears 
necessary to maintain a uniform weight for a period of time with 
a determination later of the energy used during the trial. 

• Pablished with the Approval of the Director as Paper No, 705, Journal Series, 
Miasesota Experuaent Station. Received for publication May 20,1927. 
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The third is to feed a oonstant ration whidi has been computed 
from a preiiminaxy period to supply suffioioat energy for mainr 
toiaace. If the esthnate is too low the animal will lose wds^t 
until the ration is sufficient for maintenance. If too hi{^, the 
animal will gain in wei^t until an equilibrium is reached. Ex¬ 
perience indicated the third plan to be most satMactory and 
it was used exclusively during the latter part of the study. 

The first plan required that the ration be adjusted at frequent 
intovals to allow for any change in the wei{^t of the animal. 
Variations from day to day in wei^t due presumably to fill often 
result when this plan is followed in changes bring made in the 
ration that later are foimd to have been a mistake. The same 
difficulty of knowing the true weight of the animal interferes 
with the details of operating the second plan. The third plan 
of feeding a constant ration throu^out the maintenance period 
eliminates some of these difficultly and if the ration chosen is 
close to the true maintenance requirement the animal will soon 
adjust itself to it by a gain or loss in wri|^t and thereafter rmnain 
quite constant. 

It is recognized that with mature animals Ihe length of the 
trial is an important factor n^arding the dependability of the 
results. With growing animals it is not advisable to undertake 
to keep the animal at a constant weight for any length of time. 
Waters (2) found that profound physiological changes occur in 
young animals that are fed a limited ration. With animals of 
this age the live wei^t may readily remain the same while the 
animal is not in eneigy equilibrium. Experience indicated 
that about forty days was the most sati^actory period for use 
with the young calf while for older animals longer periods are 
fearible. 


ANXUALB AND BAnONS USSn 

Edteen animals were used, all of the Holstein breed, ci effiieh 
five wye males and tea feinales. The maleB were used itt the 
lifter wrists only and on the plan where a constant ndhm 
was used. Alfalfa hay and wheat straw were used for roii||^!ia|e« 
In ordy to key> a growh^ animal quiet on a limitad 
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experience indicated it was necessary to feed a bulky ration 
which will insure a normal amount of material in the alimentary 
tract. To secure the desired bulk with alfalfa alone would in 
some cases provide more energy than was desired. By using 
wheat straw as a low net energy filler it was possible to mnlro! 
such adjustments as necessary in energy intake and still keep 
the animals reasonably contented. The grain ration used was 
uniformly a mixture of ground com 4 parts, wheat bran 1 
part, linseed oilmeal 1 part. 

In making the advance calculations of the ration to be fed 
average values were used in most cases as the chemical analyses 
were generally not available imtil later. All feeds used except 
the skimmilk were analyzed by the Division of Agricultural 
Biochemistry. From these data the net energy values were 
calculated according to Armsby’s method. The digestion 
coefficients as given by Morrison (3) were applied to 'the chemi¬ 
cal analyses. Factors given by Armsby (1, p. 650) were used 
for the calculation of the therms metabolizable energy. The 
factors for the increment of heat production were those recom¬ 
mended by the same author (1, p. 652). A protein supply was 
provided at all times considerably above the amount usually 
specified as the minimum required for maintenance. 

The animals were kept in individual stalls bedded with shav¬ 
ings and allowed the freedom of a dry lot a part of the day, 
when the weather was not too severe. Water was offered 
once daily in the bam and was available in the exercise lot. 
Salt and bone meal were available in each stall. Each animal 
was weighed daily before the morning feed. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Experimenl 1. Three animals approximately six months old 
at the beginning were used in this trial. An attempt was made 
by frequent adjustments to provide 100 per cent of the Armsby 
maintenance requirement. However, as the calculations for 
adjusting the ration were made by using average analyses of 
the feeds included and the analyses later available showed 
somewhat more than average value the ration actually received 
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was a tiifle higher than intended. The results are shown in 
figure 1. The animal E-12 received 101.6 per cent for the 130 
days, E-14, 101.4 per cent and E-17, 101.9 per cent of Annsby’s 
standard for the 116 days on experiment. Two of the animala 
gained about half a pound daily and the third somewhat more. 



Fw. 1. Bbsuwb raoM Scpplting Calves with 100 Pbk Cent Net Enerot 
Needed por Maihtsnancb According to Arubbt’s Tables 

The three heifers receiving a net energy intake, as prescribed by Annsby, 
gained over half a pound daily for the period of the trial, 110 to 120 days. 


These results confinned our previous experience and indicated 
the energy for maintonance of small animals as specified by 
Annsby’s tables is unnecessanly high when calculated by the 
present net energy values. 
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Experiment Sf. Four animals were used ranging in age from 
100 to 271 days at the beginning of the experiment. An attempt 
was made to keep the weights of the amTna.la constant by ad¬ 
justing the rations at frequent intervals although the results were 
only partially successful. The fact that in every case, althou^ 
the ration given was below 100 per cent of Armsby’s standard, 
all the animals maintained their weight or made gains indicated 
the Armsby standard calls for more energy than these animals 
required. 

Experiment S. In this experiment the third plan of procedure 
already described was followed—^that of estimating on the basis 
of a preliminary period what feed intake would be necessary for 
maintenance then continuing to feed this ration without change 
throughout the period. If the ration as estimated proved to be 
more liberal than maintenance a gain would presumably be 
made until equilibrium was established. If too small the same 
adjustment would occur at a point somewhat below the original 
weight. 

Data were taken from 21 periods using 11 different animals. 
In those cases where the animal was used twice the first period 
was followed by one of liberal feeding and the second trial was 
not undertaken until the animal was again approximately normal 
in weight for its age. In all cases a preliminary period was used 
for adjusting the ration to a point which appeared to result in a 
stabilization of weight. However in some cases the amount of 
feed necessary to maintain the animal was misjudged during 
the preliminary period and as the plan followed was to make no 
changes in ration during the trial period gains or losses in certain 
cases were too much to justify the use of the data obtained. In 
table 1 is presented a summary of the results from 18 periods 
taken with 11 individuals in trials where the weight remained 
essentially the same. The first 16 represent animals in normal 
condition of flesh and the last two animals in very high condi¬ 
tion. These data show that all calves in condition d^cribed as 
normal were maintained on a ration averaging 90 per cent of 
the Armsby specification. In only one of the 16 trials was 
100 per cent of Armsby’s maintenance figures reached and this 
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is apparently accounted for by a condition of the animal above 
normal. 

Condition os a factor. The last two figures in the table give 
the results of a maintenance period of two calves in high flesh 

TABLE 1 


Nummary of all trials resulting in weight maintenance 


NUMBER OF 
ANIMAL 

LIVE WEIGHT 

LENGTH 
OP TaiAL 

NET 
ENEBGT 
BECBIVKU 
PEB DAY 

NET 

ENBKOY 
PEB 1000 
POUNDS 

PLANE 
OP NtITHI- 
TION 

CONDITION or 
ANIMAL 

Initial 

Gain fer 
period 


VQunds 

pounds 

days 

therms 

therms 

peir cent 


E-79 

87 

0 

20 

1.16 

5.91 

98 6 

Normal 

E-87 

117 

~3 

25 

1 33 

5 56 

92.7 

Normal 

E-79 

135 

0 

25 

1 41 

5 36 

89 3 

Normal 

391 

233 

-1 

40 

1 75 

4 62 

77 0 

Normal 

390 

249 

-2 

45 

1 94 

4 90 

81 7 

Normal 

301 

275 

4 

35 

2 29 

5 41 

90 2 

Normal 

390 

308 

1 

15 

2 48 

5 44 

90 7 

Normal 

E-16 

323 

2 

35 

2.55 

5 42 

90 3 

Normal 

E.16 

394 

0 

40 

1 2 94 

5 47 

91 2 

Normal 

E^ 

416 

-1 

35 

3 11 

5 58 

93 0 

Slightly high 

E-55 

455 

0 

40 

1 3 20 

5 41 

90 2 

Normal 

E-54 

468 

2 

40 

3 21 

5 32 

88 7 

Normal 

E-65 

637 

0 

25 

3.15 

4.77 

79 5 

Thin 

E-53 

663 

1 

'25 

4.26 

5 60 

93 3 

Slightly high 

E-46 

798 

1 

40 

5 18 

6 02 

100 3 

Above normal 

E-53 

861 

2 

35 

5 48 

6 06 

101 0 

Above normal 

Average. 

375 

32 5 


5 43 

90.6 


E-65 

267 

1 

25 

2 84 

7 03 

117 1 

Very fat 

E-54 

284 

-2 

40 

2 83 

6 55 

109 1 

Very fat 

Averaire. 


32.5 


6 79 

113.1 



First group of 16: mean average therms net energy required per 1000 pounds, 
5.43 db 0 066; standar'd deviation 0.390 zb 0 046, 

Including all, mean average therms net energy required per 1000 pounds. 5.68 
zb 0.090; standard deviation 0.569 db 0.064. 


at the time. It will be noted in both cases the requirements 
were decidedly above Armsby’s figures. 

These two animals had been on a high plane of feeding, includ¬ 
ing whole milk, previous to the experimental period and were 
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as a result in a high condition of flesh. This condition is further 
shown by the fact that E-r)5 was 22.4 per cent and E-54, 33.6 
I)er cent above normal weight at the beginning of the trial. 

One of these heifers as shown by the figures in table 1 required 
109 and the other 117 })er cent of .\rmsby’s estimated energy 
re<iuirement to maintain weight. The evidence that condition 
is the factor responsible is further strengthened by the results 
of using the same animals later. The figures in the same table 
show that at an age of about nine months the same animals were 
maintained with a ration supplying 89 })er cent of Armsby’s 
requirement which is in line with the results from the others. 

GEXERAl. DISCUSSION 

It is possible the ability of the dairy calf to maintain itself 
on a ration somewhat below Armsby’s calculated amounts is to 
be attributed to the use in his experiments of animals of the beef 
type, normally in higher condition than dairy type animals. 
’ITae evidence pre.scnted in this report indicating the importance 
of condition corroborates much of the evidence on the subject 
as summarized by Armsby and Moulton (4). P’urthermore the 
results reported in the present paper are in line with the recent 
results of Cochrane, Fries and Braman (5) regarding the energy 
requirement for maintaining three Jersey cows. Two mature 
cows were maintained on approximately 00 per cent of the 
Armsby figure while one especially quiet animal used only about 
70 per cent. 

The revision of the net energj' value now under way as an¬ 
nounced by Forbes will affect the calculations of these trials. 
Alfalfa furnished a portion of the nutrients in nearly all the 
rations and assigning a higher value to alfalfa will raise the 
plane of nutrition beyond that calculated in this study. A re¬ 
calculation will be desirable after the revision is completed. 

One factor of economic importance indicated by this study 
is the increased energy required for maintaining growing heifers 
in high condition. On the other hand care should be taken not 
to go to the other extreme lest the animals be underfed to the 
extent of affecting the size adversely. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The net energy (calculated by the Armsby method from the 
chemical analyses of feed used) necessary to maintain uniform 
weight in dairy bred calves in normal flesh is about 90 per cent 
of that set forth in Armsby^s Tables. 
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A STUDY OF “FLAKY” MILK* 

F. S. JONES AND RALPH B. LITTLE 

Department of Animal Pathology, of The Rockefeller Inslilule for Medical Research, 

Princeton, New Jersey 

It has become the practice in certified dairies to examine the 
milk from each cow before each milking. The usual procedure 
consists in drawing three streams from each teat upon a brass 
screen containing 100 meshes to the inch. If the milk passes 
readily through the screen and no residue remains, the secretion 
is regarded as normal; if however particles or floccules remain on 
the screen, the milk is rejected. Thus gross abnormalities in the 
secretion are readily detected, since the presence of flocculi is 
regarded as one of the principal signs of udder derangement. 
In a considerable number of instances floccules in small numbers 
are observed in the milk but no palpable abnormalities are found 
in the mammary gland. The general appearance of the secre¬ 
tion from such cases is not greatly altered except for the presence 
of relatively few, irregular, elongated, tiny, white particles. The 
floccules may be present for a single milking only or they may 
occur during a few days, disappear, and recur after varying inter¬ 
vals. That the condition is of considerable economic importance 
is borne out by the fact that a large number of cases occurred in a 
large herd during 1926, necessitating a considerable loss of milk 
to the producer. The condition is of considerable interest from 
the standpoint of the public health, since slight abnormalities in 
the character of the milk afford the most practicable and most 
rapid method for the detection of udder disease. Hence a knowl¬ 
edge of the true nature of the particles and their significance is 
essential. With these points in view the milk and the udders of 
a number of cases were examined. 

* Received for publication April 24, 1927. 
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METHODS 

At the start we examined the milk from the involved quarters 
of 20 consecutive cases as they occurred in a large herd. They 
were those reported to the herdsman by the foremilker. The 
samples for examination were obtained by one of us before the 
next regular milking. The udder was cleansed and the milk was 
drawn directly from the udder and immediately brought to the 
laboratory for examination. A mixed sample from the unin¬ 
volved quarters was usually examined. The procedure employed 
was to dilute 1 cc. of the milk with 9 cc. sterile NaCl solution. 
0.5 cc. of the mixture was then plated with 0.5 cc. defibrinated 
horse blood and 10 cc. agar. Ten cubic centimeters of the milk 
was centrifuged rapidly for 10 minutes and blood agar slants in 
series inoculated wih a large looj) of the sediment. Films were 
also prepared from the sediment. The plates were examined 
after twenty-four and forty-eight hours incubation. The fresh 
milk was always poured through a soil sieve of 100 meshes to the 
inch and any residue washed gently with NaCl solution. Parti¬ 
cles were thus rendered easily visible and could be picked from the 
screen and examined microscopically. In addition quantities of 
milk varying from 25 to. 50 cc. from 13 cases were centrifuged at 
high speed and the sediment, after suspending in sterile broth, 
injected into the peritoneal cavities of young guinea pigs. A 
sample was saved and when possible coagulated with rennet and 
the resulting whey, or the whole milk, tested for B. abortus ag¬ 
glutinin. The brief history given with the protocols of the 
cases was obtained from the herd records" after the case had been 
studied. Inasmuch as the general features of the condition are 
similar only a few cases will be mentioned in detail. 

STUDY OP CASES 

Case The milk from the left hind quarter was reported to 

contain flakes on January 5, 1927. Abnormalities of the quarter were 
not noted. The milk contained large numbers of tiny, elongated, white 
particles composed of leucocytes and mucus, and others made up of epi¬ 
thelial cells. The centrifuged sample revealed considerable yellow, 
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tenacious sediment composed largely of leucocytes in masses. The 
milk contained 2200 bacteria per cubic centimeter; 95 per cent of them 
were hemolytic staphylococci. The agar slant cultures from the sedi¬ 
ment developed hemolytic staphylococci. The milk from the other 
three quarters appeared normal and failed to contain the staplijdococci. 

Case H2G. On July 13, 192G, mastitis developed in the right hind 
quarter. On August 1 and 2 and December 21, 2G, and 27, the milk 
from the left front quarter was flocculent. Mastitis developed in this 
quarter on February 16, 1927. On December 22, 192G, the quarter 
appeared slightly firmer along the ventral aspect. The milk contained 
small floccules composed of sheets of epithelial cells. On December 27, 
there were a considerable number of elongated fiocculi composed of 
leucocytes and mucus. There was considerable sediment made up of 
leucocytes. Micrococci were found in the films both free and within 
phagocytes. I’he plate cultures revealed 9540 hemolytic staphylococci 
per cubic centimeter. The same organism had been found on Decem¬ 
ber 22. It was also present in the attack of mastitis on February 16, 
1927. 

Case 14^7, Abnormalities in the milk from the left fore quarter 
were noted March 9, November 30, and December 11, 1926. On Feb¬ 
ruary 4, 1927, clinical mastitis developed in this (juarter. Examina¬ 
tion of the quarter on December 12, 1926, failed to reveal abnormali¬ 
ties. The milk on that day contained small flakes of epithelium. It 
was more watery in appearance than that from the other quarters. 
There was considerable yellow sediment composed of large numbers of 
leucocytes and cells of the endothelial type. The plate revealed 1000 
non-hemolytic streptococci per cubic centimeter in the quarter. The 
milk from the other three quarters did not contain the streptococcus 
nor was an abnormal amount of sediment noted in the centrifuged 
sample. 

Case 1428. On January 9, 1927, the milker reported flocculi in the 
milk from the left fore quarter. The sample on January 10 failed to 
show flakes. Plate cultures revealed 3840 B. lactis aerogenes per cubic 
centimeter. The centrifuged sample revealed an excessive amount of 
sediment composed of masses of leucocytes. On January 11, clinical 
mastitis developed, the milk was purulent, and the bacilli were isolated 
from the plates. 
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ANALYSIS OP THE FINDINGS IN 20 CASES 

In our series of 20 cases the bacteriological findings were as 
follows: 


From 9, non-hemolytic streptococci 
From 5, hemol 3 i;ic streptococci 
From 4, hemolytic staphylococci 
From 1, B. lactis aerogenes 
From 1, nothing significant 

As a rule the organisms were in moderate numbers, rarely 
above 9000 per cubic centimeter. In most instances udder 
pathogens appeared in blood agar plate cultures containing 
0.05 cc. of milk. However, in some cases relatively few organ¬ 
isms grew in the plates, but the blood agar slant cultures pre¬ 
pared from the sediment revealed a type capable of giving rise 
to udder disturbance. In one instance neither the plate cultures 
nor the horse blood agar slants revealed a suggestive organism. 
However, sufficient time had elapsed between the attack and our 
examination to warrant the presumption that any pathogen may 
have been completely eliminated from the udder. 

In 7 cases it was possible by palpation to detect abnormalities 
in the quarter. They consisted of irregular, firm areas, either 
diffuse or sharply circumscribed, in the region of the cistern or 
about the larger ducts. In 13 we failed to find such abnormal¬ 
ities. Five cows of the series developed mastitis subsequent to 
our examination. 

It is of further interest to note that 7 cows had no previous 
history of disturbance in the quarter involved prior to our exam¬ 
ination; 4 had two attacks, 1 three, 3 four attacks, 3 others had 
5 attacks, 1 had been reported six times, and another on ten 
occasions. 

The floccules observed on the sieve vary considerably in appear¬ 
ance and number. Those apt to arouse the attention of the fore 
milker are usually elongated, verminous-like particles, tenacious 
in character. In general they are 1 or 2 mm. in length, although 
at times some may reach a length of 6 mm. When these are 
washed free from casein, they are found to be composed of densely 
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packed masses of leucocytes, apparently held together by mucus. 
As a rule they are covered with fat globules, but when the particle 
is crushed between coveralip and slide and examined microscopi¬ 
cally its true nature is apparent. Their tenacious character and 
castlike appearance are characteristic. Particles of this nature 
were readily recognized in our samples, doubtless this type is 
characteristic of the condition. In a single instance distinctly 
visible floccules of mucus were obtained from the sieve. The 
sieve residue from many samples of milk revealed minute, 
irregular, flattened particles. These on examination proved to 
be small sheets of flattened, squamous, epithelial cells. They are 
evidently exfoliated particles from the lining of the lower teat 
canal. Examination of scrapings from the teat canal below the 
sphincter revealed cells of similar character and arrangement. 
They may be disregarded as having pathological significance 
since they evidently result from mechanical pressure during 
milking. Evidently they are too small to be seen during the 
routine examination of fore milk, or they strike the sieve with 
such force as to be broken and pass through. 

It is obvious that the condition we have described is an udder 
inflammation of a mild character. The organisms encountered 
are capable of producing a severe mastitis and are similar to those 
noted previously by one of us (1). It is of further significance 
that 5 of the cows developed clinical mastitis at varying periods 
after our examination. In these instances the organism present 
during the mild attack, characterized by the appearance of a few 
flakes, was likewise overwhelmingly predominant in the severe 
clinical condition. However, it may be said that although a 
suflRciently pathogenic organism was present, its numbers were too 
small to be of much significance. A single case may be cited to 
show that considerable variation in the number of organisms 
occurs from time to time even though the milk is drawn at the 
same hour and by the same individual each day. 

Case 14 S 9 . January 10, 1927. Left fore quarter. Milk contained 
characteristic floccules. There were 540 non-hemolytic streptococci 
per cubic centimeter. There was considerable sediment comptosed of 
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leucocsrtcs. The milk from the other three quarters was normal and 
contained 200 organisms per cubic centimeter. 

January 11. Flocculi were present in the milk from the left fore 
quarter. There was an excessive amount of sediment composed of 
leucocytes. The streptococci numbered 7640 per cubic centimeter. 
The milk from the other three quarters was normal, and although ex¬ 
amined daily never showed abnormalities nor contained streptococci 
throughout our observations. 

January 12. Floccules of leucocytes were present in the milk from 
the left fore quarter. Leucocytes were found in large numbers in the 
sediment. A total count of 260 bacteria per cubic centimeter was ob¬ 
tained; 30 per cent were streptococci. 

January 13. No flakes were observed in the milk from the left 
fore quarter; there was, however, the usual excessive amount of sedi¬ 
ment. The count rose to 5120 non-hemolytic streptococci per cubic 
centimeter. 

January 14. No floccules were prescuit, but 5900 streptococci per 
cubic centimeter were found. 

January 15. Floccules were found and the count fell to 600 strepto¬ 
cocci per cubic centimeter. 

January 16. No floccules; 5640 streptococci per cubic centimeter. 

January 17. Floccules; 2040 non-hemol>'tic streptococci per cubic 
centimeter. 

January 18. No floccules; 480 non-hemolytic streptococci per cubic 
centimeter. 

Other cases similar in character have been studied with much 
the same result. 'I’hero apparently exists no correlation between 
the actual number of streptococci and the presence of the floc¬ 
cules. The protocol further brings out' the point previously 
mentioned that the number of organisms may be so scarce at 
certain times that they may be overlooked. 

It might also be 8ugge.sted that there existed within the udder 
an organism capable of inciting a mild infliunmation which could 
not be cultivated by the methods outlined. To test this possi¬ 
bility, we inoculated 13 guinea pigs, averaging 250 grams in weight, 
with all the sediment obtained from centrifuging 25 to 50 cc. of 
milk drawn directly from the involved quarter. The animals 
were under close observation for ten days following inoculation 
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and as far as we could tell remained well. Thirty five to forty 
days later they were killed and agar slants inoculated with bits 
of spleen. In no instance was B. abortus or other suggestive 
organism isolated. In addition the milk from all involved 
quarters failed to agglutinate B. abortus in sufficiently high 
titer to suggest severe udder infection with this organism. As a 
further confirmation, films from all sediments were fixed and 
stained. As a rule the bacteria encountered on microscopic 
examination could be cultivated. In a number of instances 
phagocytosis of streptococci and staphylococci was encountered 
and affords presumptive evidence that such organisms were pro¬ 
ducing sufficient irritation to arouse the defensive mechanism. 

DISCUSSION' 

'I'he microscoj)ic and bacteriological findings are suggestive 
that the irregular appearance of elongated, tenacious particles 
in the milk is associated with bacterial inflammation. The 
organisms encountered are similar to those usually met with 
in bovine mastitis. In a number of instances palpaple lesions, 
usually consisting of irregular, ill defined, firm areas in the 
ventral portion of the quarter or in the region of the cistern 
and large ducts, suggested a chronic inflammation. This is 
well borne out in many instances by the number of attacks 
extending through one or more lactation periods. However, in 
the majority of instances lesions are not apparent. The exces¬ 
sive number of leucocytes and the increase in the titer of the 
blood serum proteins in the milk are indicative that inflamma¬ 
tion exists. The castlike character of the floccules argues that 
certain small lactiferous tubules are involved. The irregular 
appearance of the floccules in the milk is suggestive that under 
certain conditions leucocytes are bound together by mucus and 
may represent casts of some of the small ducts; due to mechanical 
or other causes they are relejised and finally reach the cistern. 
I'he readine.ss with which they are detected depends entirely on 
their size. The tenacious character of the milk sediment in 
cases where no visible flocculi occur, suggests that the aggregates 
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of leucocytes and mucus axe too small to be detected with the 
unaided eye. 

In addition to these points, samples of relatively fat-free milk 
from 14 affected quarters were tested with cow serum precip¬ 
itin by the method described by one of us (2). In every instance 
the milk reacted well above the level of normal milk, showing that 
sufficient inflammation existed to produce the increased elimina¬ 
tion of blood serum proteins. 

From the history and our findings in many instances, it is 
apparent that these cows are relatively resistant. The organ¬ 
isms as a rule are held pretty well in check; if this were not the 
case the whole udder would soon become involved. In a number 
of cases this resistance was in some way overcome and in conse¬ 
quence the quarter became clinically involved. Occasionally a 
quarter may become infected, flakes appear in the milk during a 
few milkings, and the organism disappear from the quarter. This 
would explain the case in which no pathogen was found. 

Of our series of cases it may be said that we were dealing with 
several well defined degrees of resistance. Those animals which 
have one attack and recover must be regarded as most resistant; 
those which have several attacks and show no definite lesions are 
perhaps less resistant, the third group which have had several 
attacks and whose udders show certain abnormalities are on the 
whole still less resistant; and finally the group whose resistance 
was overcome by the infecting agent afford a further example of at 
least a temporary condition in which the resistance was largely 
overcome. It must be recognized that such cases as we have 
described are as dangerous from the standpoint of spreading 
udder infection as severe clinical cases. 

It may be said, that the organisms which we have encountered 
are not regarded as pathogenic for humans. However, it is 
possible that organisms from human sources gaming access to 
the udder may set up a mild inflammation not essentially different 
from the type encountered. With this in view we regard the 
usual method of withholding the milk of such cows from the 
general supply as essential. 
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SUMMARY 

A condition characterized by the irregular appearance of tiny, 
elongated, tenacious floccules in the milk of certain cows is 
described. In the majority of instances the involved quarter 
presents little that is abnormal; in certain cases firm areas about 
the cistern and milk ducts were noted. The floccules character¬ 
istic of the condition are composed of masses of leucocytes and 
mucus. Organisms of the same types (non-hemolytic and hemo¬ 
lytic streptococci and hemolytic staphylococci) as those found 
in mastitis are present in the “flaky” milk. An increased 
number of leucocytes and a relatively high blood protein elimina¬ 
tion are characteristic. The findings suggest a mild but pro¬ 
longed mastitis. 
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CAMEMBERT CHEESE FROM PASTEURIZED MILK* 

WALTER HOCHSTRASSER AND WALTER V. PRICE 
Department of Dairy IndusU y, Cornell University y lihacay New York 

INTHODUCTION 

The quality and uniformity of Camembert cheese is determined 
to a great extent by the quality of the milk used from day to 
day. Pasteurizing the milk has been shown to improve the 
quality of Cheddar cheese. Since faulty flavors and textures in 
Cheddar and Camembert cheese are probably caused by similar 
microorganisms, it seems very possible that pasteurization of 
the milk can also be successfully applied in the manufacture of 
Camembert cheese. 

Previom attempts to make cheese from pasteurized milk 

Numerous investigators have attempted to apply pasteuriza¬ 
tion as a means of reducing or eliminating the daily changes in 
the process of cheesemaking, which are largely due to variation 
in the biological properties of the milk. 

Dimne (1) in 1918 reported that in 1908 and 1909 a large 
number of dairies in Denmark produced hard cheese from pas¬ 
teurized milk for the chief purpose of ridding the milk of patho¬ 
genic bacteria. 0. Wennevold was the promoter of the idea 
of pasteurizing the milk for cheesemaking in Denmark. In 1915 
he stated that pasteurizing temperatures of 149° to 158°F. were 
becoming general and gave good results. 

Atkinson (2) in 1922 foimd that a better cheese was obtained 
by the “holder” than by the “flash” method. Practically no 
difference was observed in the time of coagulation when the 
milk was pasteurized at 145°F. for thirty minutes and a slightly 
larger amount of starter added. The flavor of the cheese was 
superior and the yield greater. 

* Received lor publication April 22,1927. 
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Murray (3) in 1923 obtained similar results. 

Gow (4) in 1922 reported that in South America Gouda 
cheese was manufactured successfully from milk pasteurized by 
the holder method. 

Stevenson (5) in 1923 stated that the manufacture of cheese 
from milk heated to a temperature of 160° to 165°F. for an 
instant, cooled, and set with rennet, without the addition of 
acids or salts, was common in New Zealand. The advantages 
in favor of pasteurized milk cheese were; Improved flavor, 
greater imiformity, larger yield, better keeping quality, and 
simplified process of manufacture. 

Price (6) in 1927 partially reviews investigations previous to 
the year 1922. In his own experiments he showed that milk 
pasteurized at 145°F. for 30 minutes produced a better quality of 
cheese than any other holder methods of pasteurization tried. 

Kneuttinger (7) in 1926 found that pasteurization of the 
milk produced inferior Tilsit cheese. He stated that a bitter 
flavor resulted, perhaps from the influence of the heat upon the 
albuminoids and salts of the milk, or the increased retention of 
whey in the curd. 

In 1926 Marquardt and Hucker (8) reported that cheese made 
from pasteurized milk by the holder method showed the greatest 
improvement when the milk was produced under satisfactory 
sanitary conditions. 

Previous attempts to make Camcmbert cheese from ‘pasteurized milk 

Little has been done to find out whether pasteurized milk can 
be made successfully into Camembert cheese. 

Dunne (1) previously mentioned, reported in 1918 that during 
the war Denmark produced good Camembert cheese from pas¬ 
teurized milk to supply Scandinavia. 

Golding (9) in 1913 made cheese from pasteurized milk in 
attempts to improve the keeping quality and to prevent gassy 
fermentation. Pasteurization temperatures of 150°F. were used. 
The quality was found to be decidedly improved and the yield 
slightly greater. 
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Selection of pasteurizing method 

It has been shown that pathogenic and other undesirable 
organisms commonly found in milk are destroyed or inactivated 
by exposure to a temperature of 145°F. for thirty minutes. 
Practical experience has also proved that satisfactory Cheddar 
cheese can be produced from milk pasteurized by the holder 
method. This method does not injure the coagulability of the 
milk, since a good coagulation following this treatment can be 
obtained without the addition of chemicals. 

These facts led to the use of the holder method of pastexirizing 
in the following experiments. 

PTJBPOSE AND PKOCEDURE OF EXPERIMENTS 

Purpose of experiments 

There were 25 lots of cheese made. Lots 1 to 15 were intended 
to determine the correct conditions for curdmaking. Based 
upon their results lots IG to 25 were planned to determine the 
effect of the pasteurization upon the (Quality of the cheese. 

Plan of procedure 

The milk which was used in the 25 paired experiments origi¬ 
nated from different sources and consisted of various grades. 
In each of the lots 1 to 15, 80 pounds of milk was equally divided 
and placed in two vats. Each vat of milk was made into 10 
cheese. In lots 16 to 25 the amount of milk used was increased 
to 120 pounds and 15 cheese made out of each vat of milk. Four 
pounds of milk were required for each individual cheese which 
weighed approximately 5 pound. In each experiment one of the 
two vats of milk.was pasteurized at 145°F. for thirty minutes 
and cooled to setting temperature. Enough extra milk was 
added to each vat to make two rennet tests before and after 
the addition of the commercial lactic acid starter. Previous 
to renneting the milk was inoculated with a pure culture of 
Penicillium camemberti, grown on sterilized crackers. Each 
vat of milk was made into the best cheese possible. The cheese 
were cured in the manner recommended by Thom and Fisk, 
Matheson, and Sammis ( 10 , 11 , 12 ). 
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Testing 

The samples of milk, whey, green and ripened cheese were 
analyzed for fat and total solids by the Mojonnier method and 
apparatus. 


Scoring of cheese 

The scoring of the cheese was done by seven members of the 
staff of the Department of Dairy Industry. The identity of 
the cheese was unknown to them. Since there was no standard 
Camembert cheese score, the following score card was selected 
as a means of determining the quality of the cheese. Perfect 
score for: Flavor 50, body and texture 30, mold growth 10, color 
5, finish 5, total 100. 

To determine the quality of each lot of cheese three raw and 
three pasteurized milk cheese were selected and presented to the 
judges. The average of the scores for the three raw and the 
three pasteurized milk cheese from each lot was taken to indi¬ 
cate the actual quality of the cheese. 

Interpretation of results 

“Student’s” (13) method of interpreting the data of the paired 
experiments was used. By this method the odds that a given 
difference is significant are stated as 30 to 1 or 500 to 1, and so 
on. Odds of 30 to 1 in this work are held to indicate a significant 
difference. 

Student’s (13) tables were modified by Love (14). Love’s 
tables were used in this work. 

EXPERIMENTS 

Effect of pasteurizing the milk on the score of the cheese 

These data were obtained from 23 paired experiments. TTie 
differences between the average scores of the two types of cheese 
are summarized in table 1, which show's also the probable error 
and the coeflicient of variation of the scores. From this table 
it seems evident that a higher scoring cheese can be produced 
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from pasteurized milk than from identical raw milk. The co¬ 
efficient of variation tends to show that the quality of the pas¬ 
teurized milk cheese is more uniform. 

In lots 1 to 15 the difference between the scores of the paired 
observations is 4.82 points, and in lots 16 to 25 3.88 points. 
The odds that the differences are significant are 19V :1 and 100:1 
respectively. 

The pasteurized milk cheese was inferior in quality to the 
raw milk cheese in only three out of the 23 experiments. In 
these instances accidental contamination of the pasteurized milk 
cheese was responsible for their inferior quality. 


TABLE 1 

Quality of the clteete mode from raw and latxlcitnzrd mill: 


LOT NUMBSR 

NUMBER OF 

Tit* \TM*NT 

MEAN HCORK 

COBFFICIENT OF 

OBFEUVATIONW 1 

VARIATION 

1 15 

ri ^ 

Raw* 1 

SI.-is -fc 1.62 

10.2 

!•> 

l ; 

Parfteiirized* 

S() 30 dr 0.89 

0 3 


10 i 

11 

' Haw* 

7.S.13 d- 1.11 

G 3 

PasUMirized* 

82.01 ± 0.67 

1 

3.6 


* All cheese made from Ihc same milk received the .same lot number with the 
differentiation r)f “raw” aud ‘^pasteurized.” 


Influence of the guallii/ of tnilk on the score of the pasteurized milk 

cheese 

In comparing the scores of the raw and pii.'^teurized milk cheese, 
it w'as noticed that the difference seemed to be greatest when 
the raw milk cheese wtis of inferior quality. 

The coefficient of congelation betw'een the raw milk cheese 
scores tind the gain in score of the pasteurized milk cheese in 
lots 1 to 25 was found to be —0.782 d- 0.054. This indicates 
that with increasing score of the raw' milk cdieese, the difference 
in score between it and the pasteurized milk cheese becomes 
smaller. 

Further it was noticed that witli decreasing score of the raw 
milk cheese the score of the pasteurized milk cheese also de- 
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creases. To verify this observation the coefficient of correla¬ 
tion was determined and found to be -fO.732 ± 0.0G5. 

If it is assumed that the quality of the raw milk cheese indi¬ 
cates in a general way the quality of the milk from which it was 
made, it seems logical to conclude from these observations that 
pasteurization of the milk is most effective when the raw milk 
is of inferior quality. 

Effect of Sturt er on the quality of the curd 

The firmness and the acid development of the curd are the 
factors which determine to a large extent the proper draining and 
ripening of Camembert cheese. In making chee.se from raw 
milk it is desirable to increase the acidity of the milk by adding 
starter to such an extent that the proper acid development and 
firmness of the curd for cutting is reached in one an one-quarter 
to one an three-quarters hours after setting the milk. 

The appearance of whey drops on the surface of the curd is the 
generally accepted .sign that the curd is ready to be dipped into 
the hoops. In these expieriments it was found that this condi¬ 
tion was obtained in the average quality raw milk with the addi¬ 
tion of 3 to 4 per cent of clean-flavored, sixteen-hour-old starter. 
Due to the fact that in the milk pasteurized at a temperature of 
145°F. for thirty minutes, most of the lactic acid producing 
organisms are destroyed, it is evident that a larger amount of 
starter is required. In the course of the experiments it was 
noticed that 4 to 5 per cent of starter brought about the desired 
conditions of the curd made from pasteurized milk. 

Influence of rennet on the quality of the curd 

Thom and Fisk, Sammis, and Matheson (10, 11, 12) recom¬ 
mend 3 to 5 ounces of rennet per 1000 pounds of milk. In these 
experiments it was found that 4 ounces of rennet gave a good 
coagulation of the milk and the proper firmness of the curd. To 
determine whether a greater amount of rennet would be bene¬ 
ficial in making Camembert cheese from pasteurized milk, three 
experiments were made with increased amounts of rennet. In 
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all 3 cases the effect of the greater amount of rennet on the 
quality of the curd was unsatisfactory. The curd had the 
tendency to be too firm, and the expulsion of the whey was slow. 
Very little or no sweating of the curd at the time of dipping, 
with slow draining of the cheese in the hoops, was noticed. 

Effect of pasteurization of the milk upon the yield of CaTnembert 

cheese 

All the cheese made were weighed every day, from the first 
day after making until they were wrapped in tinfoil and boxed. 
The final weight was taken inamediately before scoring and dis¬ 
posing of the cheese. Scales graduated to 0.02 pound were used. 
The yield of green cheese was calculated on the basis of 100 


TABLE 2 

Average amount of cheese from 100 pounds of milk and starter 


LOl* NUJtfBXR 

TRBATMBXT 

QRBBN CHBE8B 

RIPXNBD CHBBSK 



pound* 

pound* 

1-13 1 

Raw 

21-45 

14.02 

Pasteurized 

22.25 

14.17 

16-25 1 

Raw 

19.38 

13.47 

Pasteurized 

19.25 

13.41 


pounds of milk and starter after draining from twenty to twenty- 
four hours. The yield of ripened cheese was determined in the 
same manner at the time of scoring. 

Table 2 is a summary of the observations. 

The experiments show that the average yield for raw and 
pasteurized milk cheese is practically the same. 

Efed of pasteuriaation on the shrinkage of the cheese 

The amount of weight lost by the cheese dxuing the process of 
curing is influenced largely by the loss of moisture, which de¬ 
pends chiefly on the moisture content of the cheese, the tem¬ 
perature and humidity of the curing room, the length of time of 
curing of the cheese, and the rapidity and intensity of the mold 
growth previous to wrapping and boxing. 
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These factors were constant for each pair of cheese, but some 
variations occurred in some respects in the curing of different 
pairs. A record was kept of the loss of weight for lots 1 to 25, 
and the percent of shrinkage was calculated. 

The loss of weight of the pasteurized mUk cheese is greater in 
lots 1 to 15. This is explained by the fact that in lots 1 to 8 
the same amount of starter was used in each pair of the raw and 
pasteurized milk cheese. At the time of dipping and draining 
the pasteurized mUk cheese in each lot had a tendency to retain 
more moisture than the raw milk cheese, due to the slower de¬ 
velopment of acid. 

In lots 10 to 25, where the amount of starter added to the 
pasteurized milk is properly adjusted, the loss of weight is practi¬ 
cally the same in both types of cheese. 


TABLE 3 

Z/ 06 S of weight of raw and 'pasteurized milk cheese 


LOT NUMBBIt 

treatment 

PER CENT OP WEICJHT OP GREEN 
CHEESE LOST IN CURING 

1-15 

{ 

Raw 

Pasteurized 

34.52 

36 31 

10-25 

{ 

Raw 

Pasteurized 

29 86 

30 05 


Effect of pasteurization on the fat, total solids, and solids not fat 

content of the cheese 

The green cheese made from pasteurized milk contains more 
moisture in lots 1 to 15. This accounts for the lower per cent 
of fat in the cheese. In lots 16 to 25 the composition of both 
t 3 rpes of cheese is practically the same. The data tend to show 
that with the proper method of curdmaking it is possible to ob¬ 
tain the same composition in the pasteurized milk cheese that 
is desired in the raw milk cheese. The percentage of fat, total 
solids, and solids not fat increases during the ripening process 
due to the loss of moisture. 

To determine whether more fat, total solids, and solids not fat 
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are retained in the cheese made from pasteurized milk, the pounds 
of fat, total solids, and solids not fat are calculated for the cheese 
obtained from 100 pounds of milk and starter and summarized in 
table 5. 

The amounts of fat, total solids, and solids not fat retained in 
the cheese made from pasteurized milk are slightly greater only 

TABLE 4 

Fat, total solids, and solids not fat tests oj green and ripened cheese made from raw 

and pasteurized milk 


LOT 

TRaATUaNT 

FAT 

TOTAL SOLIDS 

SOUDS NOT FAT 

KUMBBB 

Green 

Ripened 

Green 

Ripened 

1 

Green 

Ripened 

1-15 1 

Raw 

Pasteurized 

per cent 

18.48 

18.34 

1 

per cent 

25,59 

25.63 

per cent 

34.49 

34.10 

per cent 

46.09 

46.50 

per cent 

16.01 

15.76 

per cent 

20.50 

20.87 

16-25 1 

Raw 

Pasteurized 

19.12 
19.19 

26.40 

26.84 

36.32 

36.49 

49.06 

49.63 

m 

22.60 

22.79 


TABLE 6 

Distribution offal, total solids, and solids not fat in raw and pasteurized milk cheese, 
made from WO pounds of milk and starter 


LOT 

TBBATMBNT 

FAT 

TOTAL SOLIDS 

SOLIDS NOT FAT 

NUMBBB 

Green 

Ripened 

Green 

Ripened 

Green 

Ripened 




pounde 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1-15 1 

Raw 

3.95 

3.60 

7.36 

6.47 

3.44 

3.34 

Pasteurized 

4.04 

3.62 

7.49‘ 

6.58 

3.48 

3.33 

16-25 1 

Raw 

3.69 

3.56 

7.00 

6.60 

2.87 

2.98 

Pasteurized 

3.69 

3.58 

7.00 

6.59 

2.92 

2.97 


in lots 1 to 15. The differences are not large enough, however, 
to be significant. 

Effect of pasteurization upon the keeping quality of the cheese 

After scoring, some representative samples of each lot of 
cheese were kept at a temperature of 53°F. for one to four weeks, 
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to detennine whether there existed any difference in the keeping 
quality of the cheese. 

The results did not lead to any definite conclusion. The keep¬ 
ing quality of the cheese is determined largely by the quality of 
the milk, the moisture content of the cheese, and the mold growth. 
Where these three factors were nearly the same, practically no 
difference in the keeping quality of the cheese could be observed. 
However, it was noticed in the course of the experiments that 
faulty flavors apparent at the time of scoring were more pro¬ 
nounced when the cheese were held for two to four weeks. Bitter 
flavor especially seemed to increase with the age of the cheese. 


TABLE 8 

Faty total Holi(hy and ^^olUh not Jot /oxi in the irhey 


LOT NUMBER 

TREATMENT 

FAT 

TOT VL SOLIDS 

SOLIDS NOT FAT 


i 


per cent 

;x;r cent 

per cent 

1-15 

f 

[Jaw 

0.169 

0.659 

0.400 

\ 

PaHteuri/ed 

0 110 

0 654 

0.537 

16-25 

f 

[ Haw 

i 

0 0S9 

0.657 

0.568 

\ 

Pasleuri 2 ed 

0 071 

0 66S 

0.597 


Effect of pasleurizntxon upon the fat, total solids, and solids not fed 

content of the xchey 

Most of the whey drippings were collected at the time of 
dipping the curd. After the cheese had drained for one and 
one-half to 2 hours, representative samples of the whey collected 
from the raw and pasteurized milk were analyzed. 

The results in lots 1 to 25 show that the average per cent fat 
lost in the whey from raw milk is greater than in the whey from 
pasteurized milk. The mean difference in lots 1 to 15 is 0.053 
per cent, and in lots 16 to 25 0.018 per cent. The odds that the 
differences are significant are 1666:1 and 1999:1 respectively. 
The total solids content in the whey from both types of cheese 
in lots 1 to 25 is so variable, that the differences 4-0.005 for 
lots 1 to 15 and -0.011 for lots 16 to 25 are insignificant, since 
the odds are only 5.27:1 and 5.52:1 respectively. The calcu- 
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lated loss of solids not fat is greater in the whey from pasteurized 
milk. The mean differences are 0.047 for the lots 1 to 15 and 
0.028 for lots 16 to 25. The odds that these differences are 
significant are 2247:1 and 1666:1 respectively. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Camembert cheese can be successfully made from milk 
pasteurized at a temperature of 145°F. for thirty minutes. 

2. Pasteurized milk produces a cheese of better average quality 
and uniformity. 

3. The improvement of the quality of cheese is greatest when 
the raw milk previous to pasteurizing is of inferior quality. 
The quality of the pasteurized milk cheese improves with im¬ 
proving quality of the raw milk. 

4. In making Camembert cheese from pasteurized milk a 
larger amoimt of starter should be used. 

5. Pasteurization has practically no infiuence upon the yield 
of ripened Camembert cheese. 
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BACTERIOLOGICAL METHODS OF EXAMININCJ ICE 

CREAM* 

FOREWORD 

The American Dairy Science Association, through its com¬ 
mittee on bacteriological methods, is contemplating the formu¬ 
lation of a complete set of bacteriological procedures useful in 
controlling the quality of all dairy products. This committee 
expects to act largely through sub-committees appointed from 
men in the organization who have had experience with the bac¬ 
teriological analysis of various dairy products. Obviously, the 
formulation of such methods should not be left to the arbitrary 
decision of a committee, but should be the result of suggestions 
and criticisms coming from all interested parties, whether or not 
they are members of the American Dairy Science Association. 
The committee, therefore, wishes to serve as a center about which 
methods satisfactory to the largest number may be evolved. 

The purpose of this preliminary report is to submit to the ice 
cream industry at large, proposed methods of sanitary control of 
ice cream. These will be revised later in accordance with the 
suggestions received and the judgment of the committee, before 
they are finally adopted by the American Dairy Science Associa¬ 
tion and included in the report on bacteriological methods of 
analyzing dairy products. 

AGAR PLATE METHOD OP ICE CREAM ANALYSIS 

PrepartUion and sterilization of equipment 

Glassware. All glassware should be sterilized in the hot air 
sterilizer at 170° to 180°C. for from one to two hours. Pipettes 
and Petri dishes should be wrapped in paper* or enclosed in metal 
containers to prevent contamination upon removal from the 

* Received for publication May 20, 1027. 

»Imported Kraft wrapping paper withstands sterilizing temperatures excel¬ 
lently without charring. 
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sterilizer. In arranging the material in the hot air sterilizer, 
care should be taken to permit free circulation of air about each 
package or piece of glassware. 

Method of sampling 

Liquids. Cream, milk, skim milk or ice cream mix should be 
sampled by means of a sterile sampling tube. Such a tube can be 
made by flaming the ends of a 36-inch piece of |-inch glass tubing. 
Aluminum or other metal tubes may also be used. One to four 
tubes may be completely wrapped in paper or the tubes may be 
enclosed in a metal case before sterilization. If the cream or 
milk to be sampled is in cans, a composite sample may be ob¬ 
tained by agitating, and then slowly inserting the tube to the 
bottom of each can, removing, thereby, a sector of the contents 
and placing in a sterile sample bottle. The sample bottle best 
adapted to this work is a wide mouth, ground glass stoppered 
bottle of about 120-cc. capacity. Fifty to 100 cc. of sample 
should be taken in each instance. 

If the liquid to be sampled is in a vat, the contents should be 
agitated thoroughly, then sampled by means of the sterile sam¬ 
pling tube in at least six places (preferably more) in the vat. 

Liquid samples taken from the spout of the homogenizer or 
freezer should be obtained by quickly passing the bottle under 
the opening at periodic intervals during the discharge so as to get 
representative samples of the material delivered from the ma¬ 
chine. 

Solids. Sugar, gelatin, and skim milk powder should be thor¬ 
oughly mixed with a sterile spatula and a portion placed in a 
sterile sample bottle. 

Frozen ice cream should be sampled with a sterile butter trier, 
after removing the surface inch from the point to be sampled. 
The core thus removed shoxild be cut into short pieces with a 
sterile spoon or spatula and placed in a sterile bottle. 

Care of the samples 

All samples should be placed in cracked ice inunediately and 
carried directly to the laboratory as quickly as possible. 
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Measuring the sample 

The sample of ice cream may be either weighed or measured. 
With ice cream it is frequently difficult to expel all the air, with the 
result that one 10 cc. volume may contain more or less ice cream 
than another. Variations in the viscosity of the mix and in the 
cleanliness of the pipette may cause more or less of the mix to 
adhere to the glass. The gravimetric method has the disad¬ 
vantage of being more tedious and more time-consuming, but, 
in general, gives more accurate and less variable results. The 
preference for the gravimetric or volumetric method will depend 
on the nature of the analytical work. For ordinary plant con¬ 
trol work, where routine check is being made on the quality of the 
ingredients and the final product, the volumetric method is 
sufficiently accurate. On the other hand, for research and public 
health work, where accuracy and comparability of results are 
essential, the gravimetric method should be used. However, 
if consecutive samples are being taken at the various stages in the 
process of ice cream manufacture, all determinations should be 
made on the same basis, either gravimetric or volumetric. The 
former method gives results showing the estimated numbers of 
colonies developing on a^ar plates per gram, the latter, the num¬ 
ber of colonies per cubic centimeter. 

If the sample to be analyzed is frozen ice cream, it should be 
melted and the air expelled by heating in a water bath at 45°C. 
(113°F.) for fifteen minutes. If a higher temperature is used 
for melting the ice cream, it is likely to injure the organisms, 
and lower temperature is likely to necessitate a sufficiently long 
exposure to permit noticeable growth of the bacteria. When 
the volumetric method is used for ice cream, extreme care should 
be taken to insure complete expulsion of the air, and to rinse the 
pipette several times in the dilution water until the pipette is 
reasonably clean and free from ice cream. 

Volumetric method. Liquids. The larger the volume of sample 
used in making the first dilution the less will be the per cent of 
error in measuring the sample. This is especially true of liquids 
of high viscosity such as heavy cream and melted ice cream mix. 
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The amounts most commonly used are: 1 cc. of sample in 99 cc. 
of sterile water, 5 cc. of sample in 95 cc. of sterile water, or 10 cc. 
of sample in 90 cc. of sterile water, giving dilutions of 1:100, 
1:20, and 1:10 respectively. For all volumetric samples, the 
volume of the sample plus the volume of the sterile dilution water 
should equal 100 cc. The dilution, therefore, should be expressed 
as in “1:10,” “1:100,” etc., and the results in terms of “plate 
count per cubic centimeter—50,000, etc.” Not more than two 
significant left-hand digits should be used in reporting numbers. 

Gravimetric method. Solids. The results of gravimetric an¬ 
alyses are reported in terms of “plate count per gram^—50,000 
etc.” Analyses of gelatin, sugar and skim milk powder, are usu¬ 
ally made on a gravimetric basis, by weighing ten grams on sterile 
paper and placing in 90 cc. of sterile water under aseptic condi¬ 
tions. From this 1:10 dilution, appropriate dilutions are made 
and plated in the usual manner. In the analysis of gelatin it is 
necessary to warm the dilution blanks to insure equal distri¬ 
bution of the sample. 

Fruits, such as strawberries in heavy syrup, may be weighed 
on sterilized paper conterpoised on the balances. Place two 
sheets of sterile glazed filter paper on the pans of the balance and 
weigh a 10 gram sample. Under aseptic conditions, introduce 
the fruit, together with the single thickness of filter paper, into 
the dilution bottle. In this manner the contamination of the 
paper from the scale pan is prevented. 

Gravimetric method. Liquids. If a 10-gram sample of cream, 
melted ice cream, condensed milk, etc., is weighed directly into 
a dilution blank, it does not matter how much adheres to the 
pipette or how much air remains in the melted ice cream. 

Method of weighing sample directly into dilution blank. A 
dilution blank containing 90 cc. of sterile water, and a pair of 
Comet forceps are counter-balanced on a good grade of torsion 
balances. It is more convenient to have a beaker of water on each 
pan of the balance to facilitate counter-balancing. The in¬ 
strument should be sufficiently sensitive so that one drop of water 
will disturb the balance. After counter-balancing to within one 
drop of the true balance, add a 10-gram weight to the pan op- 
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posite the dilution blank; remove the stopper from the dilution 
blank, taking care that it does not touch anything. Flame the 
mouth of the flask and, by means of a pipette introduce the sam¬ 
ple to be analyzed until the 10-gram weight is accurately balanced. 
Flame the mouth of the dilution bottle and replace the stopper. 
Test the accuracy of the weighing by dropping one drop of the 
sample in the beaker on the opposite pan, if it is close enough 
so that one drop throws the balance to the other side, it may be 
considered sufficiently accurate for use in the analysis. If cotton 
stoppers are used in the dilution blanks, the Cornet forceps are 
used to suspend the stopper over the edge of the pan so that it is 
not contaminated by touching the pan. If glass- or rubber- 
stoppered dilution bottles are used, the Cornet forceps are un¬ 
necessary. 


PUEPARATION OF AGAR PLATES 

Media. For ice cream analysis, several media have been found 
satisfactory, and others not mentioned here, no doubt, could be 
used with equal satisfaction. Most public health laboratories, 
however, use the standard agar as described in detail in the fifth 
edition of Standard Methods of Milk Analysis, published by the 
American Public Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Briefly, this media is prepared as follows: Add 0.3 
per cent Bacto-beef-extract (or other brands giving comparable 
results), 0.5 per cent Bacto-peptone (or other brands giving 
comparable results), and 1.5 per cent market agar to the desired 
number of liters of distilled water; dissolve in an autoclave for 
from forty to ninety minutes after the pressure has reached 15 
pounds, the length of time depending on the quantity of media 
being prepared. Remove the media and determine its reaction. 
If necessary, standardize the reaction to pH 6.6. This may be 
done according to the method described in the Standard Methods 
of Milk Analysis. After standardization, the media should be 
filtered through cotton or Buchner funnels. Place 10 cc. of 
media in test tubes or 55 cc. in flasks and sterilize at 15 pounds 
pressure for ttventy minutes or by heating in flowing steam on 
three successive days for twenty minutes each day. 
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Milk powder agar, as described by Ayers and Mudge, has been 
found very advantageous in the determination of different tj^ies 
of bacteria in ice cream. The following specific directions for 
making milk powder agar are quoted from the original article by 
Ayers and Mudge.® 


Detailed directions for preparation of 1 liter of milk powder agar 
Medium A ingredients for 1 liter: 

1 5 grams skim milk powder 1 In250cc. 

1 gram sodium dibasic phosphate (Sorensen's phosphate)} distilled 
(Na 2 HP 04 - 2 H, 0 ) J water 


(b) 


5 grams peptone 
3 grams extract 




In 250 cc. distilled water 


Mix (a) and (b) and add 500 cc. of double strength (3 per cent) 
washod-agar solution. 

The detailed directions must be followed accurately if satisfactory 
and constant results are to be obtained. The medium is very easy to 
prepare when the various steps are understood and the process completed 
once. It may appear complicated because of the complete details 
which are given of each step in the process and which make the prepara¬ 
tion of the medium appear somewhat long. 

To make the milk-powder solution ^‘a’’ use a good grade of skim-milk 
powder made by the spray process, and prepare the following solutions: 

. . f 5 grams milk powder 
' 1 20 cc. distilled water 


11 gram sodium dibasic phosphate (Sorensen’s phosphate) 

\5 cc. distilled water 

(When making more than 1 liter, the same proportions of milk pov/- 
der to water and phosphate to water must be used; therefore, to make 
5 liters multiply each amount by 5.) 

Weigh out 5 grams of skim-milk powder and pour on to 20 cc. of cold 
distilled water in a small beaker. Stir until thoroughly dissolved. In 
another beaker, dissolve 1 gram of sodium dibasic phosphate (Soren¬ 
sen’s phosphate) in 5 cc. of distilled water. Warm to dissolve phos¬ 
phate quickly. Sorensen’s phosphate, Na 2 HP 04 — 2 H 2 O, must be used. 

• Ayers, S. H., and C. S. Mudge. Milk powder agar for the determination of 
bacteria in milk. Jour. Bacteriol., 5 : 565-588 (1920). 
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Add the phosphate solution (2) to the milk powder (1). Place the 
beaker, containing Q) and (2) mixed, in a water bath with water at 
about 30°C. and heat the milk powder phosphate solution to about 
bO^C. This should take about ten minutes. At temperatures between 
50® and 60®C. a flocculent grayish precipitate will appear. Continue 
the heating until the precipitate appears, then steam in an Arnold or 
other steamer for five minutes, or until the precipitate appears white. 
Then dilute the milk-powder solution about onc-third with distilled 
water and steam five minutes longer. Too long steaming will cause 
the solution to turn dark and should be avoided. The whole heating 
period should not be more than twenty or twenty-five minutes. 

Decant the solution while hot on to a filter paper, taking care to keep 
the precipitate in the beaker until most of the liquid is through. Then 
pour the precipitate on the filter and wash with a little distilled water. 
If the milk-powder solution has been properly heated it will filter readily, 
provided the filter paper is not too hard. “J. Green” Grade 588 and 
“Ilmenau” filter paper have given good results. 

The filtrate, which is of a yellowish-white color, will appear cloudy 
and can not be filtered clear in the concentration used. This makes no 
difference, because it is clear in the dilution of the final medium. 

Make up the filtered milk-powder solution to 250 cc. with distilled 
water. This completes the milk-powder solution “a.” 

To make the peptone-extrast solution “b” dissolve 5 grams peptone 
and 3 grams Liebig extract in 100 cc. distilled water by steaming in the 
Arnold sterilizer or by boiling over fiame for twenty minutes. Filter 
until clear and make solution up to 250 cc. with distilled water. This 
completes solution “b.” “Difeo” peptone has been used in our ex¬ 
periments because of its hydrogen-ion concentration, which is near the 
neutral point, and because, with the extract in the proportion of 5 grams 
peptone to 3 grams extract, a precipitate is usually formed which per¬ 
mits filtration with a resulting clear solution. For a standard medium, 
whatever makes of peptone and extract are selected should be univer¬ 
sally used. 

The milk-powder solution “a” is now mixed with the peptone extract 
solution “b” which gives a total volume of 500 cc. To this mixture 
500 cc. of double strength (3 per cent) washed-agar solution is added. 
This completes the medium, which is now ready for sterilization. 

We specifically mention distilled water. Tap water may or may not 
contain dissolved substances, the effect of which on media making and 
bacterial growth is unknown. By the use of distilled water this un- 
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certainty is obviated and one is assured of a constant definite solvent, 
'‘standard’^ everywhere. 

A stock solution of double strength (3 per cent) washed agar is pre¬ 
pared and put up in flasks and sterilized. This agar is then ready at any 
time for use. The agar should be put up in flasks in amounts suitable 
for the amount of medium to be made at any one time. It is not de¬ 
sirable to use part of a flask of agar, then resterilize and hold for future 
use. Repeated heating lowers its jelly strength. The flasks should be 
stoppered to prevent evaporation. To prepare a liter of 3 per cent 
washed agar, weigh out 30 grams of agar and place in a flask with 200 
cc. of distilled water. This proportion should always be used. Allow 
it to stand for twenty-four hours, at room temperature, with occasional 
shaking. Then pour off as much water as possible, using a piece of 
cheesecloth over the top of the flask, and add distilled water enough 
to make up again the original volume. 

Allow the agar to stand another twenty-four hours, and then pour off 
the agar on to a cotton flannel cloth in a funnel and wash once with a 
liter of distilled w^ater. I^t the agar drain and then press out as much 
water as possible by squeezing the filter cloth with the hands. A 
container large enough to hold the agar is counterpoised on the labora¬ 
tory scales, and the agar placed in it. In the opposite pan is placed 30 
grams for the agar and 1000 grams for the weight of the water in which 
the agar is to be dissolved. Then water enough is added to make up 
this w^eight. This will make a liter of 3 per cent agar. Dissolve the 
agar by heating in the Arnold sterilizer, then filter through cotton flannel 
or absorbent cotton until clear. 

Whey agar and casein digest agar have not been so widely used 
in ice cream analysis. Carbohydrate media such as dextrose 
agar, lactose agar, etc., may be prepared by adding one per cent 
of the carbohydrate to the plain agar previously described. The 
addition of carbohydrate to the plain medium increases the 
number of colonies appearing on the plates. 

If it is desired to check the results of analysis in one laboratory 
with those obtained in another laboratory, it is essential that the 
media employed in both laboratories be the same. 

Making the agar plates 

After placing 1 cc. of the desired dilutions in Petri dishes, 10 cc. 
of agar should be admitted to each plate under aseptic conditions. 
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If the agar is in flasks, care should be taken to pour the same 
amount of agar into each plate. The number of plates poured 
will depend upon the accuracy desired. Ordinarily, duplicate 
plates should be prepared from each dilution, although this may 
not be necessary in routine plant control work. 

Incubation 

The Standard Methods of Milk Analysis recommends incu¬ 
bation of plates for forty-eight hours at 37°C. A more complete 
count will be obtained by adopting the plan followed in some 
laboratories of incubating forty-eight hours at room tempera¬ 
ture, followed by forty-eight hours at 37°C.; stUl other labora¬ 
tories use one week incubation at room temperature. If results 
are to be compared with the results of another laboratory, the 
incubation time and temperature should be the same in both 
laboratories. 

Plates should be inverted during incubation to prevent spread¬ 
ers. The atmosphere in the incubator should be kept moist so as 
to prevent the drying up of the media. Care should always be 
taken not to stack plates in piles of more than three, in order to 
insure equal incubation of all plates. Plates should not be dis¬ 
turbed during incubation, otherwise the water of condensation 
will flow across the plate and cause growth on the surface of the 
agar. 

Counting the colonies 

A convenient method of coimting the colonies is to invert the 
plate and mark each colony with ink or a wax pencil as it is 
counted, at the same time keeping count with a tally meter in the 
other hand. This* method greatly increases the accuracy of 
coimting by preventing confusion of the count, due to interrup¬ 
tions or to counting the same colony twice. All plates in a series 
should be counted at as nearly the same time as possible. After 
coimting the colonies with the naked eye, all plates should be 
carefully examined with a hand lens (3| X) to detect colonies too 
small to be seen with the naked eye. Occasionally, it may prove 
necessary to examine the plates under the low power of a com- 
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pound microscope in order to determine the true nature of ap¬ 
parent colonies. 

MICROSCOPIC COUNT OP BACTERIA IN ICE CREAM (pABIAN’s MODI¬ 
FICATION OP THE BREED METHOD)’ 

In working with ice cream it is often desirable to obtain certain 
information that cannot be obtained by any other method than 
that of examining a small amount of ice cream directly under the 
microscope. While there has not been as much work done with 
this method for ice cream as has been done with milk, yet the 
committee feels that there is sufficient merit in the method to 
incorporate it in this report. The direct microscopic method for 
ice cream may be used to best advantage with the unpasteurized 
product and in the raw materials going into the mix. However, 
it is also of service in detecting the presence of excessive num¬ 
bers of bacteria, use of moldy fruits and the like in the pasteur¬ 
ized product. 

Apparatus required 

The apparatus required for this method is the same as that used 
in the Breed method as applied to milk, excepting an analytical 
balance. A microscope, microscopic slide, an anal 3 d;ical balance, 
guide plate (2 by 4| inches), staining jars, stain, xylol, alcohol, 
etc., should be available. 

Preparation, of ice cream film 

The ice cream film, to be representative, should be made from 
a thoroughly mixed sample. Slides used in this work should be 
exceptionally clean if the best results are to be obtained. The 
slides are placed on the balance and counterpoised; 0.01 gram 
of ice cream is then weighed upon each end of the slide as quickly 
as possible in order to reduce the error due to evaporation. A 
platinum loop has been found to work very well for putting the 
ice cream on the slide. The 0.01 gram of ice cream is then spread 
uniformly over an area of 1 square centimeter, using a clean needle. 

• Fabian, F. W. A bacteriological study of the homogenization process in 
making ice cream. Jour. Dairy Sci., 8:24ft-269 (1925). 
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This area may be conveniently measured by placing the slide 
upon the guide plate or any surface ruled in square centimeter 
areas. After the film is spread, the slide should be placed upon 
a warm surface for drying. The drying should not be too rapid 
for this may crack the film and cause it to peel from the slide. 
However, the drying should be completed quickly (within ten 
minutes) or growth may take place. 

After the film has been prepared as above described, the slides 
are ready for the staining process. They are first dipped in xylol 
or other suitable fat solvent for five minutes to remove the fat. 
Longer exposure is necessary for ice cream than for milk, due to 
the larger amount of fat present. The xylol is then drained off 
and the slide again placed on a warm surface to evaporate the 
remainder of the xylol. The slides are next immersed in 70 to 
96 per cent grain or denatured alcohol for about twenty minutes. 
The alcohol is poured off and the slide again placed on a warm 
surface. The film is then stained thirty seconds with Ijoefller’s 
methylene blue, prepared as follows: saturated alcoholic solution 
of methylene blue, 30 cc., caustic potash (0.01 per cent solution), 
100 cc. Care should be taken in selecting the methylene blue. 
Fresh preparations of the stain from a satisfactory source should 
be used. 

The film is then ready to be decolorized. This may be done by 
first draining off the excess stain, and placing the slide in 70 to 
95 per cent alcohol. The length of time it should remain in the 
alcohol is a matter of judgment and experience; usually dipping 
the slide in and out once or twice is sufficient. In case the de- 
colorization is carried too far, the preparation may be re-stained 
without apparent injury. The film should be warmed again after 
it has been decolorized; this seems to be necessary for best results. 

In routine practice staining jars may be used to good advantage. 
Place four jars in a row, containing xylol, 95 per cent alcohol, 
Loeffler’s methylene blue, and 95 per cent alcohol, respectively. 
The preparation of four slides may be started and carried through 
the whole procedure at the same time, and these followed by four 
more, thus saving considerable time. 
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Standardizing the microscope 

In order to obtain quantitative data the size of the microscopic 
field must be known. The only equipment necessary for stand¬ 
ardization of the microscopic field is a stage micrometer ruled 
in hundredths of a millimeter, and a suitable ocular (6.4 X gives 
approximately the field desired). A mechanical stage is not 
necessary but very convenient for this work. 

The diameter of the microscopic field should be adjusted to 
0.205 mm., by focusing the microscope on the graduations of the 
stage micrometer, and adjusting the draw tube so that the de¬ 
sired diameter is obtained. Each field will then cover an area 
of 802 8 square centimeter square centimeter is the ap¬ 

proximate figure and the one generally used). WTien this ad¬ 
justment is made, then about aoo^ooo of a gram of the dried 
ice cream is visible in one microscopic field. The number of 
bacteria found in each field, therefore, should be multiplied by 
300,000 to give the estimated number of bacteria per gram. Ob¬ 
viously, more than a single field should be counted, and the 
average number per field used in the calculation. For routine 
work at least twenty-five representative fields should be counted 
for each sample of ice cream. 

A special ocular micrometer with a circular ruling divided into 
quadrants should be used for coimting ice cream containing few 
bacteria. With this micrometer, adjust the microscope so that 
the diameter of the circle on the eye-piece is 0.146 mm. This 
changes the value of each field examined to «oo’ooo pa-rt of a 
gram, and the number of bacteria found in each field should be 
multiplied by 600,000 to give the estimated number of bacteria 
per gram. This method has the added advantage of examining 
only the center of the field where definition is good. 

Significance of the microscopic count 

No bacterial standard, based on this method, has been worked 
out for ice cream. However, it is felt that the method gives cer¬ 
tain data as to the type of bacteria present that can be obtained 
best in this wqy. 
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This method, like all known methods for determining numbers 
of bacteria, should be regarded as giving an estimate only. Er¬ 
rors due to evaporation during weighing, inaccuracies in weigh¬ 
ing such small amounts of ice cream, faulty staining, uneven 
spreading of the ice cream, counting objects that resemble bac¬ 
teria, or failing to see bacteria that are present, are all possible 
sources of error. While these limitations are recognized as im¬ 
portant, yet it is felt that they may be sufficiently overcome 
to make this method a valuableadjunctindetermining the quality 
of unpasteurized ice cream. 

The microscopic preparations of ice cream are more pitted 
than with milk, due to the large per cent of fat present. 

WTiere the ice cream mix has been pasteurized, the presence 
of large numbers of dead bacteria makes the microscopic count 
unreliable for determining the quality of ice cream. However, 
it is especially advantageous for certain types of work, such as 
studying the breaking up of bacterial clumps after homogenizing 
or freezing. 

METHODS OF CONTEOLLING THE SANITAEY QUALITY OP ICE CEEAM 

Methods of sterilizatim* of the utensils and equipment 

The sterilization of utensils and equipment is just as necessary 
in an ice cream plant as in a market milk plant, a creamery or a 
condensery. In general, sterilization should be accomplished 
with heat rather than with chemicals. After thorough washing, 
the utensils should be treated with steam or hot water. Drying 
is necessary if bacterial growth is to be prevented and this may be 
accomplished with driers or by such thorough heating with 
steam or hot water that the moisture remaining after careful 
draining will be evaporated. 

All piping should be of the sanitary type and should be taken 
down and thoroughly washed, steamed or scalded, and dried each 
time it is used. The vats employed for mixing or holding should 
be given just as careful attention as the small containers. Ho- 

* The term sterilization, as used in this case, refers to practical sterility and not 
absolute sterility. 
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mogenizers and similar machines are very difficult to keep in 
a sanitary condition and may be important sources of contam¬ 
ination unless considerable attention is given to them. These 
machines should be thoroughly washed so that there will be as 
much drying as possible. Before using, it may be advisable to 
run hot water through the machine for several minutes in an 
attempt to remove or destroy the organisms that may have de¬ 
veloped in the machine since it was cleaned. Surface coolers 
need careful attention and preferably should be steamed or 
scalded just before using. 

Freezers present a difficult problem in sterilizing with steam 
because the low temperature at which they are operated neces¬ 
sitates slow and gradual warming before the steam is admitted. 
The freezer should either be allowed to stand an hour after wash¬ 
ing and before using hot water and steam, or rinsed three or four 
times with gradually increasing temperatures of the successive 
rinse waters. If the temperature is gradually increased in this 
manner, the machine will not be injured by the introduction of 
steam. 

Cans, vats, freezers, etc., which are to be dried by the heat 
in the metal, should be so left that the water vapor can readily 
escape. When the drying is complete such equipment may be 
closed to prevent air contamination, although this source of con¬ 
tamination is not usually serious in a plant where there is con¬ 
siderable moisture about. 

The use of chemical disinfectants 

Chlor ami ne and hypochlorite disinfectants are frequently used 
in ice cream plants, especially in the sterilization of freezers. In 
some plants large volumes of disinfectant are pumped through 
the entire system. This gives satisfactory results, especially if 
used in conjunction with steam. Intelligent use of chemical dis¬ 
infectants necessitates extreme care in the preparation and use of 
fresh solutions, in order to insure a high available chlorine content. 

A home made sodium hypochlorite disinfectant may be made 
according to the following directions. Add enough warm water 
to 10 pounds of fresh chloride of lime (bleaching powder) to make 
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a moist paste. After this is done add the remainder of 3 gallons 
of warm water (not over 120°F). Break up all the lumps in the 
lime and strain the solution through screen wire. Dissolve 16 
pounds of washing soda (sodium carbonate) in 3 gallons of warm 
water, and add this solution to the chloride of lime solution in a 
10 -gallon stone jar (do not use metal container). Allow the 
mixture to stand about twelve hours, stirring two or three times 
at intervals. Draw off the clear supernatant liquid into gallon 
earthenware jugs, keeping the liquid as clear as possible and free 
from the insoluble residue. Discard the residue. The stock 
disinfectant solution thus obtained will keep a long time if the 
jugs are tightly stoppered. 

For disinfecting freezers, pipe lines, pumps, cans, and other 
equipment, use a dilution of 1 part stock solution to 100 parts of 
water. Make a new dilution of the disinfectant each day. It is 
important that all equipment should be thoroughly cleaned and 
brushed before the disinfectant is used. Allow the disinfectant 
to act about three minutes to secure the best results. Where 
steam is used in addition to the disinfectant, use the disinfectant 
before using the steam. 

Importance of quality of ingredients 

The bacteriological condition of certain of the ingredients* 
employed has a direct relationship to the bacterial content of ice 
cream, both when they are pasteurized and when they are not. 
In general, the dairy products used in ice cream are the most im¬ 
portant sources of bacteria. The quality of the cream and milk 
used in the mix is a very important consideration in controlling 
the number of bacteria in the mix. 

All dairy products used in the mix should be as fresh as it is 
possible to obtain th^. Both natural and re-constituted 
cream vary a great deal in bacterial content even after they are 
heated. Bulk condensed milk may be an important source of 
organisms, especially when it is held without refrigeration, as may 
be the case during transportation. 

' Olson, N. E., and A. C. Fay. The bacterial content of ice oream. Jonr. 
Dairy Sci., 8:415-444 (1925). 
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Gelatin varies a great deal in bacterial content, although there 
apparently has been a big decrease during recent years in the num¬ 
ber of organisms present in this product, due presumably to im¬ 
proved methods of manufacture. In many cases the heating 
incident to dissolving the gelatin destroys a great majority of the 
organisms so that the contamination from gelatin may be much 
less than the original bacterial content of the product would indi¬ 
cate. The small amount of gelatin ordinarily used also tends 
to make this product responsible for only a small per cent of the 
organisms in the finished ice cream. In some instances, however, 
a high bacterial content is accompanied by an objectionable odor 
and poor gelatinizing properties. 

Sugar which is properly protected from dust and dirt ordi¬ 
narily contains only small niunbers of organisms, and is usually 
insignificant as a source of bacteria in ice cream. 

Vanilla extract usually contains only a small number of bac¬ 
teria, due, in part at least, to the alcohol content. 

Importance of plant sanitation 

Sanitary conditions are just as desirable in plants in which ice 
cream is manufactured as in factories handling other food prod¬ 
ucts. Floors, walls, and ceilings which are easily cleaned and 
impervious to water, an abundance of sunlight, good air condi¬ 
tions, etc., are important considerations when a plant is being 
built. In the operation of the plant, advantage should be taken 
of those factors and the plant kept in a clean condition, ^^'hile 
proper sterilization of utensils and equipment are undoubtedly 
more important from the standpoint of the bacterial content of the 
ice cream than the condition of the plant, a clean, well lighted and 
well ventilated establishment suggests careful methods to the 
employees, and establishes confidence among the consumers. 

Importance of cleanliness of operators 

Cleanliness of the operators is an important factor in the hand¬ 
ling of all food products. If the operators are careless in their 
personal habits, in the cleaning of equipment, etc., an influence 
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on the bacterial content of the ice cream is to be expected. Most 
diseases of hmnan beings are of hmnan origin, so that personal 
contact in the manufacture of any food should always be avoided 
whenever possible. Dirty clothing may be a source from which 
dust and dirt get into the ice cream, and, moreover, suggests 
carelessness to both the operator and visitors. The possibility of 
pathogenic organisms coming from the mouth, nose, hands, etc., 
makes careful habits among the employees very necessary. 

Routine samples which should he taken to discover the cause of high 

bacterial counts 

High bacterial counts from ice cream indicate that something 
is wrong, either with the quality of the raw materials or with the 
methods of manufacture, and, accordingly, the immediate cause 
should be located at once. The bacterial content of the various 
raw materials used, especially those which are likely to undergo 
bacterial changes, should be determined. These should be ex¬ 
amined in the condition in which they are used and not in the 
condition in which they are received. The bacterial content of 
the mix before pasteurization should be determined first, and if 
this is found to be satisfactory, the analysis of the individual raw 
material may not be necessary. If the mix is held or aged, counts 
should be made after storage as well as before. Serious contam¬ 
ination from a piece of equipment can be detected by examining 
the material before and after it passes through this equipment. 
With certain machines, for example the homogenizer, the first 
material through is likely to be much more seriously contamin¬ 
ated than the material going through later. The tendency of 
such machines as the homogenizer and the freezer to cause an 
apparent increase in the bacterial content, due to the breaking 
up of the clumps of bacteria, must be taken into account in 
studying their influence on the bacterial count. 

It is frequently advisable to take samples of the finished prod¬ 
uct just before it leaves the plant, and also after it has been held 
in the retailer’s cabinet. Alternate thawing and freezing of ice 
cream, due to inefficient refrigeration should always be avoided. 
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Interpretative value of bacterial numbers 

The total numbers of bacteria in dairy products have been used 
as an index to the sanitary quality for many years. The use of 
this index is based on the assumption that the conditions which 
favor the admission and growth of bacteria are not in keeping 
with the commonly accepted ideas of the manner in which dairy 
products should be handled. The factors which cause large 
numbers of bacteria in ice cream are, poor quality of ingredients, 
inefficient pasteurization, insanitary equipment, improper aging 
conditions, and sloven, careless methods of the employees. That 
is to say, ice cream with a high bacterial content has been ne¬ 
glected in one or more of the above factors. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that ice cream with a low bacterial content may have been 
made from poor quality ingredients, and that fact masked by 
pasteurizing at a high temperature. The most serious difficulty 
with the index value of bacterial numbers is the unavoidable high 
per cent of error in the count in any method of estimation yet 
devised. This fact should always be borne in mind in using the 
results as indexes to insanitary conditions. If used by inspectors 
or officials the results should only be interpreted as a guide to the 
plants needing attention and not as an infallible index of insani¬ 
tary conditions. 

To the plant operator, high bacterial counts should indicate 
that there is something wrong with the methods, or the quality 
of the ingredients. If detailed inspection of the plant does not 
reveal to him the cause of high counts, it will be necessary to 
take routine samples of the manufacturing process to locate the 
trouble. 

High bacterial counts should not be construed by the inspector 
to mean that the plant is insanitary or that the product is neces¬ 
sarily unsafe, but rather that there is something faulty about the 
plant methods which can be revealed only by more detailed in¬ 
spection. On the other hand, ice cream having a low bacterial 
count should not be regarded as above reproach from a sanitary 
point of view, due to the possibility of masking the poor quality 
of ingredients by the use of high temperature or long time of 
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pasteurization. It is always advisable to combine inspection 
with laboratory findings in order to draw conclusions from the 
results. 

Excessive numbers of bacteria in ice cream are significant 
largely through the faulty methods which their presence reveals, 
and not because excessive numbers of bacteria indicate the pres¬ 
ence of dangerous disease germs. At best, the bacterial count 
can be used only as an aid to the inspector and not as a substitute 
for inspection. 

The views expressed in this report are the views of a committee 
appointed by the American Dairy Science Association. As such 
they are printed for the general criticism of other members of the 
A. D. S. A., and any other interested parties. 

Separate copies of this report may be secured at cost from the 
Chairman of the Committee on Bacteriological Methods. 

Sub-Committee on Bacteriological Methods 
of Examining Ice Cream: 

A. C. Fay, Chairman, 

F. W. Fabian, 

B. W. Hammer. 

Committee on Bacteriological Methods: 

R. S. Breed, Chairman. 



A COMPARISON OF GUERNSEY SIRES 

III. BASED UPON THE AVERAGE PERSISTENCY OF FAT SECRE¬ 
TION DURING THE LACTATION OF THE DAUGHTERS* 

C. W. TURNER 

Department of Dairy Husbandry, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri 

During the past few years, a number of studies have been made 
of the changes in the rate of secretion of milk and fat during the 
lactation. It has been found that many factors which may be 
considered environmental or physiological, influence the shape of 
the curves of secretion. These factors include season, nutrition, 
pregnancy, age and frequency of milking. There are xmdoubt- 
edly many others which fall into this class. 

Another important cause of variation in the shape of the lac¬ 
tation curve is due to the inheritance of the animal. Exactly 
what part of a cow’s milk and fat production is due to environ¬ 
mental factors and what part due to inheritance is difficult to 
determine. The view is held that faulty nutrition and manage¬ 
ment may lower production but that it is impossible to increase 
production above the limit set by inheritance (1). 

As yearly or lactational milk yield is a very complicated proc¬ 
ess, it was thought that a step in the analysis of the compli¬ 
cated mechanism of the inheritance of milk and fat secretion 
might be made by separating the principal parts of the curve of 
lactational milk secretion and by studying each part separately. 

THK SHAPE OP THE CURVE OF MILK SECRETION 

a. The rising segment 

The first segment of the curve of milk secretion is a period of 
increasing production. The length of time included varies con¬ 
siderably,—ranging from ten to forty or fifty days. It has been 
shown (2) that the rising segment of the curve of milk secretion 

* Received for publication March 11, 1927. 
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may be represented by the equation of a monomolecular chemical 
change of the form. 

M = B (l - e“*‘0 

in which M is the milk flow at the time t and is the character¬ 
istic constant of decline in the rate of the rise in the curve of milk 
secretion. As seen in figure 1 the rise in milk secretion becomes 
less and less as it approaches the maximum and the decline in this 
rise is exponential. It is assumed that the rise of milk secretion 
after parturition is due to a limiting chemical reaction. 

Recently Gaines and Davidson (3) have suggested that there is 
formed during pregnancy a hormone which inhibits milk secre¬ 
tion and causes the observed decline in lactation as pregnancy ad¬ 
vances. It is further assumed that the production of the inhibi¬ 
tor ceases at parturition and that the amount then present in the 
circulation is destroyed or eliminated at a rate proportional to its 
concentration at the moment. This would accoimt for the de¬ 
cline in the increase in milk secretion being exponential. 

Data obtained by Asdell (4) indicates that an inhibitory hor¬ 
mone is unnecessary to postulate which defers lactation until the 
fetus is withdrawn by parturition. It was found by milking 
pregnant first calf heifers that there was a change in consistency 
of the secretion obtained and a gradual mcrease in amount be¬ 
ginning about half way through pregnancy. Pregnancy or 
changes accompanying pregnancy are therefore, believed to cause 
the production of a hormone which stimulates mammary tissue 
growth and milk secretion. (See reference & for further informa¬ 
tion as to the possible sources of this hormone.) In other words, 
it has been proven experimentally that milk secretion is actually 
stimulated during the latter part of pregnancy while an inhibitor 
to lactation has not been demonstrated. 

It should not be inferred from this that milk secretion is actually 
increased during the latter part of pregnancy for it has been 
clearly shown that there is more rapid decline in milk 3 deld dur¬ 
ing that period. The observed decline in milk yield of pregnant 
cows in the presence of a stimulation to mammary development 
and secretion in immature animals is believed to be caused by tiie 
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increasingly large requirement of the fetus for nutrients, maakin g 
the stimulation observed in the latter part of pregnancy of pre¬ 
viously non-lactating cows. 

In a late paper Gaines (5) presented a study of 1676 Guernsey 
records in which k, the persistency constant, was determined for 
each individual record. It was found that of this number 83 or 
5.41 per cent of the lactation curves, the values for k indicated an 
increasing production for nine or ten months. From this Gaines 
concludes that some modification of the simple monomolecular 
interpretation is necessary. He states further that “the group 
behavior of these ascending records is not in good conformity with 
the equation type, being somewhat aberrant at the start and 
finish.” 

It is hardly to be expected that an equation which is intended 
to describe only the rate of decline after the time of maximum 
secretion would describe the ascending curve which, in the cases 
he describes, continues longer than that normally observed. In 
other words, he has fitted an equation of the type (2) 

M, = it/. e“*‘ 

to data when it clearly calls for an equation of the type (1) 

A/ = B (i - «-***) 

6 . The period of maximum production 

The rising segment of the milk secretion curve finally blends 
into a period when secretion is at a maximum for the lactation. 
This may be a single day, or there may be a number of days dur¬ 
ing which a maximum flow of milk may be attained. As the yield 
of Tnilk and fat are calculated by months, it is convenient to con¬ 
sider the month of maximum production in dealing with ad¬ 
vanced registry data. 


c. The declining segment 

After the period of maximmn milk secretion, the curve of pro¬ 
duction declines following an exponential law (7). This law may 
be stated for our purpose as follows: When all other conditions 
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are uniform, the monthly milk or fat production during the lacta¬ 
tion period, after the maximum is passed, is a constant percentage 
of the preceding month’s production. This relation may be ex¬ 
pressed mathematically by the equation (2) 

M, - M, e“*‘ 

where Mt is the milk produced during any month of the lactation 
period t. M. is the mitial theoretical production, k the persist¬ 
ency constant and e the base of natural logarithms (8). 

It is apparent from the preceding discussion that total yearly 
or lactation milk yield is dependent upon the numerical value of 



Fig. 1. The Initial Rise and Subsequent Decline op Butterfat Secretion 
WITH THE Advance op the Period op Lactation op Guernsey Cows 

the constant of decline of the rising segment, the maximum, and 
the constant of decline after the period of maximum production. 
Of these, the height of the maximum and the persistency of de¬ 
cline are of greatest importance in their influence on the lactation 
yield. An exception i^ould be made to those lactations which 
continue to rise for an extended period (nine or ten months) found 
by Gaines. 

INFLUENCE OF INHERITANCE ON MILK SECRETION CURVE 

With quantitative measures of the chief characteristics of the 
lactation milk secretion curve, it is possible to study the influence 
of inheritance with greater precision. In a previous paper data 
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were presented on the variation in maximum monthly fat pro¬ 
duction of Guernsey Advanced Registry Cows (9). The com¬ 
parison of the average progeny performance of Guernsey sires 
with that of the daughter’s dams was also given. It is the object 
of this paper to make a similar study of the persistency of fat 
secretion during the declining period of the lactation of the same 
yearly records. 

PERSISTENCY OP MILK AND FAT SECRETION 

The importance of the characteristic of persistent secretion of 
milk and fat has not been realized as fully as it should considering 
its influence upon total yield. In the Holstein Friesian breed, the 
seven-day and thirty-day tests are still in wide use in the selection 
of breeding stock although they measure only the maximum pro¬ 
duction of the cow. The lack of appreciation of this character 
may be due in part to the fact that there is little in the external 
conformation of the cow to indicate the presence of this character. 
Even with a lactation milk record it has been difficult to determine 
with any exactness the degree of persistency of a cow. Without 
a quantitative measure of persistency, study of the inheritance of 
the character has been difficult. 

Sanders (10) of Cambridge, in studying the shape of the lacta¬ 
tion curve of English milk records, has determined what he calls 
the shape figure (S. F.) of the cow’s lactation. The shape figure is 
the ratio of the total lactation yield to the maximum daily yield. 
This ratio is actually a measure of persistency rather than a 
numerical value for the entire shape of the lactation curve. Data 
were also presented showing the variation in the shape figure due 
to variations in service period, age, dry period, and feeding. It 
is concluded that the “lactation curve depends partly on a genetic 
characteristic of the cow.” 

McCandlish (11) of the Iowa Station in comparing the rate of 
decline of milk of the cows in the grading-up experiment has de¬ 
termined the persistency in terms of the percentage of the first 
month’s production. By plotting these percentages, the differ¬ 
ence in persistency can be noted although no numerical value is 
attainable. By this method it was shown that the scrub cows 
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decline most rapidlyin milk and fat secretion, indicating a decided 
lack of persistency, the first cross showed further improvement, 
and the second cross still further increase in persistency. In 
fact, the second cross is somewhat better in this respect than were 
all the pure bred cows when grouped together. 

Cole (12) of the Wisconsin Station in reporting on the results of 
the Angus-Jersey cross stated that “the meagre records at hand 
indicate a milk production of the cross-breds, intermediate be¬ 
tween that of the two original breeds, but with high production 
tending to be dominant. The higher production of the Jersey is 
due to both a greater milk flow and a more sustained lactation 
period. In both these characteristics the cross-breds resembled 
more nearly the Jersey.” 


QUANTITATIVE MEASURES OF PERSISTENCY 

In order to study the inheritance of the character of persistency, 
two methods were devised which furnish quantitative measures 
of the declining segment of the milk secretion curve. They have 
already been described (13). A brief discussion of the methods 
follow: 

At any given level of maximum milk or fat secretion, the cause 
of variation in total yield of milk or fat is due to variations in the 
rate of decline or persistency of secretion. In other words, if 
two cows each produce 60 pounds of fat during their maximum 
month and one cow produces 500 pounds of fat during the year 
and the other only 400 pounds of fat, it is quite obvious that the 
fat production of the first cow declined at a slower rate and, there¬ 
fore, was more persistent. 

The relation of maximum production to total production 
should, therefore, give an indication of the persistency of milk 
secretion during the lactation period. This may be illustrated as 
follows: If the total yearly production of a cow were 600 poimds 
of fat and the fat production during the maximum month were 

50 pounds, then the ratio would be 12. The ratio 12 indi¬ 
cates that each month’s production was 50 pounds, on the aver¬ 
age, and that the cow was 100 per cent persistent. The relation 



TABLE 1 


Relation of per cent of persistency to the persistency ratio 


rSB CXKT OF PSBSX8TBKCT 

^ ^ TOTAL PRODOCTIOV 

RATIO or - 

MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 

100 

12 0 

99 

11.4 

98 

10.9 

97 

10.5 

96 

10 0 

95 

9.6 

94 

9 2 

93 

8 8 

92 

8 4 

91 

8 1 

90 

7 8 

89 

7 5 

88 

7 2 

87 

6 9 

86 

6 6 

85 1 

6 4 


TABLE 2 


Range of persistency of fat secretion of Guernsey cou^s 


PERSISTENCY RATIO 

TOTAL YEARLY FAT 

MAXIMUM MONTHLY FAT 

CLAIMS INTERVAL 

NUMBER or COWB, 
FREQUENCY 

PERCENTAOB 

DISTRIBUTION 

correspondinq 

PERCENTAGE 

OF PERSISTENCY 

5 0 to 5 4 

4 

0 11 


5.5 to 5 9 

3 

0 08 


6 0 to 6.4 

8 

0 21 


6 5 to 6.9 

26 

0.68 

86.3 

7.0 to 7 4 

112 

2 94 

88 1 

7.5 to 7 9 

221 

5.81 

89 9 

8 0 to 8 4 

346 

9.09 

91 3 

8 5 to 8.9 

486 

12 76 

92 7 

9.0 to 9.4 

640 

17.05 

94 2 

9.5 to 9 9 

658 

17 28 

95 3 

10 0 to 10 4 

692 

18.18 

96 5 

10 5 to 10 9 

472 

12 40 

97.7 

11.0 to 11.4 

120 

3.15 

98 6 

11.5 to 11.9 

9 

0.24 

i 99 5 


3,806 




Statistical constants: 

Mean persistency ratio. .. 9.392 =t 0.0115 

Standard Deviation. 1 • 033 ± 0.00081 

Co-efficient of variation.10.99 d: 0.0849 
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between other percentages of persistency and the ratio of total 
production to maximum production is given in table 1. 

To gain an idea of the variation in persistency of Guernsey 
cows on Advanced Registry test, table 2 is presented. It is much 
greater than one might expect. The greatest frequency is with¬ 
in the range of 10.0 to 10.4 ratio of persistency. This is equiva¬ 
lent to about 96.5 per cent of persistency. However, over 100 
animals were found to come within the 7.0 to 7.4 ratio class at one 
extreme and 11.0 to 11.4 ratio at the other. With cows producing 
50 poimds of fat during the maximum month this means varia¬ 
tion in yearly production of 350 to 550 pounds of fat. 

THE CAUSES OF PERSISTENCY 

Why do cows vary in the rate of decline of milk secretion even 
when producing the same yield of milk during the period of maxi¬ 
mum production and imder similar conditions of feeding and 
management? Even though it is a heritable characteristic, its 
physiological basis is of extreme interest. A number of theories 
may be advanced simply to point out the character of the problem 
being considered rather than with the idea of drawing any con¬ 
clusions. 

The similarity of the declining curve of milk secretion to the 
rate of change of certain chemical reactions has already been 
pointed out (8). Milk secretion even though a very compli¬ 
cated physico-chemical process might follow a simple chemical 
law if governed by the slowest process involved. 

As the stimulus for the growth of the mammary gland and the 
secretion of milk has been quite definitely proven to be in the 
nature of a hormone, it appears that the decline in secretion may 
be due to a decline m the amount of hormone produced during the 
course of the lactation periods or to the gradual use of a supply 
stored in the body during pregnancy. Another possible cause of 
decline in milk secretion may be a general decline in the activity of 
the cells of the mammary gland or the inactivation of a progres¬ 
sively increasing number of the cells during the course of the lac¬ 
tation period. The fact that frequent milking prolongs lacta¬ 
tion and irregular milking tends to cause a more rapid decline in 
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miUc flow might be taken to indicate that the cells become inac¬ 
tive because of back pressure in the gland. 

Whatever the cause of persistency may be, it appears obvious 
that it has an important influence on lactation milk yield and is a 
very desirable characteristic to maintain in dairy cattle. 

RELATION OF PERSISTENCY OF SECRETION TO CONFORMATION OF 

PAIRY COW 

As persistency of milk secretion has a profound influence on 
total yearly production it is of interest to point out its relation to 
the conformation of the cow. Are there any physical indications 
in the conformation of the cow by which her persistency of secre¬ 
tion may be noted? If there are none, it would appear that con¬ 
formation will never be found to indicate production closely. 

The best indication of persistency of secretion in the appear¬ 
ance of the dairy cow may be what the judges of dairy cattle call 
“dairy temperament.” The condition of the lean angular cow 
may be the result of lack of sufficient feed as well as the stimula¬ 
tion to continued production. This phase of the question is 
deserving of further attention of workers attempting to correlate 
type or conformation and yearly production. 

COMPARISON OF GUERNSEY SIRES ON BASIS OF DAUGHTER'S AVER¬ 
AGE PERSISTENCY RATIO 

The records of fat production of the daughters of each Guern¬ 
sey sire were studied to determine the persistency of fat secretion 
as indicated by the ratio of the fat production during the best 
(maximum) month to the total fat production. This ratio was 
compared with that obtained in a similar way from the dams yearly 
fat record wherever available. No correction has been made 
for age or for length of pregnancy. Since completing the tabu¬ 
lation of this data a study was made of the influence of age on 
persistency. It was foimd that as animals grow older they de¬ 
cline slightly in persistency of milk secretion (6). 

While pregnancy affects the persistency of secretion, it is not 
possible to make a correction by the method employed to deter- 
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mine persistency. The data may, therefore, be criticized from 
this standpoint. It is not believed that the total effect of these 
factors, however, would greatly alter the results (3). 

An examination of table 3 will reveal the fact that large max¬ 
imum production of fat is not necessarily associated with per¬ 
sistent production. This indicates the necessity, not only of de¬ 
termining that a sire is producing daughters possessing the 
abihty to produce large quantities of milk and fat during a short 
time but that it is equally important that the daughters possess 
the ability to maintain that production at a high level for a long 
period. 

The maximum and the persistency secretion of the dams of the 
daughters is also presented for each sire. Two comparisons are 
possible in this connection; first, the average maximum production 
of dams and daughters; second, the average persistency of se¬ 
cretion of the dams and daughters. The first comparison has 
previously been discussed (9). The second will be analyzed here. 

COMPARISON OF THE PERSISTENCY OP SECRETION OP THE DAMS 

AND DAUGHTERS 

In order to determine the relation between the persistency of 
secretion of the dams and daughters, the following method was 
used. The dams and daughters persistency ratios were com¬ 
pared within groups of sires having similar daughter averages. 
This method was employed in order to make fairly constant the 
influence of the sires. Within each group of sires the average 
ratio of the daughters by dams with persistency ratios gradually 
increasing was determined. The increase in the ratio of the 
daughters for each unit increase in ratio of the dams was taken 
to indicate the supplementing effect of the dam on the daughter. 
The results are shown in tables 4 and 5. It is apparent from an 
examination of the tables that there is little increase in the 
daughters persistency with an increase in the dams persistency. 

Straight line equations were fitted to the observed values of 
the form D = a -f fed in which D is the average persistency of the 
daughters, d the persistency of the dam, and fe the constant change 
in persistency of the daughters for each unit of increase in the 
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persistency of the dams above o, the average potential trans¬ 
mitting abihty of the sires in the group. 

The values obtained for 6 in each sire class indicate the supple¬ 
menting effect of the dam on the daughters persistency. The 
limited numbers of comparisons causes considerable fluctuation 
but it is obvious that the positive effect of the dams persistency 
on the daughters persistency of secretion is, on the average very 
low. 

It was pointed out in the previous paper in this series that 
assuming dominance as the dams increase in homozygosity for 
the factors concerned, the greater will be the relation between her 
producing ability and her transmitting ability. As there has been 
little selection on the part of breeders for increased persistency of 


TAB1.E 4 


CLASS OF SIRES 

CONSTANTS 

Sire’s daughter’s persistency ratio 


above: 10.5. 

a = 11 59, b = -0 100 

10.00-10.49. 

a = 9 35, b « +0.081 

9.75- 9 99. 

a = 9.63, b = +0.030 

9.50- 9.74. 

a = 10 20, b = -0 065 

9.2^9.49.,. 

a = 8.66, b « +0 099 

9 00- 9.24. 

a = 8 66, b = +0 055 

8 50- 8 99. 

a = 9.23, b = -0.033 

8.00- 8 49. 

a = 8.72, b = -0.046 


their animals might not the results obtained be explained by the 
extreme heterzygosity of the dams for persistency. It is apparent 
that the persistency of the dam as measured by her record of pro¬ 
duction does not supplement the sires potential transmitting 
ability for persistency. In other words the phenotype of the 
dam is not a satisfactory measiire of her genots^ie. 

As a genetic interpretation of the results of this and previous 
studies of the mode of inheritance of milk and fat secretion is 
being made in connection with a study of the progeny perform¬ 
ance of Jersey sires and dams which is being submitted for publi¬ 
cation to the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station, the 
theoretical aspects of the problem will not be discussed in the 
present paper. 
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SIRES WITH 
DAUGHTERS 
PERSISTENCY 
RATIO ABOVE 

10.5 

Daugh¬ 

ter 

aver¬ 

age 

ratio 

9 81 
11 14 
10 33 
10 66 
10.62 
10 88 
10.43 
10.55 
10.72 

Pairs 


SIRES WITH 
DAUGHTERS 
PERSISTENCY 
RATIO 
BETWEEN 

10.0-10 49 

. 

Daugh¬ 

ter 

aver¬ 

age 

ratio 

9 09 
10 30 
10 00 
10 02 
10 19 

10 10 
10 08 
10 18 
10.40 

Pairs 

COCOr-4QOl>-C'IOOa)CO 
r-< »fD «0 (M 1 

SIRES WITH 
DAUGHTERS 
PERSISTENCY 
RATIO 

BETWEEN 

9 75-9 99 

Daugh¬ 

ter 

aver¬ 

age 

ratio 

coa>05oocoooi'-05 

0^000^0)000)02 
ipH rH 

Pairs 

« SS ^ § S g ® 

SIRES WITH 
DAUGHTERS 
PERSISTENCY 
RATIO 
BETWEEN 

9.50-9.74 

Daugh¬ 

ter 

aver¬ 

age 

ratio 

9.99 

9 69 

9 32 

9 71 

9 58 

9 55 
9.68 

9 38 
9.90 

Pairs 

O)CC^.-HQ»O^00iO 

Cv| *0 CO to CO 

SIRES WITH 
DAUGHTERS 
PERSISTENCY 
RATIO 
BETWEEN 

9.25-9 49 

Daugh¬ 

ter 

aver¬ 

age 

ratio 

8.85 

9.26 

9 73 

9 53 

9 53 

9 39 

9 49 
9.53 

10 00 

Pairs 

»0<M«DtOiOOO^O 

SIBES WITH 
DAUGHTERS 
PERSISTENCY 
RATIO 
BETWEEN 

9.00-9.24 

Daugh¬ 

ter 

aver¬ 

age 

ratio 

9 29 
9.03 
8.92 
9.15 
9.18 
9.17 
9.20 
9.28 
8 85 

Pairs 

lOcocotOfMog^jco'^ 

SIRES WITH 
DAUGHTERS 
PERSISTENCY 
RATIO 
BETWEEN 

8.5-8.99 

Daugh¬ 

ter 

aver¬ 

age 

ratio 

9.13 

9 02 

8 78 
9.08 

8 91 

9 08 

8 53 
8.96 

9 23 

Pairs 


Bpg " 

Daugh¬ 

ter 

aver¬ 

age 

ratio 

9.03 

7.98 

8 90 
7.52 
8.78 

8 29 
7.76 

Pairs 

to o ^ ^ 

s 

l|5 

M 

P« 

Class 

6.5- 6.9 
7.0- 7.4 

7.5- 7.9 
8.0- 8.4 

8.5- 8.9 
9.0-9.4 

9.5- 9.9 
10.0-10.4 

10.5- 10.9 
11.0-11.4 
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“VISCOLIZED” MILK AND ITS DETECTION* 


F. J. DOANt 

Department of Dairy Husbandry, Pennsylvania Experiment Station, Slate College 

The practice of separating a portion or all of the cream from 
milk, homogenizing (viscolizing) it, and later remixing it with 
the remaining milk and skimmilk or with skimmilk only as the 
case may be, has been receiving considerable attention. This 
practice causes an increase in the volume of cream rising on the 
bottled milk, the amount of increase depending on several fac¬ 
tors under the control of the processor. 

Recently the process has been declared illegal in Pennsylvania 
and in a test case the court decision was against the vendor of 
the “viscolized pasteurized milk” who was found guilty of “in¬ 
tent to deceive.” 

In order to obtain conclusive evidence of the use of the process 
by a dealer the authorities charged with enforcing the food laws 
have foimd it necessary actually to see the process in use. This 
is not only inconvenient but may be extremely difficult where 
the user does not wish the fact known. It was on this account 
primarily that the present study was made, the object being 
to develop a means of detecting “viscolized” milk by some simple 
examination of the suspected sample. 

LITERATUKE 

While the process used in making the so-called viscolized milk 
with its extended cream layer has only recently been patented, 
and more recently used to any note-worthy extent, it has been 
known, at least in a few plants, for sometime. In fact, the 
writer’s attention was called to it by a milk dealer in 1919. 

Published by permission of the Director of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station. Contribution from the Department of Dairy Husbandry, The Penn¬ 
sylvania State College. No. 441. Received for publication September 9, 1927. 

t Assistance with the experimental work was given by J. H. Erb and F. E. 
Geyer. 
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Since that time several investigators working with other products 
have pointed out certain aspects of the homogenizing or viscoliz- 
ing process which shed some light on the causes of the cream 
layer extension in “viscolized” milk. 

Mortensen (1) states that homogenization of cream causes 
a decrease in the size of the fat globules and causes them to be 
brought together in large clusters, although curiously enough 
he attributes the increased viscosity to the increased surface of 
the fat rather than to the clusters themselves. 

Everson and Ferris (2), Dahle and Martin (3), Sherwood and 
Smallfield (4), and Reid and Mosely (5) have all called attention 
to the fact that homogenization of cream and ice cream mixes 
causes, not only a subdivision of the fat globules, but also their 
aggregation into clumps or bunches. Most of the workers 
attribute the increased viscosity caused by the process to the 
clumps rather than to a greater surface of the fat although this 
is undoubtedly a minor factor. 

Martin and Combs (6) were perhaps the first to definitely give 
data showing the effect on the volume of the cream layer of 
milk when such milk was made by mixing homogenized cream 
and skimmilk. This is essentially the process for “viscolized” 
milk, although in most cases only a portion of the milk is sepa¬ 
rated to produce cream for homogenization. 

In order to verify these statements and to show whether they 
apply in the case of “viscolized” milk as well as to determine some 
of the factors affecting this homogenization and creaming phe¬ 
nomena, the following experimental work was undertaken. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Characierisdcs of the creaming of “viscolized” milk 

Fresh, raw, 20 per cent cream was homogenized at HOT. 
under a pressure of 2000 poimds. This cream was standardized 
to 4 per cent fat with fresh, raw skimmilk and examined under 
the microscope to determine the condition of the fat globules. 
Likewise a sample of the same cream prior to viscolization was 
standardized to 4 per cent fat with a portion of the same skim- 
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milk and examined, as was also a sample of fresh raw whole Tnillr 
of approximately the same fat content. The results of the obser¬ 
vations showed the fat in the first mentioned lot of millf to be 
very finely divided, but gathered together into clumps contain¬ 
ing hundreds of small globules. These clumps were extremely 
numerous, quite large in size and of irregular shape resembling 
flecks of foam. No normal globules were observable. In the 
other two samples the fat globules were practically identical in 
size and appearance, being large, mostly spherical, and individual 
in most cases, although a few clumps were to be seen. These 
clumps, however, in no way resembled the clumps in the sample 
reconstituted from homogenized cream, being composed of large 
globules whose outlines could be clearly seen. They appeared 
more like compact bunches of grapes and the number of globules 
composing them could almost be counted accurately. Usually 
not over a dozen or two individuals composed a clump. 

I’he three samples of milk were allowed to cream in 250 cc. 
graduated cylinders for twenty-four hours at 50°F. The per¬ 
centages by volume of the risen cream were as follows: 

Per cent 
cream 

1. Homogenized 20 per cent cream standardized with skimmilk to 


4 per cent hutterfat.71.2 

2. Unhomogenized 20 per cent cream standardized with skimmilk to 

4 per cent butterfat.12.0 

3. Normal unprocessed whole milk testing 4 per cent butterfat. 12.8 


These data show strikingly the enormous increase in the volume 
occupied by the risen fat in the case of the sample made from the 
homogenized cream. This has been interpreted as being due to 
the looseness of packing of the fat, when in the form of "visco- 
clumps,” as compared with the packing of normal globules imder 
the same conditions. That the concentration of the fat in the 
cream layers is much less in "viseolized” milk than in normal 
milk hardly needs proof. However, in the case of the three 
samples mentioned this fact was indirectly ascertained. Samples 
were allowed to cream in graduated separatory funnels imder 
the same conditions as obtained for the cylinders mentioned pre¬ 
viously. The volume of cream rising compared closely with 
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the figures given above. The under layer of skinnnilk was drawn 
off drop by drop very carefully and analyzed for fat with the 
following results: 

Ptr eent 


Sample 1. 1.08 

Sample 2. 1.28 

Sample 3. 0.99 


Comparatively, there is little difference in the fat test of the 
skimmilk from the different samples. However, sample 1 had 
a volume of risen cream roughly six times as great as that of 
sample 2. The cream in sample 1 must then have been about 
one-sixth as rich in fat. 

It is interesting to note that if there is any significant difference 
in the exhaustiveness of creaming between samples 1 and 2, it 
favors the “viscolized” milk. This may be due to the action of 
the “visco-clumps’' which might be expected to carry up with 
them many smaU individual globules incapable of rising them¬ 
selves. This fact may be a minor factor in the extension of the 
cream layer as well as the looseness of packing. 

Effect of 'pasteurization 

The three lots of milk under discussion were pasteurized in 
order to determine the effect of pasteurization on the cream 
volume of the “viscolized” milk. The process was carried out 
by immersing the containers in water at IfiO^F. until a tempera¬ 
ture of 145°F. was attained after which they were held at this 
point for thirty minutes and subsequently cooled to 50®F. and 
held in cylinders for twenty-four hours prior to measuring the 
cream layers. The results were as follows: 

Percent 

cream 


Sample 1.40.0 

Sample 2. 10.8 

Sample 3. 10.6 


Sample 1 was also examined under the microscope and the 
appearance of the fat compared with that in tlm unpasteurized 
portion. It was found that the “visco-clumps” were not ew) large 
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and there was apparently a greater proportion of individual small 
globules. These facts would explain the marked decrease in the 
volume of the cream layer. The amount of cream rising how¬ 
ever is still enormous compared with that of normal milk of the 
same fat content. Pasteurization therefore can be practiced 
without destroying entirely the ability of “viscolized” milk to 
produce an enhanced cream layer. 

TABIE 1 


CREAM LAYER 


Series I. Skimmilk plus 

43.0 per cent homogenized cream... 

jter cent 

27 5 

31.5 per cent homogenized cream. 

32 8 

27 0 per cent homogenized cream. . 

43 0 per cent unhomogenized cream. 

35.2 

17 6 

31 5 per cent unhomogenized cream. 

27 0 per cent unhomogenized cream.. .. 

18 0 

18 6 


Series IT. 1.7 per cent whole milk plus 

35.0 per cent homogenized cream. 

15 2 

17.5 per cent homogenized cream. 

36 5 

35.0 per cent unhomogenized cream. 

9 0 


Series III. 2.2 per cent whole milk plus 

35 0 per cent homogenized cream. . .. . 

■ 17.8 

17 5 per cent homogenized cream. 

31.6 

35 0 per cent iinhomngenized cream. 

9.8 


Series IV. 2.0 per cent whole milk plus 

35 0 per cent homogenized cream.... ... 

20.1 

17 5 per cent homogenized cream,, .... 

37.7 

35 0 per cent unhomogenized cream.....,. 

13.2 



The control of the cream layer volume 

Two very simple ways of controlling the volume of cream 
rising on “viscolized” milk are used by the milk dealer making 
the product. One method, and the one usually used, is to 
separate and homogenize enough 20 per cent cream from the lot 
of milk to give the desired result. The greater the amoimt of 
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cream taken off and processed and subsequently returned, the 
larger will be the volume of cream rising on the bottled milk. 
Another method is to remove a given amount of cream but 
vary the richness thereof. Under this condition the richer the 
cream viscolized the greater the final cream layer volume because 
a greater proportion of the fat will be subjected to the process. 
However peculiarly enough, the cream layer volume does not 
correlate directly with the amount of fat viscolized. This is 
shown by the data in table 1 which was obtained by reconstitut¬ 
ing 4 per cent milk from milk and cream of five different fat 
contents, both homogenized and unhomogenized. 

It is evident from a survey of these data that the factor exer¬ 
cising the greatest influence on the volume of cream rising on 
milk reconstituted to a uniform fat content from homogenized 
creams of various richness is not the amount of fat that was 
actually exposed to homogenization, since tliis was the same in 
each case, but curiously enough the amount of cream in which 
a given amount of fat was contained. This would suggest that 
homogenization sets up a structure of some sort among the “vis¬ 
co-clumps” of fat in the cream and that the volume of this struc¬ 
ture depends on the available space at the time of homogeniza¬ 
tion and further that this structure maintains, to a certain extent, 
its volume upon dilution of the cream with fluid milk or skimmilk. 

The data presented in this paper represent but a small portion 
of that obtained. However the agreement was so close in all 
cases with that submitted that for the sake of brevity and sim¬ 
plicity the rest has been omitted. 

The detection of “viscolized” milk 

Milk exhibiting a deeper cream layer than normal, considering 
the fat content, is to be suspected of being “viscolized” milk. 
It can readily be ascertained whether or not this is the case by 
a very simple microscopic examination. 

The suspected sample is carefully mixed; and, using the head 
of a pin or similar implement, a very small portion is transferred 
to a drop of water previously placed on a cover glass. The 
sample and the water are not mixed. The cover glass is then 
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inverted over u dejiression slide iind ^•ie\ved under the niieroseope. 
Instead of mixing the milk a sample of the cream may he taken, 
but in such cases the tendency is to get too much fat in a micro¬ 
scopic field so that globules and clunijis are too close together to 
readily distinguish the characteristics of the sample. In cases 
where the mounted sample is to be held for some time, vaseline 


I 'riii-: Fvr ok XoiniM. Mikk i xdku Low Low lh A1 vtiNi kk' vi ion (10 X 

IX la IXKfla 1() MM. <)HJK(’TI\K) 

(;iol)iilcs largr iind Ituilv umforni in size 


may ])e used liet weeii tlie cover f 2 ;lass and slide t o ])revent evai)()ra- 
tioii. A sample of normal milk may be viewed in the same 
manner for comparison although this is unnecessary after a little 
experience is had in knowing what to look for. 

It is a good plan to examine the sam])le under the low ]K)wer 
magnification first (10 X eye piece and 10 mim objective). Nor- 
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mal milk contains fat globules which are round, mostly indi¬ 
vidual, and fairly unifoim in size. Dark patches of irregular 
shai)e and size are to he taken as indications of "visco-clumps” 
which should, however, always be verified under a higher magni- 


Fi(j. 2. Thk Fat ok “Viscodizj:!)” Milk itndkii l-^ow rowiai Ma(3ntkic vtion 
flO X KyK PlKCE—16 MM. OBj'F^OTrVK) 

This sample was reconstituted to 4 per cent from 2 per cent partially skimmed, 
whole milk and homogenized 35 per cent cream. 

Fat clumi)S are jdainly evident although the size of globules composing them 
cannot be well judged. Some normal globules from the 2 per cent milk are 
also present. 

fication (4 mm. objective or even the oil immersion in some cases) 
for confirmation. Naturally, “viscolized” milk may also con¬ 
tain normal globules depending on whether only a portion or 
all of the fat was homogenized in the form of cream. Figure 1 
shows the appearance of normal fat globules under low power 
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magnification. Figure 2 sliows the appearance of the ‘visco¬ 
clumps” of viscolized milk under the same power. 

In confinning the identification of “viscolized” milk under 
high power magnification sjiecial attention is directed to: (1) 
The presence of “visco-clumps” of fat, the appearance of which 
have already been described. (2) ‘bhe appearance of compara- 



Fi(!. 3. Tuj-; Fat of Xohm\i. Milk i’kheu IIioh I’owkh Magnification OO X 

-4 mm. OiuKt rivK) 

lively large numbers of very small fat globules. Ibider the high 
power the size of the globules composing the clumps can be 
determined and therefore whether they are normal clumps or 
‘Sdsco-clumps.^’ Even a very few typical ^‘visco-clumps’^ indi¬ 
cate beyond a doubt that the milk has been treated by homogeni¬ 
zation in such a Avay as to extend the cream layer. 

Homogenization of whole milk as such not only destroys the 
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cream layer entirely but under operating conditions, at usual 
pressure, does not give rise to “visco-clumps” of fat until the 
concentration of fat in the milk is in excess of about 8 per cent. 
Figure 3 illustrates normal milk under high power magnifica- 



Fkj. 4. Thk Fat of Viscoliziod Milk Magnifikd as in Fiourk 3 (U) X Kye 

PlFCE—4 MM. ()RJE<'TIVK) 

This sample is the same as no. 2, The clumps can readily be identified as 
true “visco-clumps” since the size of the globules composing them is infinitely 
smaller than the nornwil globules also present. 


tion while figure 4 shows the appearance of “viscolized” milk 
under the same conditions. 

In using this method the writer was able to distinguish in all 
cases “viscolized” milk containing as little as 0.5 per cent (by 
volume) of homogenized 35 per cent cream and homogenized 
17.5 per cent cream respectively. This small addition had 
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practically no effect on the volume of risen cream so that it is 
confidently believed that this method of detection will apply in 
all cases. 


sdmmaey 

When fluid milk or cream containing sufficient fat (8 per cent 
or more) is homogenized at a pressure of 2000 to 3000 pounds 
per square inch a peculiar structure in the fat is created. The 
globules are greatly reduced in size and the myriad of small 
globules formed tend to clump together while the clumps them¬ 
selves show a tendency to arrange themselves in such a fashion 
as to occupy the greatest possible space. Such milk or cream, 
will not separate a cream layer. If it be mixed with normal raw 
whole milk or skimmilk, however, a deep cream layer is formed 
on standing. The depth of the layer depends more on the volume 
of the homogenized milk or cream which was milled with the 
normal skim or whole milk than on the actual amount of fat that 
was homogenized. 

These phenomena make possible the preparation of ‘ Viscolized” 
milk, a product which has been and possibly is being sold in 
some localities, either openly or without admission. The process 
produces a greater cream volume on the held bottled milk than 
normal milk of the same fat content, and therefore deceives the 
purchaser who is apt to judge the richness of the product by the 
depth of the “cream line.” 

Pasteurization of such processed milk does not destroy the 
clumped structure of the fat although the clumps are seemingly 
smaller and more individual globules are present. The cream 
layer while considerably diminished in volume by pasteuriza¬ 
tion is still in most cases greater by far than similar normal milk. 

A simple, accurate, means of detecting “viscolized” milk is 
described, the only apparatus needed being a microscope. A 
limited amount of experience, however, in judging the appear¬ 
ance of normal and “viscolized” milk is necessary for highly 
dependable results. 
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A MECHANICAL DEVICE FOR INCREASING THE 
ACCURACY IN THE FEEDING OF HAY TO EX¬ 
PERIMENTAL ANIMALS* 

R. G. CONNELLY and G. C. WHITE 

Storra Agricultural Experiment Station^ Connecticut 

The device herein described was developed to facilitate the 
feeding of hay without waste to experimental cows. It arose 
in connection with the silage feeding investigation that was 
begun at Storrs in 1920. 

In the first five trials the experiments were so conducted that 
the hay consumption was restricted and uniform in amount, 
but as the sixth and seventh trials involved the feeding of hay 
for ad libitum consumption some measure was necessary to 
accomplish this which would at the same time curtail waste 
and assure accuracy. The mangers could not be relied upon 
to prevent an animal from appropriating a portion of its neigh¬ 
bors allowance when the hay is fed liberally. 

Under conditions which provide a completely enclosed manger 
separated from the neighboring mangers, or where there is ample 
space between individuals such a problem does not arise. But 
very often it is found necessary to adapt an experiment to 
ordinary conditions such as were faced here. Probably the 
device herein described will offer suggestions for the solution of 
sinoilar situations in other places, which is our reason for pre¬ 
senting its description. 

The stanchions and mangers in use here are of the usual modem 
arrangement for dairy herds. The mangers are a continuous 
trough in front of the stalls, except for a movable metal partition. 
This partition prevents access by the cows to grain and sila^ 
but not of bulky hay when liberal quantities are being fed. 

The experimental hay bag made to serve the purpose mentioned 
was constmeted from 12-ounce canvas and was designed to per- 

* Being an extract from a thesis problem conducted by Mr. Connelly. Re¬ 
ceived for publication August 1, 1927. 
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mit the feeding of large quantities of roughage without appreci¬ 
able loss; to be light and easily manipulated; and to be durable 
enough to withstand the usage commonly associated with dairy 
cattle feeding. It has met these conditions satisfactorily. 

When assembled (see fig. 1) the bag is suspended from two 
1^-inch horizontal pipes by 14 gauge wire hooks. The horizontal 
pipes are 2 feet 8 inches long and connected rigidly to the perpen¬ 
dicular stall posts at points A and D by l-|-inch clamp pipe sockets. 
Each horizontal pipe has A-inch drilled holes at regular intervals 
along its upper surface to allow easy insertion of the supporting 



hooks. For further security against detaching the bag by an 
animal, Sl-inch spring chain snaps instead of the wire hooks may 
be used to support the bag at points A, B, C and D. A |-inch 
or iSi-inch hole may be drilled in the horizontal pipes at point A 
and point B, and closed 3-inch S-hooks may be firmly wired to the 
stall posts at points A and D to allow for easy attachment of the 
chain snaps. Chain snaps are also attached to the breast piece 
{E-F-L-O) of the bag at points E and F. Closed S-hooks are 
provided at the corresponding points on the stall posts at the 
stall attachments. The greatest strain is likely to be on the 
breast piece at points E and F, hence the necessity for snaps at 
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these points. Provision is made for other stall post attachments 
between A-F and D-E, when with certain animals such additional 
security is found to be necessary. 

Figure 1 shows the front elevation of the bag in place before 
a stanchion. Parts A-L-M-B, B'-M-N-C, D-O-N-C, and E- 
F-L-0 (see also fig. 3) are so matched that when they are assem¬ 
bled B coincides with B', C with C', F with F', E with E' and so 
on. The triangular pieces A'-F-Z and D'-E-X, as well as’^all the 



other elements of the bag, are boimd into place by heavy twine 
bindings drawn through the coinciding ^-inch brass eyelets. 
The use of twine for binding the bag parts is desirable because 
of the facility which twine lends to the assembly and release of 
the parts. 

Figure 2 is a rear elevation of the bag in place before astanchion. 
The line E-F is the upper edge of the breast piece. D-E-X and 
A-F~Z are detachable pieces and in all cases may not be necessary. 
These triangular pieces together with the breast piece are for 
the purpose of preventing the discharging of hay under the feet. 
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A diagrammatic sketch of the bag, designed for a standard 
3-foot-8-inch stanchion, is shown in figure 3. The bag proper 
may be constructed from three pieces of 12-ounce canvas. The 
two sides and bottom {A-B-C-D) form one piece (12 feet 2 inches 
by 2 feet 6 inches). In addition an allowance of 2J inches for 
lapping along the reenforced edges must be made. The front 
(M-B'-C'-N) and breast (F-L-O-E) pieces are separate, being 



Fiq. 3. Diagram of Experimental Hat Bag 


securely sewed to the A-B-C-D piece aloi^ the lines M-N and 
L-0 respectively. The dimensions of the material required for 
these two pieces are 4 feet 8 inches by 3 feet 11 inches and 1 foot 
11 inches by 3 feet 11 inches respectively. The two separate 
triangular pieces, A'-F-Z and D'-E-X, are made from a 3 foot 
l|-mch-by 3 foot-lO^-mch piece of canvas. This allows for 2- 
inch laps along the edges. The triangular pieces of canvas 
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reenforcing shown at the A arious cornei’s are 4 inches along the 
right angle sides. I'lie semi-circular i)ieces of reenfonang at 
])oints F' and K' :irc .‘1 inches in radius. For further durability, 
doiible stitching is recommended for all reenforcing. 

'fhe .i-inc,h eyelets shown in figure 3 are rixeted in along the 
reenforced edges of the bag. The interval betAvecn eyelets is 12 
to 14 inches in the uj)per j)art of the bag and 5 to () inches in the 
lower part. The closer intervals belAveen eyelets in the lower 



Fig. 4. Showing tui: TI.w Fef.mng Bags in FLAri, \r Ai.tf.knvth 


Stalls 


part of the^^bag are for increased security against the loss of fine 
roughage jiartiides. Kxjieriencc has shoAvn that, the lile ol the 
bag is measured largely by the spacing as well as the firmness 
with which the eyelets are riveted to the fabric. Each eyelet 
should be so riveted that the entire eyelet circumference makes 
firm contact with the material. Also, they should be so spaced 
that undue stress may not be brought to bear on any single eyelet. 

The dimensions indicated in tliis paper are for a bag to fit a 
standard 3-foot-8-inch stanchion. The dimensions must of 
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course be varied to adapt the bag to particular conditions. This 
bag is made for a manger having a low, rolled front. 

This tyj)e of bag is not adapted to the feeding of grain and silage 
becaiuse of the deteriorating effects these feeds have upon the 
bottom of the bag. (.Consequently, they were devised so that 
they could be eonv'eniently and (piickly removed and returned 
to place. While the animals were consuming their grain and 
silage the feeder often weighed the hay allowance, ])lacing it in 
the respecti\'e bags before attaching them to the stalls. 

It was found feasible to i)lace the bags before alternate animals, 
as shown in the photograph, instead of prov iding a bag for each 
stall. 



FURTHER OBSERVATIONS IN ELIMINATING THE 
TOXICITY OF COTTONSEED MEAL* 

WILLIS D. GALLUP 

Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station^ Stillwnterj Oklahoma 
INTRODUCTION 

A previous article in this Journal (1) has called attention to 
the beneficial effects produced by autoclaving and steaming 
cotton seeds and cottonseed meal when these products are to be 
used as livestock feeds. The investigation has been continued 
and results obtained over longer feeding periods which allowed 
for observations on the reproduction as well as the growth of 
animals fed on cottonseed meal diets. Furthermore, the method 
of procedure has been modified slightly as we have become more 
familiar with the decomposition products of gossypol, the toxic 
principle in cotton seeds, and in view of more recent work on the 
gossypol content of cottonseed meal (2). It seems advisable to 
report our present results for the benefit of others working along 
the same lines because these results will be used as a guide in 
future studies involving considerable outlay and expense as will 
be necessary in handling large animals. The importance of the 
work lies in the value of cottonseed meal as a livestock feed 
which can be enhanced by autoclaving or steaming the meal as 
previously described (1) (3). We have been able to avert any 
deleterious effects produced through feeding the meal both to 
swine, which are very susceptible to injury, and albino rats, 
which are less so and can consume relatively large amounts 
without apparent harm. Continued feeding, however, is not 
desirable. 

Believing gossypol to be responsible for the toxicity of cotton¬ 
seed meal, Sherwood (2) determined by chemical methods the 
gossypol content of forty samples of cottonseed meal and con- 

Published with the permission of the Director of the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station. Received for publication April 8,1927. 
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eluded that the gossypol content of all but five of the samples 
was so low that it could not produce injury in albino rats even 
when the meal constituted as much as 50 per cent of a well- 
balanced diet. This is based on the assumption that the form 
of gossypol as ordinarily found in the meal and called d-gossypol 
is not toxic. This form which is practically insoluble in ether 
but may be extracted from the meal with hot aniline, will be 
referred to as d-gossypol in the pages which follow. 

Although we have not been able to employ such a large number 
of meals in our feeding trials, we have determined the gossypol 
content of many and have been able to estimate their relative 
toxicities by comparison with a few samples whose toxicities 
have been determined by chemical and biological methods. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Materials and methods 

Three samples of cottonseed meal having about the same 
chemical composition but differing considerably in color and 
general appearance were selected and fed in adequate diets to 
albino rats. No attempt was made to use the meal in an other¬ 
wise purified ration but rather to feed it in combination with a 
selected grain, and supply the necessary vitamins as well as 
increased amounts of sodium chloride and calcium which are 
usually lacking in grain rations. For our purpose such a pro¬ 
cedure was more satisfactory than the use of dextrin and a more 
complex salt mixture as supplements when the errors which may 
be introduced in both cases are compared and the results given 
practical application. Although com is a common supplement 
m cottonseed meal rations, some of our previous work has been 
successfully carried out with wheat and it was therefore chosen 
as a supplement in these rations. 

The different meals made up either 35 or 45 per cent of the 
rations as shown below, and were employed in the larger amoimts 
to make more pronoimced the effects of the feeding. We have 
at times, employed smaller amounts of different meals of unknown 
gossypol content and obtained similar conditions in animals as 
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are reported here, but in sucb cases other factors are involved 
which complicate the interpretation of results. The rations 
employed in this study were made up as follows: 


Cottonseed meal.35-45 

Wheat.. 

CaCO,. 1 _ 1 

NaCl. 1-1 

Cod liver oil. 3-3 


The gossypol and d-gossypol contents of the meals are given 
together with other information in table 1. The gossypol was 
determined by Carruth’s method as modified by Schwartze and 
Alsberg (4) for cotton seeds and the so-called d-gossypol or that 


TABLE 1 

Data on the cottonseed meals 


NUMBEll 

tkbatmbnt 

COLOR 

OOBBYPOL 

D-GOSSY¬ 

POL 

RATIONS IN WHICH 
OBKO 

XX 

As bought j 

Bright yellow | 

per cent 

per cent 

0.535 

XX 

XX 

Extracted 

Light yellow 

— 

0.535 

XXII 

XX 

Autoclaved 

Brown 


0.326 

XXI 

XXV 

As bought 

Yellow brown 

Trace 

0.918 

XXV 

XXV 

Extracted 

Light yellow 

— 

0.918 

XXVI, XXIV 

XXV 

Autoclaved 

Brown 

— 

0.547 

XXVII, XXIII 

XXX 

As bought 

Light yellow 

Trace 

0.756 

XXX, XXXI 

XXX 

Autoclaved 

Brown 

1 

0.398 

XXXII 


portion which is quite insoluble in oil and ether was determined 
by the method used by Sherwood (2) using petrohe ether for 
washing the precipitates. 

As noted in the table, the rations were made up with “raw” 
meal or as bought on the market, ether-extracted, and autoclaved. 

The extraction of the meal with ether was accomplished for 
the purpose of removing that portion of the gossypol which is 
ether-soluble and is in the same form as it is found in the seeds, 
in which form it is extremely toxic. The oil so removed was 
replaced with refined cottonseed oil, which is free of goss3q)ol, 
such that when 35 per cent extracted meal was used in a ration 
there was in reality only about 32 per cent extracted meal plus 
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3 per cent refined oil. In this way the oil content as well as the 
total cottonseed meal content of the rations was regulated and 
the rations made comparable to each other. Any toxicity noted 
with the use of extracted meal then, would be due to this insoluble 
form of gossypol, which has been suggested as being non-toxic (2). 

Autoclaving the meals in the presence of excess moisture at 
20 pounds pressure as described elsewhere (1) was for the purpose 
of destroying both forms of gossypol, and when fed, served as 
a control as well as an experimental ration when compared to 
other feeding rations not recorded here. It is significant to notice 
that this process did not entirely destroy the insoluble gossypol 
in all cases although it did decrease the original amount to a 
varying degree in each meal. These variations and the more 
complete destruction of gossypol in meal XXX are explained as 
being due to factors difficult to control during the autoclaving, 
chief of which is the packing of the meal which is unfavorable 
to the action of the steam. The consistency of meal XXX quite 
different from the others, was such that it remained open and 
porous during this time with the result that the steam more 
readily penetrated the entire mass and a product containing 
much less d-gossypol was produced. These difficulties were 
not encountered when autoclaving cotton seeds. 

RESULTS 

To eliminate numerous tables, the data obtained and the 
general results of the feeding work with the rations employed 
are tabulated in table 2. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

» 

A comparison of the growths of the animals receiving the 
different meals similarly prepared reveals the fact that the effects 
of the meal are not always evident by observing the growth rates 
of the animals but is oftentimes apparent in the number of 
breeding failures as determined by the number of litters bom. 
Furthermore, death sometimes resulted among those animals 
showing normal or slightly subnormal growth while some other 
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animals lived through a longer period, but made smaller gains. 
These conditions are considered in what follows. In all cases 
the autoclaved meal was superior for both growth and reproduc¬ 
tion and although the chemical determinations showed it to 


TABLE 2 

Results of cottonseed meal feeding 




per 

Cent 


per cent 

per 

cent 



W.O.S‘. 








XX 

35 

‘mw” 


0 187 

4 

2 

6 

-f-l-h 

1 

3 

1 

10 

>— 

10* 

XXI 

35 

Autoclaved 

— 

0 114 

4 

2 

6 


3 

1 

3 

20 

18 

2 

XXII 

35 

Extracted 

— 

0 187 

4 

2 

6 


— 

4 

““ 

— 

—- 

—. 


Cottonseed meal XXV 


XXV 

45 

^‘Raw’^ 

Trace 

lO 413 

4 

2 

5 


4 

1 

2 

3 

2 


XXV 

45 


Trace 

0 413 

3 

2 

2 

-f 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

-- 

XXVI 

45 

Extracted 


0 413 

4 

2 

5 

+ 4 - 

4 

— 

3 

11 

8! 

3 

XXIII 

35 

Extracted 


0 321 

3 

1 

6 

4+4 

2 

1 

2 

14 

4 

10 

XXVI1 

45 

Autoclaved 


0 246 

4 

2 

5 

444 

4 

— 

5 

31 

25 

6 

XXIV 

35 

Autoclaved 

— 

0 191 

3 

2 

6 

444 

3 

— 

4 

24 

20 

4 


Cottonseed meal XXX 


XXX 

35 

''Raw” 

Trace 

0 264 

4 

2 

5 

44 

2 

2 

2 

20 

20 

-t 

XXXI 

45 

'‘Raw” 

Trace 

0 340 

4 

2 

5 

4 

4 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

XXXII 

45 

Autoclaved 

— 

0.179 

4 

2 

5 

444 

4 ’ 


4 

26 

17 

9§ 

XXXII 

45 

Autoclaved 

— 

0 179 

2 

1 i 

2 

444 

2 

1 

—, 

— 

— 


— 


* Mother died ten days after young horn, 
t One month old at time of death. 
t Born fifteen days before experiment ended. 

§ Mothers did not take care of first litters born. 

contain some gossypol compound due perhaps to incomplete 
autoclaving, the presence of this compound in these amounts 
did not appear to be detrimental. Whether or not the forms of 
gossypol as found in the autoclaved and the ether-extracted meal 
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are the same and equally toxic is left undecided. Further study 
of these decomposition products of gossypol is needed. 

Cottonseed meal XX 

This meal in which no gossypol was found by chemical de¬ 
terminations but showed a d-gossypol content of 0.536 per cent 
was fed during the summer months. The animals died several 
days apart during a spell of hot weather. Just previous to their 
deaths which were quite sudden, some of the animals appeared 
siiffocated, nmning about the cage and breathing with difficulty, 
and dying soon afterwards. It is noteworthy that a similar 
condition has been observed among larger animals fed on heavy 
cottonseed meal rations and that previous investigation in this 
laboratory has disclosed the fact that gossypol lowers the oxygen 
carrying capacity of the blood (5). Furthermore, it is a com¬ 
mon practice among feeders to reduce the amount of cottonseed 
meal in animal rations during the summer months. Extreme 
cold appeared to increase the effects of gossypol in studies con¬ 
ducted by Schwartze and Alsberg (6). In face of these facts 
we believe that the deaths of our animals were due primarily 
to the cottonseed meal diets and were hastened by the extreme 
temperature change. Further evidence of this lies in the fact 
that none of the rats in the stock colony and only one of the rats 
receiving the autoclaved meal rations suffered the same conse¬ 
quences. The early deaths of the animals prevented conclusive 
results as to reproduction except as those animals receiving the 
autoclaved meal reproduced sooner and showed no abnormalities 
in the third generation. In no case have rats been raised through 
three generations on either the “raw” or extracted meals. 
Extraction of the meal was of little if any help in eliminating its 
toxicity. 

Cottonseed meal XXV 

This meal which showed only a trace of gossypol and 0.918 
per cent d-gossypol was used in the same and larger amounts. 
Its effects when compared to the same meal which had been 
autoclaved were manifested by slow growth and poor reproduc- 
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tion, although no deaths resulted. Extraction increased the 
value of the meal for growth and reproduction when the meal 
was used in the larger amounts, although the young reared did 
not make normal gains after weaning. When used in the smaller 
amounts as in ration XXIV, growth was normal with a high 
death rate among the young. 

Cottonseed meal XXX 

This meal which also showed a trace of gossypol and a d-gossy- 
pol content of 0.756 per cent proved to be the most toxic of the 
three. Such would be indicated from the color of the meal 
since the heat treatment at the oil mill if of short duration tends 
to destroy less gossypol and produce a lighter colored meal. 

Two of the animals receiving 35 per cent “raw” meal died 
after making fair growth, and only those receiving the autoclaved 
meal grew and reproduced satisfactorily. 

Increased amounts of the “raw” meal decreased the growth 
rate without producing any deaths but there was no reproduc¬ 
tion. The rapid decline of these animals indicates the presence 
of greater quantities of gossypol in the meal than were shown 
by the chemical determinations. 

Of the 19 rats receiving in their ration 35 to 45 per cent “raw” 
cottonseed meal over a period of two to six months, only 4 showed 
normal growth and 5 died as a result of the feeding. iVmong the 
11 rats receiving the same amounts of meal extracted with ether, 
there were 5 deaths and the growth rates showed a slight increase. 
Of the 17 rats receiving the autoclaved meal, only one died and 
all made normal growth, rearing their young in several instances 
through two generations. 

Reproduction was near normal only in the case of those animals 
fed the autoclaved meal, the 8 females in this group giving birth 
to 101 young as compared to 33 yoimg bom to the same number 
of females receiving the “raw” meal and 25 young from 5 females 
receiving the extracted meal. 
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SUMMARY 

A study was made of the effects of feeding cottonseed meal 
rations to experimental animals when the meal constituted from 
35 to 45 per cent of the diet. Growth and reproduction records 
of the animals were obtained over a period of five to six months. 
Three different cottonseed meals whose gossypol and d-gos 83 ^ol 
contents had been estimated by chemical methods were employed 
and fed in three different forms; “raw” or as bought on the 
market, ether-extracted, and autoclaved. The meals were pre¬ 
pared in these forms for the purpose of altering their gossypol 
contents. 

The “raw” meals, which probably contained some “free” 
gossypol in the same form as it is found in the seeds although 
only traces could be detected by chemical methods, had a pro¬ 
nounced toxic effect as revealed in the slow growth of the animals 
and poor reproduction. 

Ether extraction of the meal which removes some of the gossy¬ 
pol in a proven toxic form, aided but little in preventing these 
injurious effects indicating that the insoluble form of gossypol 
which occurs in relatively large amounts is also toxic. 

Autoclaving the moist-meal which reduces its toxicity but did 
not entirely destroy the insoluble gossypol produced a feed which 
when properly supplemented afforded good growth and repro¬ 
duction. 

These results although perhaps not directly applicable, have 
an important bearing upon the feeding value and methods of 
preparation of cottonseed meal for all types of animals. 

In conclusion the author makes grateful acknowledgment to 
Dr. V. G. Heller and Dr. N. B. Guerrant for their constant in¬ 
terest and aid during the progress of these investigations with 
cottonseed meal. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 

Held at East Lansing, Michigan, June 22, 23 and 24, 1927 

The smnmer meeting was held as planned at the Michigan 
Agricultural College June 22, 23 and 24. The program was 
arranged by the committee consisting of C. H. Eckles of Min¬ 
nesota, chairman, H. A. Ruehe of Illinois, and C. C. Hayden of 
the Ohio Experiment Station. 

The meeting was opened at 9:30, June 22 with Professor 
0. E. Reed of Michigan presiding. After a few remarks he 
introduced Dean Shaw who pointed out that the Miclxigan 
Agricultural College, established in 1857, was the first agri¬ 
cultural college in America. Since its establishment there has 
been added curricula courses in engineering, home economics, 
forestry, veterinary science and liberal arts in the order named. 
Dean Shaw mentioned that industrial wages in Michigan 
amounted to eight hundred million dollars a year, half of which 
goes for the products of the farms. Professor Reed then intro¬ 
duced Dean Phelan who gave a general talk on vocational 
teaching. President Fitch who had arrived now took the chair 
and introduced Professor Sherman who emphasized the funda¬ 
mentals in the curriculum for dairy manufacturing students and 
also recommended the consolidation of courses in technical dairy 
subjects. The discussion was entered into by Eckles, Savage, 
Reed, Regan, Guthrie and Davis. 

The afternoon session went off as scheduled with much in¬ 
terest in the papers and considerable discussion following each. 
The tom of the barns and explanation by Reed and Huffman of 
the voluminous mineral feeding trials in progress attracted 
much interest. 

On this same evening the staff of the Dairy Department of the 
Michigan Agricultural College entertained the visitors at the 
Woman’s Building from 8 to 10. 

Following the social entertainment there was a meeting of the 
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executive council of the association at which there were present: 
Fitch, Sherman, Guthrie, Frandsen, Eckles, Cramer, Reed, 
Ragsdale, Cave, Ruehe and White. There had been a desire 
expressed by a number to complete the program on Friday earlier 
than the scheduled time. To this end the executive committee 
voted to begin the morning session on Friday at 9:00, to con¬ 
dense the time allotted to the discussion on extension problems 
and begin the section sessions at 10:30 instead of 1:30 in the 
afternoon. This was presented at the convention on Thursday 
morning and adopted unanimously. 

As there were expressions of general satisfaction with the 
attendance and the program the executive committee discussed 
the matter of proclaiming tliis the annual meeting and of turning 
over the meeting at the National Dairy Show entirely to the 
Southern Division. After considerable discussion it was voted 
that the officers should plan for a summer meeting in 1928 as 
the annual meeting and that the present meeting be declared 
the annual meeting for 1927. This action was approved on 
Thursday morning by the convention. 

On Thursday Vice President Sherman presided. 

President Fitch appointed the following nominating com¬ 
mittee: W. M. Regan, Chairman, H. A. Ruehe, A. J. Cramer, 
C. E. Wylie and E. S. Guthrie. In the afternoon this com¬ 
mittee made the foUowing report which was adopted. For 
President, G. C. White, A. C. Ragsdale; for Vice President, A. C. 
Baer, W". J. Fraser; for Secretary-Treasurer, J. M. Sherman, 
R. B. Stoltz; for Editor of the Joubnal of Dairy Science, 
0. A. Dahlberg, J. H. Frandsen. 

All the papers on Thursday proved of vital interest and 
created as much.discussion as the brief time would permit. Dr. 
Hood, Chief of the Division of Dairy Research, Dairy and Cold 
Storage Branch at Ottawa, Canada, was called upon and spoke 
briefly with reference to the quaUty and improvement control 
work that has recently been undertaken with Canadian export 
butter. 

Directly following this, the executive committee held a brief 
session. There were present at this session: Fitch, Cramer, 
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Frandsen, Ragsdale, Guthrie, Sherman and White. It was the 
sense of this meeting that the sections could elect their officers 
during the present sessions or at Memphis according to the 
time that seemed best to meet the convenience of the particular 
sections. The manufacturer’s section elected the following 
officers: Dr. W. V. Price, Chairman; and Professor P. S. Lucas, 
Secretary. The other sections decided to elect officers for 1928 
at the National Dairy Show at Memphis in October. The 
committee had invitations before it for the 1928 meeting from 
the Ohio State University, University of Illinois, Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, University of Minnesota and University of Wisconsin. 

On Thursday evening a committee on entertainment of the 
Michigan Agricultural College Dairy Department furnished 
transportation out to Palmer Lake where a very satisfactory 
fish dinner was enjoyed followed by dancing at the lake pavilion. 

The Friday session was called to order by Mr. Cramer at 
9:00 o’clock. The Extension Conference held in Madison, Wis¬ 
consin in May was reported upon by A. C. Baltzer. R. H. Addy 
was called upon by the Chairman to explain some charts with 
reference to the extension work in the state of Michigan. 0. E. 
Reed then spoke and he made a plea that very earnest thought 
be given to the development of plans vital to the improvement of 
dairy herds. He pointed out that advanced registry testing was 
not gaining ground and that the average breeder was today much 
more concerned with records made under herd conditions than 
he was in world records. Reed pointed out that there is much 
interest in some sort of a herd test plan by all the breed associa¬ 
tions. As is generally known, the Ayrshire Association has a 
herd test plan already in use and the Holstein Association at its 
June meeting appointed a committee, on which there are a 
number of Dairy Science Association members, to give thorough 
consideration to some type of herd test plan for the Holstein 
breeders. It is evident that this gives the Dairy Science Associa¬ 
tion an opportunity to give thorough consideration to this type 
of test and it is hoped that by its influence a uniform system of 
testing can be introduced into each of the breeds when they 
want to adopt a plan of this character. 
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Eckles agreed that the cow test association idea does not com¬ 
pletely imply the significance of this type of work in herd im¬ 
provement and suggested that the name of these organizations 
be changed to Dairy Herd Improvement Associations to better 
represent the character and purpose of cow testing work. This 
proposal was seconded and voted after discussion by Ragsdale 
and Yapp. 

After the discussion by Potts and Beuchel of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. D. A., it was voted that it was the 
sense of the meeting that the executive committee should author¬ 
ize the organization of a section on Dairy Economics as soon 
as the necessary steps had been taken to comply with the consti¬ 
tutional requirements. 

It was moved by Ragsdale and voted that the Secretary be 
instructed to express the appreciation of the members to Dean 
Shaw of the Michigan Agricultural College and to Professor 
Reed and his staff for their efforts in making the meetings 
such a marked success. 

The complete program follows. 

G. C. White, Secretary. 

PROGRAM* 

The Teaching op Dairying 
President J, B, Fitch presiding 

Opening Remarks...Dean R. S. Shaw 

Announcements...Pres. J, B. Fitch 

Vocational teaching.Dean Phelan, Education Dept., Mich. Agr, College 

Importance of the fundamentals in dairy instruction 

J. M. Sherman, Cornell Univ. 

Teaching cattle breeding .W. W* Yapp, University of Illinois 

Fitting our curriculum to meet the demands of industry 

• H. A. Ruehe, University of Illinois 

The first course in dairying. What it should contain and how it should be 

taught.H. P. Davis, University of Nebraska 

Demonstration of experimental work in progress at Michigan Experiment 

Station.O. E. Reed, C. F. Huffman 

^ Some of the papers and several abstracts of papers delivered at this meet¬ 
ing will appear in the Journal from time to time.— Editor. 
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Research Program 

J, M, ShermaUf Vice-President^ 'presiding 

The possibility of producing iodized milk; a progress report of the study 
of the iodine content of milk as affected by feeding iodine 

C. F. Monroe, Ohio Exp. Station 

The effect of high and low protein diets on growth and development of the 

internal organs.S. W. Mead, XJniv. of California 

High and low protein rations .A. E. Perkins, Ohio Exp. Station 

The economic effect of contagious abortion 

R. F. Morgan, University of Nebraska 
Chemical sterilization in the dairy industry 

M. J. Prucha, J. M. Brannon, Uiiiv. of III. 
The food value of milk as affected by rations. The effect of widely differing 

rations on the vitamin content of milk..W. E. Krauss, Ohio Exp. Station 
The adaptation of the MacDonald process for the removal of onion odor 

and flavor in milk in creamery practice-C. E. Wylie, Univ. of Tennessee 

Recent results concerning Vitamin B requirements for calves 

S. I. Bechdel, State College, Pa. 
Recent development in calcium and phosphorus metabolism 

C. F. Huffman, Mich. Exp. Station 
The effect of butterfat on overrun and quality 

P. 8. Lucas, Michigan Exp. Station 

Sugar in ice cream.W. H. Martin, Kansas Exp. Station 

Research problems in dairy production on the Pacific coast 

W. M. Regan, Univ. of California 

Effect on the ice cream mix of adding gelatin and sugar at different times 
and of homogenizing before and after condensing 

J. C, Hening, Geneva, N. Y. Exp. Station 
Studies in the manufacture of cream and Neufchatel cheese 

J. C. Marquardt, Geneva, N. Y. Exp. Station 
The relation between pH and titratable acidity in milk 

P. F. Sharp and T. J. Mclnerney, Cornell Univ. 
Butter vs. oleo in the ricket control in pigs. .E. L. Anthony, W. Va. Exp. Station 
A statistical study of the Babcock test..D. H. Nelson, California Exp. Station 
A successful attempt to improve the quality of creamery butter 

J. M. Thurston, Univ. of Minnesota 
Sorghum grains for growth and for milk production 

H. W. Cave, Kansas Exp, Station 

Extension Section 

A. /. Cramery Chairman Extension Seciiony presiding 

Report of the extension conference at Madison. .0. E. Reed and A, C. Baltzar 
General discussion of extension problems. 

Reports from Bureau of Agr. Ex. Section of Marketing. 
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Joint Meeting Pboduction, Extension and Official Testing Sections 

A . C. Ragsdaley Chairman Production Section, presiding 

Feeds and feeding laboratory.E. S. Savage, Cornell University 

Teaching dairy cattle judging.0. G. Schaefer, Univ. of Minnesota 

College Feed Conference Board and open formulae feeds 

A. R. Merrill, Conn. Agri. College 
Present day problem in official testing.General discussion 

Manufacturees’ Section 

E, S. Outhrie, Chairman Manufacturers* Section, presiding 

Physical factors influencing the formation and fat content of cream sepa¬ 
rated from milk by gravity. .H. C. Troy and P. F. Sharp, Cornell University 
The oxidation of fat in relation to the keeping qualities of dairy products 

G. E. Holm, U. S. D. A. 

The comparison of the methylene blue reductase test with bacterial counts, 

acidity and sediment tests...A. S. Ambrose, Univ. of Illinois 

Composition and shrinkage of creamery print butter in relation to working 

V. C. Manhart, Purdue University 
Factors affecting the whipping qualities of ice cream mixes 

H. H. Sommer, University of Wisconsin 
Hydrogen-ion concentration in cold storage butter 

E. H. Parfitt, Purdue University 

The effect of freezing milk before and subsequent to pasteurization on the 

physical properties of milk.W. H. E, Reid, University of Missouri 

The relation of acidity of cre^ to the quality of butter with special con¬ 
sideration for variations in the acidity below and above 0.3 per cent 

W. White, U. S. D. A. 

The development of dairying in the Pacific Northwest 

J. A. Nelson, Montana Exp. Station 
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